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PREFACE. 



The first series of Contributions of the Department of History, 
Literature and Political Science of Macalester College has been 
more widely appreciated than was expected. Among other ex- 
pressions of opinion the fdllowing have been received: Prof H. B. 
Adams of Johns Hopkins University : " Let me thank you for your 
valuable College Contributions which have recently come to hand. 
The paper on Virginia governors was particularly useful last week 
in one of my lectures." Prof. J. J. Halsey of Lake Forest University : 
" I have received a copy of No. 5 of the Macalester College Contribu- 
tions, for which please accept my thanks. I congratulate the insti- 

r 

tution on being able to provide for, and secure, such valuable work." 
Prof. J. M. Chamberlain of Grinnell College: "Allow me to express 
my special pleasure in . reading No. 5 of your College Contributions. 
The subject is a fresh one, a real historical discovery, and your use of 
the material is most agreeable and instructive." Professor Jameson 
of Brown University: "The contribution respecting the Sioux is 
very interesting, also the paper on Sieur La Ronde." R. A. Brock, 
secretary of Virginia Historical Society : " I would thank you for your 
kind remembrance in sending me the welcome copies of your excel- 
lent monograph on the 'Earliest Contest in America on Charter 
Rights.'" Professor Turner of Wisconsin University: "I have the 
pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your valuable Contributions. 
They are of interest and service not only to the people of the upper 
Miesississippi Valley, but also to the entire Northwest, and especially 
to us of the 'Department La Baye.'" A gentleman connected with 
the Parliament Library, Ottawa, Canada, writes : " Thanks for the 
valuable contributions to American history. The sketch of Sieur de 
la Ronde reached me this morning. With your kind permission I 
would like to make a synopsis of the article for a French review." 



IV PRBFAGE. 

These contributions would never have been printed, had not the ex- 
}Dense of publication been chiefly borne by a gentleman of public 
spirit, Mr. James J. Hill of St. Paul. Two of the series, however, 
were kindly paid for by ex-Gov. Alexander Eamsey of St. Paul, and 
Mr. John S. M. Neill of Helena, Montana. Papers are in preparation 
for a ^' Second Series," which it is hoped may soon appear. 

Edward D. Neill. 

Macalester College, 
St. Paul, Minn. 



NOTE. 



A limited edition of the First Series has been printed. A copy, 
bound in cloth, can be had, by sending two dollars to 

Professor OF History, 

Macalester College, 

St. Paul, Minn. 
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VIRGINIA GOVERNORS 



UNDER THE LONDON COMPANY. 



By Edward D. Nbill, D.D. 



The project of establishing a settlement of English people between 
the Spanish and French possessions in North America received the 
approval of many noblemen, and the most distinguished merchants ot 
London. 

It was difficult to obtain persons living in comfortable homes to 
emigrate to distant Virginia, and the London Colonization Company 
was compelled to engage a number of people, such as dwelt in the 
filthy cottages of the White Chapel suburb, then, as now, the abode 
of hopeless poverty, some of whom were purified by a change of scene 
and atmosphere. 

After the colonists, in April, 1607, landed, in accordance with instruc- 
tions, the council designated by the London company proceeded to 
elect a president, who, with its advice, was to govern and command 
the community. The choice fell upon Edward Maria Wingfield, a 
person of good family, and some experience. The colonists chafed 
nnder his prudent measures and military exactness, and as he would 
not yield to the council, in September he was deposed, and in May, 
1608, reached England. 

After his departure, Capt. John Smith was president of the council. 
He, when a young apprentice, had run away from his master, and then 
became a servant of a nobleman traveling in Prance, Germany, and 



Italy. He had but little education, but was bold, plausible, quick- 
witted, and an admirable story teller. Wingfield, in a communication, 
alleges that before he came to Virginia, "it was proved to his face that 
he begged in Ireland, like a rogue, without a licence." 

His term of office was also brief, and in the autumn of 1609 he was 
arrested and shipped to England. A letter to the secretary of state, 
Earl of Salisbury, dated in Virginia, the fourth of October, referring 
to him, mentions that "this man is sent home to answer some misde- 
meanors, whereof I persuade me he can scarcely clear himself from 
great imputation of blame.'' Some years after he left Virginia, sev- 
eral publications appeared, under his name, which at the time were re- 
ceived with little credence. 

Thomas Fuller, the distinguished divine and historian, whose school- 
master had been Arthur Smith, a relative of the Captain, in his " Wor- 
thies of England" gives an estimate of John Smith, and his last book, 
in these words: " From the Turks in Europe he passed to the Pagans 
in America, where, such his perils, preservations, dangers, deliverances, 
they seem to most men above beliefs to some beyond truth. Yet we have 
two witnesses to attest them, both in his own book, and it soundeth 
much to the diminution of his deeds, that he alone is the herald to pub- 
lish and proclaim them." 

In the letter to the secretary of state in England, which alludes to 
the charges against Smith, is this announcement : " George P ercy, 
brother to my Lord ^Northumberland, is elected president, and Mr 
[Francis West], brother of the Lord Delaware, of the council." 

On the twenty-third of May, 1609, a new charter was granted by 
the king to the colonization (jompany in England, under the co rpo- 
ratename of "The Treasurer and Company of Adventurers and Plant- 
ers of the City of London, for the First Colony in Virginia," and un- 
der this the governor or principal officer of the colony was no longer 
chosen in Virginia, but by the London company, and Lo rd LaWarre 
now written Delaware, was elected lord governor and captain gen- 
eral of Virginia. He arrived in June, 1610, and in a letter to the Lon- 
don company he writes, "The tenth, of June being Son day, I brought 
my ship [to Jamestown] and in the afternoon went ashoare, where after 
a sermon made by Mr. Buck, Sir Thomas Gates his preacher, I caused 
my commission to be read, upon which Sir Thomas Gates delivered up 
unto me his own commission, both patents and the counsellseale: and 



1 then delivered some few words unto the company, laying some blames 
on them for many vanities and their idleness, earnestly wishing that 
I might no more find it so." Two days later he announced his coun- 
cillors, and " administered an oath of faith, assistance and secresy." 
A doggerel issued this year in London, contained these allusions: 

And in the midst of discontent 

Game noble Delaware, 
And heard the griefes on either part 

And sett them free from care; 
He comforts them and cheeres their hearts 

That they abound with joy; 
He feedes them full, and feedes their sonls 

With Gk>d's word every day. 

A discreet connsell he creates, 

Of men of worthy fiune, , 
That noble Gates, leifbenant was, 

The Admiral had to name 
The worthy Sir George Somers, knight, 

And others of command 
Master G«orge Pearcy, which is brother 

Unto Northumberland. 

Sir Ferdinando Wayneman, knight, 

And others of good fisune. 
That noble Lord his company 

Which to Virginia came. 
And landed there, his nnmber 

One hundred seventy; was then 
Ad to the rest, and they make ftill 

Four hundred able men. 

And to the adventurers thus he writes. 

Be not dismayed at all. 
For scandal] cannot doe us wrong 

God will not let us fall. 
Let England know our willingnesse, 

For that our work is good 
We hope to plant a nation^ 

Where none before hath stood. 

Lord Delaware, on account of sickness, on the eleventh of March 
1611, sailed for England, and George Percy was left in command. 
The nineteenth of May, Sir Thomas Dale landed at Jamestown and 
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found a " falling church " of logs, where he repaired and listened to a 
sermon from a minister named Poole or Pooley. Then Mr. Strachy, 
Ihe secretary of the colony, did publicly read the commission which 
Lord Delaware left for him, and George Percy's term of office expired, 
although he was subsequently the local commander at Jamestown. 

Sir Thomas Dale had been made a knight by King James, and 
then served in the army of the Netherlands and received pay there- 
from for the whole period he resided in America. 

His rule over the Virginians was that of a martinet, and the colo- 
nists afterwards spoke of " the Egyptian slavery and Scythian cruelty " 
of his administration. After John Smith's published exaggerations, 
Geprge Percy prepared a brief record concerning affairs in Virginia, 
in which he wrote: "In regard that many untruths concerning these 
proceedings have been formerly published, wherein the author hath 
not spared to appropriate many deserts to himself which he hath 
never performed, and stuffed his relations with so many falsities and 
malicious detractions," he felt it necessary to correct misrepresenta- 
tions. Eeferring to Sir Thomas Dale, he continues: "Divers of his 
men being idle, and not willing to take pains, did run away to the 
Indians; many of them being taken again Sir Thomas in a most 
severe manner caused to be executed; some he appointed to be hang- 
ed, some burned, some to be broken on wheels, others to be stocked 
and some to be shot to death. All these extreme and cruel tortures 
he used and inflicted upon to terrify the rest. Some which robbed the 
store he bound fast unto trees, and so stai'ved them to death." The 
code of laws enlarged by him, and published in 1612, was the sever- 
est ever in force in North America. The forgeries known as the 
"Blue Laws of Connecticut" are mild compared with the realities 
framed seven or eight years before there was a Puritan settlement in / 
New England. The Virginia Code, some of the colonists declared, 
was "written in blood." It prescribed death for blasphemy of the 
Trinity of the Godhead, or the king, and if on conviction for the 
third time, on account of profane swearing. If any person did not 
show proper respect to a clergyman he was publicly whipped, and 
obliged to ask pardon in church, for three successive Sundays. If a 
washerwoman stole the linen of an employer she was publicly whip- 
ped. A baker who sold loaves below the standard weight was liable 
to lose his ears. 



After Sir Thomas Smith, and Dale's friends lost their inflaence, the 
London company denounced his administration in this vigorous lan- 
guage : '^ As for the government abroad in the Plantations, it was for 
the most part left to the Governor's absolute pleasure and power only. 
Instead of a body of moderate laws agreeable to the government in 
this realm, there was printed, and with great honour dedicated to Sir 
Thomas Smith, and afterward sent by him to Virginia, without 
the company's consent, a book of most tyrannical laws written in 
blood, which, although they might serve for martial government in 
time of war, being translated as they were most of them from the 
martial laws of the United Provinces, yet was the same far from that 
mild government commanded here by the petitioners, and here, at 
home, deterred all men from going there to live in person under such 
turbulent laws, and in Virginia were the cause of the unjust and un- 
deserved death of sundry of his Majesty's subjects." ^ 

It was during Dale's administration that Pocahontas was kidnaped, 
brought to the white settlements, and subsequently lived with the 
widower John Kolfe as his wife. The large painting in the rotunda 
of the capitol at Washington represents the marriage of Eolfe and 
Pocahontas in a good church at Jamestown, where was, in 1613, only 
a decaying log chapel ; and Alexander Whitaker appears robed in a 
surplice as the officiating clergyman. History is, however, silent as 
to where the church was in which the marriage took place. Buck 
was the clergyman at Jamestown, and Whitaker was opposed to 
wearing the surplice, and lived at Bermudas Hundred. Soon after 
this. Dale made a proposal for an Indian girl, an account of which 
was published by Kalph Hamor, for a time the secretary of the colony. 

Hamor carried the proposition to Powhatan. He told the chief: 
" The bruite of the exquesite perfection of your youngest daughter, 
being famous through all your territories, hath come to the hearing 
of your brother Sir Thomas Dale, who for this purpose, bath ordered 
me hither to intreate you to permit her, with me, to return unto him 
partly for the desire her sister [Pocahontas] hath to see her. * * * 
Your brother, by your favour would gladly make her his neerest 
companion, wife and bed-fellow, and the reason hereof is, being now 
friendly, and finally united together and made one people in the bond 
of loue. He would make a naturell union between us, principally 

1 London Company MSS. in Library of Congress. 
2 
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because hiinselfe hath taken resolution to dwell in your country so 
long as he liveth, and would therefore not only have the firmest 
assurance he may of perpetual friendship for you, but also hartily 
bind himself hereunto." 

. Powhatan replied that he had just sold his youngest daughter to 
an Indian for two bushels of Indian beads. Hamor suggested that 
the beads might be restored and the daughter brought back, but the 
chief did not accede to the proposal. The assertion that has been 
made that Dale had a wife in England at this time, is erroneous.^ 

The most scholarly of the few clergymen in Virginia at this period 
was Alexander Whitaker, the son of the distinguished theologian 
who had presided over St. John's College of Cambridge University. 
He discarded the surplice and believed, with his father, that there 
was jio distinct class recognized as priests in the New Testament 
writings; that "he was a perfect minister who has learned the scrip- 
tural doctrine and explains it to the people." 

In a letter to William Crashaw, a London divine, preacher of the 
Temple, and father of the poet, who was deeply interested in the 
infant English commonwealth, under date of Aug. 9, 1611, Whitaker 
wrote, as follows : 

"Grood Mr. Crashaw you heard by my last I'rs how pros'pous a 
journey 1 had hither, and must now againe send you word how God 
hath contynued his goodness towards me and p'served me safe hither- 
to w*th great hope of good success to our purposes. It is needless 
that I should write unto you of every p'ticular of our doings, for I 
suppose it would be unsavoury to the Conceit of a Schollar and your 
heavenly meditaoons to heare what Corne we have sett, what boats 
we have built, &c., but I will acquainte you w'th one thinge w'ch may 
be worthy yo*r consideracon and wherein I desire to know yo'r opin- 



1 The late J. L. Chester, D.C.L., LL.D., of London, in a letter to me under date of Jan. 5, 1878, 
wrote: **Sir Thomas Dale made his will 20 Feb., 1617-18, then contemplating a voyage to the East 
Indies. He left all his estate to his wife, Dame Elizabeth, who on 15th Jan., 1620-21, proved the will. 
He named as one of the overseers of the will his loving brother-in-law. Sir William Throckmorton, 
Kt. & Bar't. His widow, Dame Elizabeth, made her will 4th of July, 1640, and it was proved 2nd 
December, following. She directed that her debts should be paid out of her estate in the hands of 
the E^ast India Company and her estate in Virginia. To her niece Dorothy Throckmorton she left 
five hundred acres of land in Virginia, and to Edward Hamby, son of Mr. Richard Hamby, all her 
lands in Charles Hundred in Virginia, and to Richard, son of Richard Hamby, all her lands in 
Shirley Hundred. The residue of her estate she left to the children of Sir W. Throckmorton. Her 
father. Sir Thos. Throckmorton, made his will 17 Dec., 1607, and then named her as unmarried. 
* * * I should doubt the supposition that Sir Thomas Dale had two wives." 
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ion. Our Gov'r Sir Tho. Dale p'tended an expedicon to a place called 
the ffalles. Seaven or VIII dales before his goinge the Kinge of the 
Indians Powhatan by his messengers forbidd him those quarters, and 
demannded of him 2 Indian prisoners w'ch we had taken from them, 
otherwise he threatened to destroy us after strange manner, ffirst he 
said he would make us drunke and then kill us and for a more solem- 
nity gave us YI or YII dales respite. Sir Tho. was verry merry at 
this message and retourned them w'th the like Answere. Shortly after 
w'th out any deliv'ances of the prison'rs he wente armed to the flPalles, 
where one night our men beinge att praiers in the cours of ^uard a 
strange noise was heard Coming out of the Corne towards the trench- 
es of our Men like an Indian "hup hup" w*th an "oho oho." Some 
say that they sawe one like an Indian leape over the fier and runne 
into the Corne w*th the same noyso. Att the w'ch all our men were 
confusedly amased. They could speake nothinge but "Oho Oho" and 
all gen*rally taking the wrong end of their armes beyon the Thebanse 
warre against Cadmus. But thanks be to God, this Alarum lasted 
not above half a quarter of an hower, and no harme was done oxcept- 
inge 2 or 3 that were knockt downe w'th out any further harme flfbr 
sudenly as men awaked they began to search for their supposed ene- 
mies, but findeing none remained ever after very quiett. An other 
Accident fell out in a march upp Nansemund river as our men 
passed by one of their Townes, there yssued out on the shoare a mad 
crew danncinge like Anticks, or our Morris dancers before whom there 
went Quiockosite (or theire Priest) tossed smoke and flame out of a 
thinge like a Censer. An Indian (by name Memchumps) amongst 
our men seeing this dance tould us that there would be very much 
raine p'ntly and indeed there was forth w'th exceedinge thunder and 
lighteninge and much raine w'th in 5 miles and soe further of, but 
not so much there as made theire powder dancke. Many such Casual- 
ties happen as that the principall amongest them beinge bound w'th 
stronge Irons and kept w'th great watch have strayed from us w'th 
out our knowledge or prevention. All which things make me 
thinke that there be great witches amongest them and they very fa- 
miliar w'th. I should more advise Yirginia with the inhabitants yf 
I did not remember that Egypt was exceedinge fruitfull, that Canann 
flowed with milke and hony before Israel did overrunne it, and that 
Sodom was like the garden of God in the dayes of Lott. Only I 
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thinke that the Lord hath spared this people and inriehed the bo wells 
of the country with the riches and bewty of nature that we wanting 
them might in the searche of them, Comunicate the most excellent 
m'chandize and treasure of the Gospell with them. 

"God hath heretofore most horribly plagued our Contrimen with 
famine, death, the sword &c., for the sins of our men were intoller- 
able. I marvell more that God did not sweepe them away all att 
once, then that he did in such manner punishe them. Yet he in the 
midst of his anger remembered mercy, and mindeing more as we hope 
to fulfill his purpose and sett up the kingdome of his Sonne on their 
part most miraculously withstood many times the purposes of our 
men who were retourninge home, and now agine with better hopes 
doth preserve us here. 

"As for me God hath dealt mercifully with me beyond my friends* 
opinion, and my own hopes. My coming hither was prosperous, and 
my continuance here. I thinke I have fared better for your prayers 
and the rest. Yf there be any young, godly and learned Ministers 
whom the Church of England hath not, or refuseth to sett a worke, 
send them thither. Our harvest is forward and great for the want 
of such. Young are fitted for this country, and we have noe need 
either of ceremonies, or bad livers. Discretion and learning, zeale 
with knowledge would doo much good. 

"I have much more to write, but nowe can noe more; besides my 
prayers to God for a blessinge on our laboures, ffarewell yo'r lovinge 

friend."! 

Thoughtful and respectable men were dissatisfied with the cohabi- 
tation of white men and savage women, and the few clergymen in the 
colony would be disposed to oppose the pernicious custom. Cunega, 
the Spanish ambassador in London, on Sept. 22, 1612, wrote, con- 
cerning Virginia : "Although some suppose the plantation to decrease, 
he is credibly informed that there is a determination to marry some 
of the people that go over to Virginians [Indians]. Forty or fifty are 
already so married, and English women intermingle, and are kindly 
received by the natives." 

Dale left Virginia in 1616, accompanied by John Kolfe and Poca- 
hontas, and several Indian men and women. They arrived in June, 
at London, and were treated with much attention by members of the 



1 Ck>pied by G. D. Scull from the original in Bodleian Library, Oxford University. 
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Virginia company of London. Samuel Purchas wrote, concerning 
Tamocomo, a brother-in-law of Pocahontas: " With this savage I have 
often conversed at my good friend's Master Doctor Gulstone, where 
he was a frequent guest, and where I have seen him dance his dia- 
bolical measures.'' 

Gulstone was an eminent physician, fond of varieties of every de- 
scription, animate and inanimate, and the founder of the Gulstonian 
lecture of the London College of Physicians, which is still maintained. 
If he had been living in New York City when the savage Sitting 
Bull, the slayer of Gen. Custer's command, was on a visit, he would 
probably have invited some friends to meet him at his house, and have 
asked the chief to ^' dance his diabolical measures." 

The change from the spare diet, scant clothing, and well ventilated 
wigwams, to the foggy atmosphere, roast beef, and foaming beer of 
London, produced sickness and death among the children of the wilds 
of America. Langbome Ward, at the time of their visit, was a great 
social and commercial centre. Here men had bought and sold for 
generations. Even when Edward the Second was king, the mer- 
chants of Florence, and strangers of other nations, assembled to barter 
their wares on one of the streets which took the name of Lombard. 

Lombard street connected with Fen Church street, and on the right 
of the latter was Philpot lane. It was short, but on each side were 
several large mansions occupied by prominent citizens. In one of 
them at this time dwelt Sir Thomas Smith, the head of the London 
company. On the sixth of August, 1616, the lane was black with a 
surging crowd to witness the burial of one of the Indians brought 
over by Dale. The body was brought out, and slowly carried to St. 
Dionis, commonly called Buck church, through streets whose side- 
walks and windows were filled with curious spectators. To this day 
on the register of this church may be read the following entry : "A 
Virginiariy called Abraham, buried out of Sir Thomas Smith's Housed 
Perhaps William Shakespeare had witnessed crowds following Indians, 
which suggested the words of Trinculo in the play of the " Tempest:" 
<<Were I in England now, as once I was, and had but this fish 
painted, not a holiday fool there but would give a piece of silver; then 
this monster would make a man ; any strange beast there makes a 
man ; when they will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, they 
will lay out ten, to see a dead Indian." 
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A few weeks later, the record mentions the bnrial, on the twenty- 
eighth of October, of "^ Virginian out of Sir Thomas Smith's;'' and 
on the fifteenth of Kovember, a third Indian was interred. 

In May, 1623, the London company, in reply to a declaration that 
sundry Indians of distinction had been converted to the Christian 
religion, replied : " We answer that it is true that Matoar, the daugh- 
ter of Powhatan, being taken prisoner by Capt. Argoll, and affecting 
marriage with one Mr. Eolfe, became a Christian, and so died at 
Gravesend : other matter of note, for the conversion of those infidels 
did not happen in those first twelve years, during which the English 
were almost in continual hostility" with them.^ 

Dale never came back to Virginia, and Samuel Argall, a favorite of 
Eobert Kich, the Earl of Warwick, and a kinsman of Sir Thomas 
Smith, then presiding officer of the London company, was made his 
successor, and empowered to exercise martial law in time of peace. 
The ship which bore him to Virginia, on the fifteenth of May, 1617, 
arrived at Point Comfort, now Fortress Monroe. With him returned 
the Indian brother-in-law of Pocahontas, who railed "against Eng- 
land, English people, and particularly Sir Thomas Dale." In a letter 
to the London company on the ninth of June, Argall mentioned that 
the clergyman, Alexander Whitaker, had been drowned, and re- 
quested Sir Dudley Diggos to obtain from the archbishop a permit 
for Mr. Wickham to administer the sacrament, as there was no other 
person. The following March he requested " ordination for Mr. Wick- 
ham, and Mr. Macock, a Cambridge scholar; also a person to read to 
Mr. Wickham, his eyes being weak." 

During the year 1618 the London company heard that he traded 
with the Indians for his own benefit, and was derelict in other mat- 
ters. A ship called the Treasurer was sent by the Earl of Warwick 
to Argall, with an old commission of hostility against the Spaniards 
from the Duke of Savoy. He sent it to the West Indies with an able 
crew, ostensibly to trade for hides and goats, in reality to plunder 
Spaniards. After an absence of ten months, with a cargo of negroes, 
it came back to Virginia in 1619, and finding Argall had departed, 
sailed for Bermudas, where its timbers were found to be so decayed 
that it was abandoned; but her consort, a Dutch ship, arrived in Vir- 
ginia and landed the first cargo of negroes. John Smith, in his Gen- 



1 London Company MSS. in Library of CongresB. 
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eral History, alhides to this in these words: "About the last of 
August, came in a Dutch man-of-war that sold us twenty negroes." 
Lord Delaware, as governor general, when he heard of ArgalPs mal- 
feasance, determined to go to Virginia. He sailed in the spring of 
1618, in the ship Neptune, which stopped for a short time at one of 
the Azores islands. A few days after it left this port Lord Delaware 
and several of the crew became very sick, and on the seventh of June 
the lord expired. ^ Some historians erroneously assert that he died 
in or near Delaware bay. Before the Neptune entered James river, 
Argall, expecting arrest, left the colony.^ The news of Delaware's 
death did not reach London until October, and George Yeardley, a 
successful planter, then in the city, was appointed governor, and on 
the eighteenth of November he was created a knight by King James. 
It was a disappointment for the office seekers around the court, hun- 
gry for the crumbs of patronage. 

A letter from London to Sir Dudley Carleton, English ambassador 
at the Hague, uses this language : " Here be two or three ships ready 
for Virginia, and one Captain Yeardley, a mean fellow, goes as Gov- 
ernor, and to grace him more the King knighted him this week at 
New Market, which hath set him up so high that he flaunts it up and 
down the street in extraordinary bravery, with fourteen or fifteen 
liveries after him." 

Under the influence of the Earl of Warwick and others, John 
Pory was chosen secretary of the colony. He was educated at Cam- 
bridge, careless in his habits, a good writer, and when not intoxicated 
a pleasant companion ; but he worked not for the interests of Vir- 
ginia, or Governor Yeardley, but for his friends in London. From 
the period when Sir Edwin Sandys presided over the company at 
home, and Yeardley over the Virginia colony, must be dated the 
genesis of republican representative government in America. Indeed, 
the company in London, under its charter, fostered an anti-monarchi- 
al spirit. In a communication to King James the company said : " It 
is true that according to your Majesty's institution in the letters- 
patent, the Government hath some shew of a democratic form which 



1 Camden's "Annals of King James' Reign." 

2 Under date of Nov. 29, 1618, Camden wrote: "Samuel Argallus, qui Virginise gubernator, 
■ocietatis accusatus depredationis repetundarum turbarum;. et reipubliese male administratse ; et 
•nbandi Texillum contra Hispanos explicasse." 
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is in this case the most just, and most profitable, and the most apt 
means to work the ends and effects desired by your Majesty for the 
benefit, wealth, and increase of those Plantations, by which the profit 
of your Majesty, the adventurer, and planter will rise together." At 
a meeting of the company held on the second of February, 1619, O. S., 
at the house of Sir Edwin Sandys, near Aldersgate, he informed the 
members present that a patent had been issued to John Peirce and 
his associates to transport certain persons to the north part of Vir- 
ginia, and on the same day the following comprehensive resolution was 
passed : " It was ordered, by general consent, that such captains or 
leaders of particular plantations that shall go there to inhabit by 
virtue of their grants, and plant, themselves, their tenants and ser- 
vants in Virginia, shall have liberty, till a form of government be 
there settled them, of associating with them divers of the gravest and 
discreetest of their companies to make orders, ordinances, and consti- 
tutions for the better ordering and directing of their servants and business, 
provided, they be not repugnant to the laws of England." 

Under Governor Yeardley, on the thirtieth of July, 1619, the first 
legislative assembly in North America, freely elected by the colonists, 
convened in the rude wooden church of Jamestown. About this 
time it was rumored that Sir Edwin Sandys was disposed to give 
leave to the Brownists and Separatists to go to Virginia, and make a 
free popular state, and himself and his assured friends to be the 
leaders. John Peirce, about a year later, hired the Mayflower, Capt. 
Jones, to carry over his people, and in the cabin " divers of the 
gravest and discreetest" passengers did form a civil compact. The 
Mayflower did not land her passengers within the bounds of the 
London company's colony as their patent required. Sir William 
Alexander, one of the king's secretaries, in 1624, wrote: "About four 
years ago a ship, in going for Virginia, came by chance to harbor in 
the south-west part of New England." 

Lord Bacon, in a thoughtful essay, wrote : " Let not the govern- 
ment of the plantation depend upon too many counselors and under- 
takers in the country that planteth, but upon a temperate number ; 
and let those be rather noblemen, and gentlemen, than merchants, for 
they look ever to the present gain." 

At the time of Governor Yeardley 's administration. Sir Thomas 
Gates, Francis West and others sent a petition that a nobleman " like 
the late Lord de la Warr might be sent as Governor." 
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On Wednesday, the twenty-fifth of January, 1620, O. S., Henry 
Earl of Southampton, a friend of William Shakespeare, at a meet- 
ing of the London company mentioned that "forasmuch as the time 
of Sir George Yeardley's commission would ere long be expired, it was 
expedient now to confirm Sir George Yeardley again in his said office 
by a new election ; or to proceed to the choice of some other fit per- 
son of quality to succeed him, who might be prepared to go to Yir- 
ginia, by July next. He therefore proposed unto the Company a 
gentleman recommended unto him for his many good parts, namely, 
Sir Francis Wyatt, who was well reported of, in respect of his parent- 
age, good education, integrity of life, and fair fortune, being his 
father's eldest son, as also for his sufficiency otherwise, being deemed 
every way without exception fitting for this place; who was likewise 
desirous to take charge upon him if the Company would please to 
accept of his willingness to do them service. Notwithstanding his 
Lordship prayed the Company not to neglect the nomination of some 
other if they could think of any one or more sufficient persons of 
quality that would willingly undergo this weighty burden of govern- 
ment, who might together with this gentleman aforenamed stand for 
the election." 

A week after these remarks the company proceeds by a balloting 
box^ to an election, and Sir Francis Wyatt was elected as the succes- 
sor of Yeardley, there being only two persons " whose balls were 
found in the negative box." 

Wiat, as he wrote his name, was the son of George Wyatt, the de- 
scendant of Sir Thomas, the head of the insurrection in London in 
the days of Queen Mary. After his election several steps were 
taken to improve the condition of the Yirginia colony. Heretofore 
the council in Yirginia seldom held a meeting, and it was ordered that 
hereafter they should be required to meet quarterly, and remain in 
session a week, as advisers of the governor in matters of importance. 
In addition to the secretary, the offices of treasurer and marshal were 
created. Good men were chosen to fill these places John Pory^ 

1 At this time there was much dislike of the balloting box. It was in 1620 first used by the Lon- 
don company. In 1619 John HoUoway, a merchant, presented a ballot box to the East India com- 
pany, but the members would not receive it. He was also a member of the Virginia company and in 
iheir zeoords, under date of Feb. 22, 1619-20, it is mentioned that HoUoway *' signified unto them of 
the Balloting-boxe standinge uppon the table, how itt was intended att first another way, as might 
appear by the annet upon it; but now had given itt freely to this company." The d^uty was or- 
dered to provide a case for its preservation. 
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s^retary under Grov. Yeardley, was a brilliant fellow, well odncated, 
and fond of literary pursuits, but an incorrigible drunkard. It was 
also determined that the principal subordinate officers should -be men 
of education. The course of John Tory had incurred the disappro- 
bation of the company, and in June, 1621, an election for a successor 
took place. " Three were put to the balloting box, and choice was 
made of Mr. Davison, who being called in to take notice that the Sec- 
retary's place was fallen upon him, did declare his thankful acknowl- 
edgment." 

Christopher Davison was the second son of the diplomatist, Sir 
William Davison, who had been reduced to poverty by the unmerited 
displeasure of Queen Elizabeth. He was a student in 1597, at Gray's 
Inn. He had three brothers, Francis, William, and Walter. William 
Brewster had been in the employ of Christopher's father, and was 
now at the head of the Mayflower passengers at Plymouth Eock. 
Brewster was once a ruling elder at Leyden, as William Davison had 
been at Delfb. William Boswell, when an ambassador at the Hague, 
mentioned that the English church there was Presbyterian and added 
'Uhat Mr. Davison, Queen Elizabeth's ambassador, had been an elder." 
The new secretary, like his brothers Francis and Walter, was literary 
and some of his versification has been preserved. 

About a month before a new office, that of treasurer of Virginia, 
had been created, and George Sandys, poet and traveler, also the 
brother of Sir Edwin, the presiding officer, was chosen to fill the place. 
At the same time, Capt. William Newce was appointed marshall on 
account of ^^ his experience and skill in militia discipline, wherein he 
hath been exercised and employed a long time upon many services in 
Ireland." He had served in Ireland against the Spaniards at Kinsale, 
and in 1613 was the first mayor of Bandon and laid out a town ad- 
joining known as Newce's Town. A few days after his election King 
James complimented him by making him a knight. 

Upon the day of the election of these officers, May, 1621, Sir Edwin 
Sandys mentioned that an "excellent treatise under five special 
heads, defense, plenty, health, trade, and manners, all tending to the 
reformation of the colony in Virginia," was in preparation by " one 
unknown to him by face." The writer proved to be George Ruggle, 
the author of the comedy " Ignoramus," which was twice played be- 
fore 'King James by the students of Cambridge University, who said 
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that "he believed the author and acts together had a design to make 
him laugh himself to death." 

In October, 1621, Gov. Wyatt landed at Jamestown, and for a htlef 
period new life was imparted to the community. Lt. Jabez Whitaker^ 
or Whitacre, supposed to have been the brother of the devoted clergy- 
man, proceeded to the erection of a guest house for the accommoda- 
tion of immigrants. Capt. William Norton, with some Italians, erect- 
ed glass-works near the town. The company in a letter to the coun- 
cil in Yirginia relative to the glass money as follows : "The money you 
trade with the natives [glass beads] we would by no means have 
through too much abundance vilified, or the Virginians (Indians) at 
all permitted to see or understand the manufacture of them. We 
pray you therefore seriously to consider what proportion of beads can 
be vented, and therewith not abated [in value], and intimate the pro- 
portion to Capt. Norton and his Italians, and certify the same to us, 
that we may limit the quantity that shall from time to time be 
made." 

Increased attention was given to the manufacture of iron. As early 
as 1608, Capt. Christopher Newport brought a cargo of iron ore to 
London, and soon after this the company sold seventeen tons of this 
metal to the East India company. Before the arrival of Wyatt there 
had been expended four thousand pounds sterling in developing iron 
works at Falling creek, near the site of the city of Eichmond. Three 
of the master workmen having died, in May, 1621, John Berkeley, 
of Beverstone Castle, Gloucester, and his son Maurice agreed to take 
twenty iron workers to the colony, provided free transportiaton was 
furnished to all, and the workmen fed and clothed at the company*s 
expense for one year. They passed the winter of 1621-22 in erecting 
a furnace and were confident of success, but their plans were thwarted. 

The spring after Wyatt's arrival, John Eolfe, so prominent in the 
oolony, died. When a young man twenty-four years of age, with his 
first wife, in 1609, he left England and was the first person to estab- 
lish a tobacco plantation. His last wife, Jane, the daughter of Capt. 
William Pierce, was left a widow with two children, Thomas and 
Elizabeth, the younger about four years old. After the news of his 
death reached England this petition was presented to the London 

1 Dr. William Whitaker's second wife, soon after his death, in 1695, gave birth to a son chris- 
tened JaUez. 
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company: "Mr. Henry Eolfe, in his petition desiringe the estate his 
Brother, John Bolfe, deceased, left in Yirginia might be enquired out 
and converted to the best use for the maintenance of his Eelict wife 
and children ; and for his indempnity, having brought up the Child, 
his said Brother had by Powhatan's daughter, w'ch child is yet livinge 
and in his custodie." ^ 

The Indian girls brought over by Sir Thomas Dale were a source 
of anxiety to the London company. .Sir William Throckmorton, 
whose sister Elizabeth, Dale had married after his return from Yir- 
ginia in May, 1620, told thepi that an Indian maid, who had for some 
lime dwelt as a servant with a mercer in Cheapside, was now a con- 
sumptive and very weak, and that the rector of Black Friars, William 
Gouge, a cousin of Alexander Whitaker, and at a later period a mem 
ber of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, had taken " great pains 
to comfort both her body and soul." In June, 1621, there were only 
two left in England, and they were supported by the company, and 
on the thirteenth of the month it was determined to send them to 
Bermudas in the hope that there they might be married. Only one 
appears to have arrived, and while a ship from Yirginia was there for 
a cargo of fruit, she became a wife. In an old manuscript, published 
in 1882 for the first time by the Hakluyt Society, is the following 
account, which mentions that she was ^' married to as fit and agreeable 
a husband as the place would afford, and the wedding feast kept in 
the Governor's new house, and at his charge, whereto not only the 
Master of the new come ship, and some other strangers were invited, 
but not fewer than one hundred persons were made guests, and dined 
with all sorts of provisions. And it was thought to be done in. a 
more fashionable and full manner that when the strangers returned 
to Yirginia they might carry a good testimony of the welfare and 
plenty of the plantation. * * * * The Governor [Butler] wrote 
of advice to the Governor [Wyatt] in Yirginia, and caused the maid 
herself likewise to do as much, to her brother, who by her father's 
late death had succeeded in all his royalties and commands." Pow- 
hatan died in 1618, and this conveys the impression that the bride 
was one of his daughters. 

The brother to whom she wrote may have been Istan, who sent 
word to Gov. Wyatt, after the massacre, that he would assist the Eng- 



1 London Company, MSS. 
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llsh to take his brother Opochancano alive or dead. The masBacre 
on Gk)od Friday, March 22, 1621j O. S., of about three hundred set- 
tlers by the Indians, checked the prosperity of the colony. Among 
the slaughtered were John Berkeley, the proprietor of the iron works, 
George Thorpe of the council, Capt. Macock, who had been a student 
at Cambridge, and several other " gentlemen of birth, virtue, and 
industry." 

The intelligence of the Indian uprising reached London in July, 
and Margaret, the estimable wife of Gov. Wyatt, who had remained 
in England, determined to share her husband's anxieties, and sailed 
in the ship Abigail, which reached Jamestown about the last of De- 
cember. The owners of the vessel contracted with one Duppa or 
Dupper for a supply of beer, which Lady Wyatt wrote in a letter to 
her sister *^ stunk so, that she could not endure the deck for it." She 
also mentioned that the ship was '' so pestered with people and goods 
and so full of infection that after a while they saw little but throwing 
folks overboard." 

She remained in Virginia during the winter of 1623, and in the 
spring went back. On June 19, 1623, a gentleman in London wrote 
to a friend: "The Lady Wyatt, daughter as I take it to Lord Sam- 
uel Sandys, is returned from Virginia great with child, and Mrs. 
Percy [Perse, or Pierce] in her company. * * * * An unruly 
son of Lady Finch's, whom she sent to Virginia to be trained, fell 
into a quarrel with the watch and was so hurt he died the next 
morning." The young man was probably the son of Sir John Finch, 
speaker of the house of commons, whose wife was Eleanor, the sister 
of Gov. Wyatt. 

About the time that Lady Wyatt left Virginia, the treasurer, George 
Sandys, in a discontented frame of mind, wrote the following to 
Samuel Wrote, one of the dissatisfied minority of the London com- 
pany: 

LETTER OF GEORGE SANDYS. 

**Noble S' I am almost ashamed that I have left yo' l"" unans- 
wered thus longe but a bodie languishinge, well nigh unto death and 
a mynd distracted and broken with ill successes here and hard cen- 
sures at home have disabled me from all dutyes but those w°** neces- 
flitie inforceth. But now I thanke God I have recovered my health 
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aDd a litle cured my thoughtes with the balme of my InDoeeneee re- 
solving to strive against theis Torrents of diflScultyes till I passe them 
over or bee swallowed up by them, rather in that 1 wilbe constant to 
my Course then out of anie hope to gaine reputacon or satisfie your 
concepcons. For their affections to this Plantacon hath so over hight- 
ned everie thinge that it is impossible for our Indevours to give it 
that lustre w*"* must needes redound to the disgrace of us and will I 
feare to the prejudice of the CoUonie / would to God that some one of 
judgment and iniegritie whom you trusted might he sent ov^ to give you a 
true information of our proceedings and the state of this Cguntrye. If 
then it be found that wee are faultie let the censure and^ punishment 
light upon the ill deserver for my owne part I will desire no favour 
But if our want of meanes have frustrated yo' hopes or the hand of 
God by extreame sicknes and unheard of mortalitie hath prevented 
our Indevors or if wee have beene enforced by some of yo"" Instructions 
to goe contrarie to o' Judgments, If wee should imploy our owne or 
the Servantes of others (w"** would never bee endured) for future 
expectacons, how in the meane time shall they be fed and clothed or 
how shall wee give a satisfaction to their maisters. It is not a small 
proporcon of come that will feed a Man when that is his onelie suste- 
nance, had you no other provisions in England perhaps the land were 
too little Xo sustain her inhabitantes and for apparrell I will give to the 
Maecasine 10£ sterling ayeare (as the rates here goe) for the clothing 
of each particular Servaunt for everie labourer wee give one pound of 
Tobacco a daye besides his diet and 3 or 4 a day to Artificers, from 
whence shall theis payments arise Moreover so manie come over without 
aine provision and those you set out yorselves so furnished to halves (a 
maine cause of their debtes and. deathes and ofyo^ small returnes) that they 
mxike a dearth of a plentifull harvest, 1 protest for my owne part if I 
knew how to defraie the expences of the yeare I would not set one 
plant of Tobacco whilst I lived in this Countrie soe much I loath it 
and onelie desire that I could subsist without it. Now if any will 
upraid us with the successe of this yeare, lot them take heed least 
they manifest themselves to bee of the race of those Gyants w*** 
made warre w*** Heaven for who is ignorant how the heavie hand of 
God hath suppressed us, the lyveing being hardlie able to bury the dead 
through their owne Imbecillitie insomuch as 1 am afraid wee have not 
lost lesse then 500 by sicknes (with a generall weaknes of the rest) w*** 
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taken out of bo small a number (farre short of yo' conjectures) I be- 
lieve have not left behind them so manie able men in the Countrye, 
and by the way I would you could hang that villaine DUpper^ who 
with his stinking beere hath poisoned most of the passengers and 
spred the infection all over the Collonie w"** before the arrivall of the 
Abigail were recovered, lastlie whereas it was the onely benefit t/^ 
wee reapt from the treacherie of the Indians in drawing ourselves into a 
narrower circuite, whereby the people might have beene better gov- 
erned and lived with more comfort and securitie, publique Charges 
more easilie defraied, forces raised with lesse difScultie and hazard to 
the Eemaynder, townes in short tyme would have beene forfeited 
framed houses erected Orchardes planted and groundes impailed for the 
keeping of Cattle, staple Comodities the better advanced, strength, 
beautie pleasure riches and reputacon added forthwith to the Collonie 
by yo' commanding us to dispearse wee are like quicksilver throwne into 
the fire and hardlie to bee found in so vast a distance. But I can but 
give you a touch of theis thinges w®** perhaps were better unwritten 
then not written to the full. If God spare me life I will write a par- 
ticuler discourse of this Countrie, the hindrances to the Plantation 
and waies to advance it, with an answeare unto Calumny, meanwhile 
I referre you to others for other particulers and will now addresse my 
replie to yo' letter. 

" If I could be proud yo' Censure had so made me for that sloth- 
full worke w"** I was ashamed to father, notwithstanding it begat a 
desire to proceede but heare my owne Author^ 



" nee plora sinit tempasqe padoiqe 

''Dicere mains opns magni certaminis yiget. 

"Yet amongst the roreing of the seas, the rustling of the shrowdes 
and clamour of Saylers I translated two bookes* and will perhaps 
when the sweltering heat of the day confines me to my Chamber give 
a further assaye for w^** if I be taxt I have noe other excuse but that 
it was the recreacon of my idle bowers and say with Alciat: 



1 The London brewer. 

2 Ovid's Metamorphosis. Eighth Book. Sandys freely translates: 

" The men they blush for shame each other cheer. 
And high raised souls with clamors higher raise." 

8 He translated five before he left England. His entire translation was in 1626 published. 
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*'Dxim paeras inqilans^ inyenes dam tessera &llit 

'* Desinet et segnes chartala picta vires 
^'Hsec nos festivis emblemata adimns horis 

• 

^* As for dubius accusacoDS, GuBtome and the meanes of the man hath 
made me insensible of such injuries but more ignoble was that though 
proceeding from a nobler person who said wee held not our selves secure 
without the guard of a Thowsand men when it is well knowne that I 
received not one man into my PlantaOon though I had at sometymes 
not five that were able to beare Armes and for the Governour I my 
selfe was an Bye witnes that the Councellors themselves were Con- 
strayned to watch nightlie by turnes untill the Countrie allowed him a 
Guard of thirtie for whose intertaignment he is yet unsatisfied O what 
a lying devill is mallice And nowe a like to degresse (for I write as 
thinges come into my mynd and expect from so worthy a friend as 
you are a pardon of Brrours since I have not the leasure to read over 
what I have written) what a flagitious offence was that in us to fetch 
of men from their dividends who had neither food nor municon nor in 
number able to defend themselves in the cultivateing of the earth or 
guard of their cattle, all being slaine about them and wee unable to 
supplie any one of their wantes without the ruyne of others, must 
they not have beene left of necessitie a pray either to slaughter or 
famyne or how would their weakenes have indured the want of their ablest 
men to have gone upon the Indians when out of the whole Gollonie wee could 
not raise 180 men (wher of 80 were fit onelie to carrie burthens) to incum- 
ber 1000 w**** had put all in hazard if God had not taken their heartes 
from them, though as valiant as lyons against one another and as skil- 
full in their bowes as the Benjamites with their slings, haveing manie 
peeces besides with Powder and shott and knowing too well how to use them, 
how am I touched in particuler about that ignominious proposicon of 
removeinge to the Easterne shore when I onelie related the Argu- 
mentes and nomynated the Author And although the Goveroour and 
myselfe gave way that the place might be survaid for the planting of 
A Partie there as better furnished with all sortes of provision and fit 
hereafter for fortificatons, yet never was it so much as in our thoughtes 
{though manie raune vfolentlie that waye) to quit the places w"** wee 
held and I for my part would first have beene torne in peeces. But 
wilbe more warie hereafter what I write — 



1 Inquilanas ? 
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'< I ased M' Galthrope at bis la^dinge witball the curtesie I could 
and brought him acquainted with the Governour, I proferd him the 
Entertainment of my hoUse and my owne Chamber to lodge in w*** 
he refiised in that I was to bee but seldome there my selfe in regard 
of my almost dailie attendaunce at the Councell table (for besides our 
owne parte wee are faine to discharge the offices of others : if M^ Sec- 
retaries had beene good for anie thing wee would never have suffred him to 
have gon home and what a pittifuU Councellour have wee of yo"" Doctour^). 
I have given from time to time the best Councell I am able, at the first 
he kept companie too much with his Inferiours who hung upon him 
while his good liquor lasted. After he consorted with Captaine Whit- 
acres (a man of no good example) with whom he is gone into Kicotan 
yet wheresoever he bee he shall not bee without the reach of my care, 
nor want for anie thing that I or my credit can procure him, I kindlie 
thank you for yo' Grayhound the fairest that ever I saw yet the want 
of his stones have deaded his courage and made him altogether useles. 
But I have written too much and yet no thinge Inopem me copia fecit. 
I cease to trouble you but never to love you. I pray you remember 
my best love and wishes to worthie M' Gibs. 

" Yo' assured Friend, 
"James Cittie "George SANDrs. 

"28Martii, 1623." 

"S" I pray you be intreated extraordinarlie to importune M' John 
Bonoeill* to send me two Frenchmen skilfull in silke wormes and 
planting of vines I will pay them 20 markes a peece for their wages by 
the yeare and find them victualls or 20£ a peece if they will accept 
of o' Virginia paym' — M' Mellin will take order for their passage. 
" I have sent you a tast of our best tobacco by M' Tuke if you 
like it 1 will furnish you yearelie with enough for your takeing. 

"To his worthie friend 

"Samuel Wrote, Esq" 
" at London 

" be theis delivered." 



/ 



1 Christopher Davison was sick from the time of his arrival. In the census of 1625 Alice Davi- 
son, a widow, is roistered at Jamestown, prohahly his wife. 

2 Dr. John Pott— A sketch of his peculiar career will be found on pp. 221, 222, NeUPt HUtory 
of Virginia Company. 

3 Silk worm raiser to the king, and author of the work published in 1620, for the benefit of 
Virginia. 
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In April, 1624, at a meeting of the London company, it was men- 
tioned that Wyatt desired to retire from the governorship at the 
expiration of his present commission, but several planters from 
Virginia present commended his justice and noble carriage, and urged 
his continuance, whereupon the records ^ mention that ^' Sir Francis 
Wyat being proposed to the Court, and some earnestly moveinge that 
Sir Samuel Argall, in regard of his worth and desire hereunto might 
stand in Bleccon with him, they were both balloted and the place 
fell to Sir Francis Wyat by havlnge 69 balls, Sir Samuel Argall 8, 
and ye negative box 2." 

At this time enemies persuaded the king to issue a quo warranto 
against the company. The case was called at the Trinity term of the 
king's bench. Coventry, the attorney general argued that the com- 
pany's charter "was an unlimited, vast patent. In particular the main 
inconvenience was that by the word of the charter the Company had 
a power given them to carry away, and transport to Virginia as many 
of the King's loving subjects as was desirous to go thither. And con- 
sequently, he said, by exercising this liberty they may in the end 
carry away all the King's subjects into a foreign land."^ On the six- 
teenth of June, the last day of the term, Chief Justice Ley or Leigh, 
declared " That the Patent or Charter of the Company of English mer- 
chants trading to Virginia, and pretending to exercise a power and 
authority over his Majesty's good subjects, should be thenceforth null 
and void." King James, in a proclamation, spoke of the " popular 
course amongst many hands " pursued by the Company. In May, 
1625, Charles the First explained that the objection to the London 
company was its being composed " of a multitude of persons of sev- 
eral dispositions, amongst whom the affairs of greatest moment were 
and must be ruled by the greater number of votes and voices." 

Wyatt was continued in office by the king, and about this time the 
first litigation in North America concerning the status of the negro 
occurred. 

Capt. Thomas Jones in 1625 brought intathe James river a Spanish 
vessel which he claimed to have captured under a commission from 
the United Provinces. He brought with him a negro named Brass. 
Jones did not live but a short time after his arrival. At the general 

1 London Company MSS. 

2 Peckard's Ferrar, p. 145 
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court in October there was a discussion as to the legal status of Brass 
and it was ordered that he should belong to Gov. Wyatt, notwith- 
standing any, order by Capt. Jones, or any challenge by the ship's 
company. .1 

The career of Jones had been eventful, if not altogether honorable. 
Sir Robert Rich, afterwards Earl of Warwick, in 1617 en\ployed him 
as captain of the ship Lion to trade in the East Indies. Sir Thomas 
Eoe, English ambassador to the Great Mogul, sent a dispatch " that 
Sir Robert Rich and one Philip Bernardoe sent out two ships to take 
pirates, which is generally a pretence for being pirates, and that near 
the end of the Red Sea they had chased the Queen Mother's junk." 

Jones returned to England in disgrace, but in January, 1619, 0. S., he 
was employed by Earl Warwick to take cattle to Virginia, and sailed 
in the Falcon with four mares, " fifty-two kine" and thirty passengers. 
Upon his return from this voyage he was employed to take the ship 
Mayflower, with colonists, to the north part of Virginia, but he landed 
them beyond the limits of the southern colony. 

The States General of the Netherlands had been informed that as 
early as February, 1620, an English preacher versed in the Dutch lan- 
guage was disposed to emigrate with others to Manhattan isle, now 
New York City, which was in North Virginia. 

In 1621 Jones was again in London, and on the twenty-first of 
November was commissioned by the company to go on a trading and 
fishing voyage in the Discovery, a vessel of sixty tons, and Gov. 
Wyatt was instructed " to give all favor and assistance in an earnest 
and effectual manner." The English government was annoyed by the 
presence of Dutch ships and settlers in and around Hudson river and 
on Feb. 7, 1621-22, Secretary George Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore, 
wrote to Carelton, ambassador at the Hague : 

" In the conclusion of your last letter, you wrote would soon treat 
with the States concerning the new plantation of the Hollanders in 
Virginia, as soon as you can take information of the state of the 
business, with which you would have been glad the Lords of the 
Council had been pleased to signify their com'd'ts. I do not know 
what it means, for from myself, I do not remember you had any 
directions to treat with the States about such a plantation. Only do 
I well call to mind that there were certain Hollanders that offered 
themselves, and to carry with them three score families so as they 
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might have a portion allotted to them in that country to build a town 
upon, with privileges, which offer you sent to me, and I acquainted 
his Majesty with it, he was pleased to refer it to the consideration of 
the Company of Ya. here, to whom he had formerly given all power, 
by his letters, when they planted in that plantation. And thereupon 
the Company were contented to receive them on certain conditions, 
which I sent unto you, to impart unto them. Since tBen I have 
heard nothing of it nor meddle in it. 

" If your Lordship had any further order to treat with the States 
about it, I would be glad to understand it by your next letter. " 

On the fifth of December, 1621, the company wrote to Wyatt: "We 
writ unto you very lately by the Discouerie whereof Capt. Thomas 
Jones went Maister: we have since received certain advice that there 
are newly gone from Amsterdam for the same trade of ffurs, and the 
self same places two small Pinaces the one of 40 Tunns with foure, 
and the other of 80 Tunns with six peeces of cast ordinance, double 
manned, and exceedingly well provided with commodities ; wherefore, 
it will very much import that the Discouerie be instantly expedited 
from Virginia. "1 

During the summer of 1622, Jones traded from Delaware Bay to 
Cape Cod, and was at Plymouth, New England, in August, 1622, of 
whom Bradford wrote, "A ship comes into the harbor one Captain 
Jones being chief therein. They were set out by some merchants to 
discover all the harbors between this and Virginia, and to trade along 
the coast. * * * There was in the ship a gentleman by name Mr 
John Pory, he had been secretary in Virginia and was now going 
home passenger in this ship." 

Jones does not appear to have behaved well, for on the seventeenth 
of December the "Council of New England,'' at a meeting in Lon- 
don, passed the following: "Whereas the Council were informed by 
Leo. Peddock that Capt. Jones who was imployed by y* Company of 
Virginia to fish upon y coasts of New England, hath this last yeare 
robbed the natives there of their furs, and offered to carry away some 
of them prisoners ; being grounded upon the sands nere Cape Cod y® 
savages escaped and made great exclamacon. * * * * i^^or pun- 
ishment whereof Sir Ferdinand Gorges is desired to signifie this abuse 
to y* Earle of Southampton. The clerke is appointed to understand 
from Master Collingwood what title to give uppon y® superscription."^ 

1 Neill's " Virginia Company of London," p. 267. 
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Jones, on his return to England from this voyage, was driven by 
contrary winds to the Azores, where for a time he was held in custo- 
dy, and he does not appear again in Virginia until 1625, in command 
of a privateer, with a Spanish frigate as a prize. 

It is worthy of note that John Cylarke, the pilot of the Mayflower 
and the first to land on the island in Plymouth harbor, where the 
colonists on Dec. 20, N. S., passed the first Sabbath in America, was 
also identified with and died in Virginia during Wyatt's administra- 
tion. He was in 1612 a pilot there when Dale was governor. A 
Spanish vessel one day stopped off Point Comfort and requested a 
pilot, when Clark was sent, and then the Spanish captain went to sea, 
leaving three of his company on shore, one of whom was discovered 
to be an English traitor, who had piloted the Spanish armada on the 
coast of England. He was hung by Dale. Clarke was carried to 
Spain, and after a confinement in the galleys, was released. In June, 
1620, Cushman wrote from England to Pastor Eobinson at Leyden : 
"We have hired another pilot here, one Mr. Clarke, who went last 
year to Virginia with a ship of kine." 

After his voyage in the Mayflower to New England, on the thir- 
teenth of February, 1621-22, O. S., Deputy Ferrar told the London 
company "that one Jo. Clarke, being taken from Virginia long 
since, by a Spanish ship that came to discover that plantacon, that 
forasmuch as he hath since that time done the Companie good service 
in many voidges to Virginia, and of late went into Ireland for the 
transportation of cattle to Virginia, he was an humble suitor that he 
might be admitted a free brother of the Companie, and have some 
shares of land bestowed upon." In 1623, in the ship Providence again 
be brought cattle to Virginia for Daniel Gookin, and soon after died." 

George Wyatt, the father of the governor, died in Ireland in Sep- 
tember, 1625, and was buried in England, at Bexley Abbey, Kent. 
Upon the receipt of the intelligence, the governorprepared to leave 
Virginia, but it was not until after the middle of May, 1626, that he 
reached England. After thirteen years, in the summer of 1639, ho 
was again appointed governor, as will be seen by the following letters, 
never before printed, and copied from the Coke manuscripts : 

" S': Embolden'd by your former fauours I Humbly craue leaue 
to p'sent to your Honour my instructions, hauing past the examina- 
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cion of the Sab Com" for forraine Plaotations, to whom they were 
referred by the I/* of his Ma**" most bono*** Priuy Councell, and after 
their report approued and allowed by their Lo<^* as fitt to be ppased for 
his Ma**" Signatare, together with the Names of such Persons as 
their Lo"^ approae o^ as fitt to be of the Councell in Virginia. In.the 
12th Instruction is left a Blanke to be fill'd up with his name, upon 
whom his Ma*' shall be pleased to conferre the place of Muster M' in 
Virginia, for which Capt. John West^ (a Grentleman of noble quality) 
is an humble suitor to his Ma*', who being recomended by my L* of 
Holland, I p'sume not to adde any thing in his behalfe. My humble 
suite to y" Honour is y* you will giue them conuenient dispatch, because 
I am now ready for my voyage, which his Ma**" seruice, with the time 
of yeare, call upon me to hasten, and these Instructions are the Com- 
passes, by which I am to steere my course. I should haue thought 
my self happy to haue waited on you in person, but since that could 
not be, haue gladly embraced this occasion of kissing your Honours 

hands and remaine 

" Your Honours most affectionate 

" to do you humble seruice, 

"July 11* 1639. "Francis Wiatt. 

" To the right bono S' John CokeKn* principall Secretary of State 

to his Ma*'. 

"At the Court." 

[Draft answer indorsed.] 

" S': According to your desire by your letter of the IP July w*^ 
I received here at Barwick the 18th. 1 now send you back your in- 
structions, signed by his Ma*' w*** the name of Capt. John West in- 
serted for your Mustermaster w"* his M** own hand writing. The 
expedition here hath been as great as the p'sent affairs did permit: 
A I hope this wil com speedily to your hands. So wishing you a 
prosperous voyage w*** honor and contentment in your imployment 
I comend you to Gods protection and remaine 

" Your assured frende to do you seruice 

" S» Francis Wyat Knight 

" Gouemor of Virginia." 



1 John West was the brother of Lord Delaware, and of Francis and Nathaniel West At one time 
be was acting gOTemor. One of his letters will be found in the Appendix. 
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" S^ I have presented to M' Secretary Cooke my Instruetoins, hau- 
ing past the Lords approbation. My suite io yoa. is, tlmt you 
wilbe plaAsed to pati iiiB fijonear in ^mind of them, that being prepared 
for his Ma**®' hand ; they may be signed and retourned unto me with 
all eonuenient expedition, because I am now upon the point of begin- 
ing my voyage, and these, w"** next to my comission are the maine, 
only wanting. Which fauour shall oblige me to remaine, 

"Yours to be comanded 

" July 11« 1639. " Francis Wiat." 

" S' : I haue deposited with my worthy Friend M' Lukas (because I 
could not conueniently conuey them) sixe pieces for M' Secretary, and 
fouour for yourselfe, which with my humble seruice I desire you to ac- 
cept Pray S' be pleased to direct them to me at M' Mordents house at 
the signe of the Golden gridiron by the Maypole in the Strand with a 
speciall charge for the safe deliuery. Or (if you please) least I be out 
of Towne, to M' Maurice Thomson at his housee in Loue lane reere 
St. Mary hill. 

"To his much honoured Friend M' Weckerlin Secretary totheright 
hono^** M' Secretary Coake." 

Virginia was torn by factions, and as he was unwilling to promote 
certain interests he became unpopular during his last term of office, 
and after eighteen months Berkeley was appointed his successor, and 
in February, 1642, landed at Jamestown. The next year Sir Francis 
Wyatt went back to England, and at his home, Bexley Abbey, Kent, 
his wife's uncle, George Sandys, the first treasurer of Virginia, at the 
age of sixty-six years, died. In the register of the parish church is 
the entry: "Georgius Sandys, Poetarum Anglorum sui soeculi facile 
princeps sepultus fiiit Martii 7, Stilo Anglic, An. Dom. 1643." 

In less than a year, on the twenty-fourth of August, 1644, the re- 
mains of Gov. Wyatt were placed in the family vault, in the same church- 
yard. The manor of Bexley Abbey had been in the family since the 
days of Queen Mary. 
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A. 
l)tKtm GiVEir BT GovEBiroB Wtatt fob Lots in Jamestown. 

PEED TO SIB GEOBOE TEABDLET. 

fff/ ttie GoverrC" and Cajt* Qenef^ of Virginia 

To all to whomo these p'sents shall come greeting in o' Lord God 
Krerlasting know Yee that I 8' ffrancis Wyatt Kt Govern' and Cap* 
Gener'' of Virginia doe w"* the Consent of the Couneell of State give and 
graunt unto 8' Georg Yeardley K* and one of his maj**" said Couneell 
of Htato and to his heires and assignes for ever for his better eonven- 
i«ncy and the more Comoditye of his houses & dwellings Seaven acres 
k one Koade of ground Stituate & being w'^^in the p'einets of James 
CItty and abutteth northerly upon the back river Southerly upon the 
ground of Cap' Roger Smith & Easterly upon the railes and fence 
which pteth the same from the Land of the Maine Island, and West- 
erly upon the Parke, by the bounds and marks appointed and deter- 
mined the same being as pte of his devident of one hundred acres in 

the right of his pson*^ Adventure To have and to hold the 

said soaven acres & one Roode of ground w'** all and Singular the 
appternces together w'** right and priveledges thereto belonging to 
the solo & pper use benofitt & behoofe of him the said S' Georg 
Yoardly his heires or assignes for ever Yeilding and paying to the 
Treasurer and Company and to their Successo' for ever yearely at 
the feast of St Michaell the Arch'gll for the said seaven acres and one 
rood the rent of twoo pence In Witnes whereof I have to these 
p'sonts sett my hand and the great Seale of the Colon}^ Given at 
James Citty the second day of December & in the yeares of the 
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Reigne of o' Soveraigne Lord James &c Anglai the twoe and twenti- 
eth Scotia fiftie eight Coll Yirg* the eighteenth Anno domni one 
thousand & six hundred twenty fower 

This ground by measure eonteyneth as is said seaven acres and a 
'quarter on that side towards the back river it eonteyneth thirtie twoe 
poles there lying a little marsh betweene the same and the backe 
river the foresaid towards Cap' Smiths ground is little more than 
thirty fower poles 

Will Clayborne. 

lot op ralph warner, councillor, august 14, 1624. 

By the Goverrf and Cap^ Gener" of Virginia 

To all to whome these p'sents shall come greeting in o' Lord God 
Everlasting Know Yee that I S' ffrancis Wyatt K' Govern' and 
dap' Gener^* of Virginia doe w**" the consent of the Councell of State 
give and graunt unto Ralph Warner Esq and one of the said Coun- 
cell of State and to his heires and assignes for ever for the better 
conveniencie, and more Comoditie of his houses, by him, Erected 
and builded, in the New Toune, w'^in the p'cincts of James Citty, 
one acre and a halfe of ground, lying and being about his said 
house, and abutting Southward upon the high way along the banks 
of the maine river Northward upon the backstreete Eastward upon 
the high way which p'teth it from the ground of Georg Menefey, 
merchant ; Westward partly upon the ground of Eichard Steephens, 
merchant, and upon the ground alsoe of John Chew, merchant, 
the said ground of one acre and a halfe partly belonging unto his 
foresaid house already built and p'tely unto a house hereafter to bee 
built by him in the backstreete and being in length on the West 
side nineteene poles on the East side twenty twoe poles in breadth 
ttlways eleaven poles being neare upon one acre and a halfe of the 
said one acre and a halfe being a pte of his first devident of one 
hundred acres due unto him for his owne psonall adventure the 
remainder hee haveing not as yett any where made choice. of To 
have and to hold the said one acre and a halfe of ground w"" all 
and Singular the apptenees togeather w*^ all rights and priviledges 
thereto belonging to the sole and pper use benefitt and behoofe of 
him the said Ealph Warner his said heires and assignes for ever 
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Yeilding and paying unto the Treasurer and Company and to their 
Suecesso" for ever for the said one acre and a halfe of ground the 
fee rent of Twoe pence In Witnes whereof I have to these p'sents 
sett my hand and the great seale of the Colony Given at James 
Citty the fowerteenth day of August in the yeare of the reigne of 
o' Soveraigne Lord James &c Anglia the twoe and twentieth Scotia 
fifty Bight Anno domni one thousand six hundred twenty and fower 
Coll Virginia Eighteenth 

This ground was laid out by mee — William Clayborne it lacketh 
about fowerteen poles of one acre and a halfe. 



B. 
Letter of John West while Acting Goveenor op Virginia. 

(Copied from original in Pablic Becoid Office, London.) 

Most Eeverent and Right Ho**® W^'in few dayes after Sir John 
Harvey had expressed his intent to the Counsell heere of departinge 
the Colonye Wee opened his Ma***" Commission wherein wee found 
ourselves injoyned in case of vacancye whither by death or occa- 
sioned by publig or private affayers to elect among our number one 
to supply the place until further commandeyther from his Ma'^* or 
your LordPP" received, w**** choice made by pluralitye of voyces his 
Ma'y*" Commission expresslye ratifyes. The Counsell with one con- 
sent were soe pleased as to fasten their votes on mee to w*** the peo- 
ples suffrages as willingly condiscended Neythor was presumption 
the cause of soe hasty a choyce before Sir John Harvey was out of 
the Capes as it is injuriously objected by some but I hope your Honours 
will conceive a truer and a more direct reason necessitated it for wee 
deferred the election until the last day and houre of the CounselPs 
sitting after w*** tyme it was impossible to effect it w"" a full conformi- 
ty e to* his Ma'^" Commission and reserving our duetie of informacon 
to your LoPP" the dwellings of some of the Counsell being remote one 
hundred miles from others of them and from the place of the shipps 
ridinge that one ship being the last of that yeare left in the river, 
soe that onles wee had then made our choyce we could not for want 
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of the full number of the Counsell have duely performed it, neyther 
could wee have given yo' Lor^P" a satisfaction that we had still pre- 
served the old forme of Governm* prescribed by his Ma*'* which we 
are resolved soe punctually to observe that (as formerly we have en- 
gaged ourselves to yo' Lor^P") we shall not until further instruction 
swerve from thence though but in things indifferent K by Yo' 
LorPP' favourable mediation it shall please his Ma'^® to confirme the 
act of the countrye I shall do my uttmost expresse myself a fayth- 
ful and zealous servant or otherwise w^ as devoted a submission be 
ready to give up my charge where his Ma*^* shall place it Yo' Lor^P" 
may please to be informed that the Colonic hath this yeare received 
an increase of one thousand six hundred and six persons but I find 
withall that muche imputation undeservedly lyeth upon the Countrye 
by the Merchants crime whoe so* pester their shipps w*^ passengers 
that through throng and noysomenes they bring noe lesse than infec- 
tion among us w**^ is soe easily to be distinguished from any cause in 
the malignitye of the clymate that where the most pestered shipps 
rent their passengers they carry w**" them almost a generall mortallitye 
w°*^ my duetye therefors preferes to yo' Lor^P" serious consideracon 
Without infringing his Ma*^"" Grant to the Lord Baltimore we have 
taken the nearest course for avoiding of further unnaturall broiles 
between them of Maryland and those of the Isle of Kent as we find 
those of Maryland in o*^ limits we bind them in deep bonds to keepe 
the Kinges peace towards those of the Isle of Kent as alsoe Capt. 
Clayborne the Commander of the Isle of Kent to those of Maryland. 
As further cause shall require Your Honours shall receive an accompt 
from 

Yo' LorPP" humbly devoted servant 

John West. 

Point Comfort this 28"» of March 1636 
Addressed to the most Eeverent and right Hon^^* the Lords and 

others his Ma'^*" Commiss" for Plantations — these present 

[Indorsed by Sec. Windebank] 

John West chosen Governor in Yirginia to the Lids. Comm" for 
Plantations rec* 19 June at Hampton Court. 
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NOTICE OF BOOKS WITH MANUSCRIPT 
ANNOTATIONS OF MELANCTHON. 



By Edward D. Netll, D.D. 



There are several works in the Maealester College Library which 
contain the book-plate of "Georgius Kloss, M.D., Francofurti ad 
Moenura." Dr. Kloss, a learned man, devoted eighteen years in pro- 
curing rare editions. In 1835 his valuable collection was sold by Soth- 
eby & Son, London, and more than twenty of these books are now de- 
posited in one of the bookcases of Maealester College Library. Two of 
these are especially noteworthy, because they contain many annota- 
tions in the handwriting of Philip Melancthon, a name honored among 
scholars, and who, when approaching manhood, was praised by the 
distinguished Erasmus for his remarkable research, elegant style, and 
correct knowledge of classical literature. 

When he was called to the professorship of Greek, in Jiie Univer- 
sity of Wittenberg, a friend, under the date of May 5, IjolS, wrote to 
the elector of Saxony : ** It is necessary that Philip should seriously 
prepare for the intended journey, and he must take all his books 
with him, for without books no one can properly teach or give lec- 
tures. " When only twenty-two years of age he gave public lectures 
to crowded audiences at the university, ^ upon the books of Homer. 

He appears to have read, with a pen in hand, and as a sentence 
suggested thought he wrote a marginal annotation. At times he 
used a fine-nibbed pen, but often it seems to have been as coarse as a 
reed. Frequently he emploj-ed red ink, and rubricated the initial 
letters. His motto was "Let no day pass without some annotation." 

1 For a long time Wittenberg was highly esteemed as a seat of learning. Shakespeare, in the 

tragedy of " Hamlet," makes the King of Denmark say to his nephew : 

" For your intent 
In going back to school in Wittenberg, 
It is most retrograde to our desire ! " 

Gertrude, his mother, also pleads : 

*' Let not thy mother lose her prayers. Hamlet, 
I pray thee stay with us, go not to Wittenberg." 
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The title page of his " Valerius UaximuB," reduced one-half, is here 
given, and although the manuscript notes JDdistinctly appear, the 
reader can obtain an idea of UelancthoD's method. The blank k-af at 
the end of the volume ia wholly filled with his writing. The book is 
in clear type, printed in November, A. D. 1508, at Mediolanum, now 
Kilan. Melancthon has written on the title that the scholar The- 
ophilus CholcondyluH had assisted in editing the work. And on the 
lowercorner. indifferent writing, it is mentioned that it once belonged 
to the library of D. Farenholtz. It appeared as No. 3805 in the 
Sotheby catalogue. 
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The plate, pagu 41, isarepreBentation of a copy of the first page of 
" Slorals of Seneca." The work ib a folio, and in October, 1490, before 
the Western hemisphere was discovered, it was pnnted at Yenice, by 
Bemardinus of Cremona and Simon "de Luero," at the time that 
Aldus Uinutius in that city was making a repatation for his work. 
In lyi»ography the book will compare favorably with an "Aldine." 
The folio page, 11x6 inches, is here reduced to 6x5. The annotations 
of Uelancthon and the initial letters drawn by him arc in red ink, 
but in the reprodoction appear black. It was sold as No. 3515 at the 
Sotheby sale. 

After a life of study, and a residence of more than forty years in 
Wittenberg, Melancthon passed away. The day before his death he 
asked to be removed to his library, and there amid life-long compan- 
ions, his beloved books, in the sixty-third year of his age, A. D. 1K60, 
his spirit left the mortal body. 

He was of medium stature, thin hair, high forehead, bright, pene- 
trating eyes, and broad chest. The portrait is an exact facsimile of a 
copper plate in Fuller's Abel Redevivus, published in 1651, in Lon- 
don. If not the first, it is among the first engravings of Melancthon 
that appeared in England. 
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saint PAUL, MINN.: 



TO 

ALEXANDER RAMSEY,' 

First Governor of Minnesota, 
First President of its Historical Society, 
under whose judicious administra- 
tion the elements of Society 
were rounded into form. 



THE BEGINNING OF ORGANIZED SOCIETY 



IN THE SAINT CROIX VALLEY, MINNESOTA. 



By Edward D. Neill, D.D. 



The organization of society in Minnesota is identified with the val- 
ley of the Saint Croix river. 

Daniel Greysolon, the Sieur Du Lhut (written also Du Luth), after 
serving with the troops of Louis the Fourteenth of France at the 
battle of SeneflTe, in Belgium, where William of Orange was defeated, 
returned to Canada. He passed the winter of 1678-79 in a log hut 
about a mile from Sault Ste. Marie, and during the summer and fol- 
lowing winter visited the Sioux around the western extremity of Lake 
Superior. In a letter, written to the Marquis of Seignelay, he men- 
tions : " In June, 1680, not being satisfied with having made my dis- 
covery by land, I took two canoes, with an Indian who was my 
interpreter, and four Frenchmen, to make it by water. With this 
view I entered a river which empties eight leagues from the extremity 
of Lake Superior, on the south side, when, after having cut some 
trees and broken about a hundred beaver dams, I reached the upper 
waters of said river; and then I made ^ portage of half a league to 
reach a lake, the outlet of which fell into a very fine river, which took 
me down into the Mississippi." 

Saint Croix was the name given to this stream soon after Du Luth's 
exploration. It has no ecclesiastical significance, as has sometimes 
been supposed. Neither Jesuit nor Franciscan priests established 
missions west of Lake Superior. The Dutch Franciscan Hennepin, 
who accompanied the trader Accault and in the summer of 1680 
passed a few weeks among the Sioux of the Mille Lacs region, refers 
to the absence of Christian missions in this region with a pen perhaps 
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tipped with envy of the Jesuits. He writes: "Can it be possible 
that the prodigious amount of savage converts could escape the sight 
of a multitude of French Canadians who travel every year? * * * 
How comes it to pass that these churches, so devout and so Numerous, 
should be invisible when I passed through so many countries and 
nations?" 

John Gilmary Shea, a devoted member of the Church of Rome, in 
his History of Catholic Missions, mentions that in 1680 "Father En- 
galran was apparently alone at Green Bay and Father Pierson at 
Mackinaw. Of the other missions neither Le Clerq nor Hennepin, 
the Recollect writers of the West at this time, make any mention, or 
in any way allude to their existence." 

Du Luth passed the winter of 1682-83 in Paris. In August, 1683, 
he had returned to Mackinaw. A letter to Governor de la Barre 
states that on the eighth of the month he left with thirty men, and 
goods, by way of Green Bay, for the Sioux country. After this, in 
1688, Franquelin's map was drawn for Louis the Fourteenth, and on 
it is marked Fort St. Croix, at the portage between the St. Croix 
river and the Bois Brul^ of Lake Superior. St. Croix and the broth- 
ers Pepin, at this time, wore engaged in the Indian trade. The next 
year, at a post on the east shore of Lake Pepin, Nicholas Perrot pre- 
pared an official account of his proceedings, and in it, for the first 
time, is written the river St Croix and the river St, Pierre, 

Pierre Le Sueur^ who was a companion of Perrot, was the explorer 
of the Minnesota river, and in the history of the expedition to the 
Mahkahto^ or Blue Earth river, it is recorded that on the sixteenth 



1 The progress of error in Mtnuesota nomeiudatare is worthy of notice. In Le Baeur's daj the 
Mahkahto was called on account of the o(^r of the earth on its banks. Becently it has been pub- 
lished that the river was named from manka, skunk. Under the date of Not. 26, 1889, the Rev. 
John P. Williamson of the Dakota mission writes: "Your letter about tho meaning of Mankato is 
received. Every linguist knows that there is no end to ridiculous translations. The present in- 
stance, which I never heard suggested before, sounds like the insinuation of some country editor. 
The Indian words for earth and skunk are very similar, both being generally written ' maka.' See I>r. 
Biggs' Vocabulary, p. 36 * maka,' and p. 137 ' manka.' The word ' to ' means blue or green, but this is 
not in dispute. So Mankato might mean either Blue Earth or Blue Skunk. But the question is not 
what it might mean but what it did mean to those who framed it Those who framed the name were 
not the men who laid out the townsite of Mankato and made the blunder of spelling the word with 
an n, but the Indians, who generations before called the Blue Earth river and the adjacent country 
Makato-oze, abbreviated Makato. Now ask any Sioux Indian what the name of that stream means 
and he will tell you bltie earth for paint, along its banks. Any good scholar will know that the word 
does not mean skunk for two reasons : first, because of the pronunciation given by the Indians to 
maka, and secondly, because the ending ' oze ' which is often attached would not be appropriate if 
the *maka ' meant skunk." 



Do Lute's Ezplokations. 
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September, 1700, "he left a large river on the east aide [of the Mia- 
sissippi] D&mod St. , Croix because a FreDchman of that Dame was 
Bhipwrecked at ita mouth." 

Da Luth must always be recognized as the leader in the conflict 
for commercial supremacy, waged between the French and BngliBh, 
north and west of Lake Superior. He established a trading post at 
the western extremity of that lake, and in a letter to Governor de la 
Sarre wrote that in June, lf!83, he had visited Lake Alemipigon and 
by the distribution of presents had prevented the savages from carry- 
ing their beaver skins to the English at Hudson's Bay, and promised 
the next spring to send his brother to establish a post toward the ex- 
tremity of Alemipigon. 
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The information gained by Du Lutb, Perrot and Le Sueur as to the 
topography of the Lake Superior region was embodied in a map 
drawn by the distinguished geographer, William De Lisle, which, in 
1703, first appeared, and a section of which is given on previous page.^ 

The Saint Croix valley was then well known. Snake river is marked 
R. du Serpent, and the Sunrise as R. du Portage. The two streams 
flowing into the Mississippi above the Falls of Saint Anthony, R. de 
Mendeouacanton, a Sioux word meaning " Dwellers at Spirit Lake," 
and R Medesinon, Spirit, Medicine, or Sacred Men's river, which has 
been corrupted into Rum river, from the supposition that the spirit 
referred to was "eaw de vie,'' as rum was often called by the traders. 

Belli n, the French geographer, alludes, in 1755, to an old trading 
post on the St. Croix river, forty leagues from its mouth and twenty- 
five from Lake Superior, and Thomas Jeifery's, geographer to the 
king of England, in a map printed in 1762, marks on the St. Croix 
near the point mentioned, an abandoned post. Until after the War 
' for Independence the villages of the Eastern Sioux were all above the 
St. Croix, and Wapashaw, lived on the banks of the Minnesota, near 
its mouth. 

Charles Gautier,^ who when a lad of eighteen years of age had 
fought in 1755, against Braddock near Pittsburg, afterwards an In- 
dian interpreter for the British, under the date of twelfth of Febru- 
ary, 1778, writes in his journal: "I appeared at the river S'te. Croix, 
where I learned that part of the Sioux were wintering at the upper 
point of this river with some Puants, who fared very badly on account 
of the delay of their comrades, who were at Montreal, thinking they 
were dead, and in virtue of this they wanted to kill Sieur Robert, be- 
ing English. As soon as the news was known I started to quiet this 
tumult and arrived the thirteenth at the house of the said S' Robert, 
where it was time, seeing the mood in which I f«»und those rascals. I 
pacified them as well as I could, and the French after this affair in- 
formed rae where the Sioux were. The seventeenth I had a runner 

leave to go to 8abach6 [Wapashaw], a great Sioux chief, and an- 

__^^_^___ » 

1 Although De Lisle's maps bear the date of A. D. 1703, all that I have ever seen was revised after 
A. D. 1718. He was not elected until the summer of 1718 a member of the " Acadetuie Royale des 
Sciences," and when the map plate was corrected the fact of his membership was added. 

2 Charles Gautier's daughter Madeline, became the wife of H. M. Fisher, who was an English 
trader on the upper Mississippi, in 1805, when Lieut. Pike visited this region. Finher's mother was 
the wild, beautiful and reckless daughter of Harry Monro, chaplain of a Highlander regiment 
during the French and English war. 
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other to go among the Sauteux. * * * I heard it said that the 
Scioux of the river St. P're [St. Peter], were assembling to go to war 
against the Sauteux. I had a runner set out and begged them to 
keep quiet, that I had a matter to communicate to them. The twenty - 
second, 8abach6 sent me word they were going to bo with me in five 
davs." 

On the twenty-seventh of April Wapashaw came with twenty war- 
riors, and the next day Gautier returned with him to the St. Pierre 
now Minnesota river. From this period traders from Green Bay and 
Prairie du Chien passed the winter in the valley of the Saint Croix. 

It is noteworthy that the first Christian missionary to reside among 
the savages west of Lake Superior is yet living in the valley of the 
Saint Croix near Stillwater. The Rev. William T. Boutwell was edu- 
cated at Philips Exeter Academy, Dartmouth College, and Andover 
Theological Seminary. Resolved to be an Indian missionary, at the 
request of Henry R. Schoolcraft, then Indian agent at Sault Ste. 
Marie, he passed the winter of 1831-32 at that point in the study oi 
the Ojibway, or Chippeway, language. During the summer of 1832 
he accompanied Schoolcraft to the sources of the Mississippi, and upon 
his return passed through Lake St. Croix, in the vicinity of which he 
is passing a hopeful and cheerful old age. 

On the twenty-sixth of July, 1832, near the head of this lake, 
Schoolcraft met a Mr. Brown, with four canoes, and several French- 
men and Indians, and as there was reason to think that he had been 
selling whisky to the Indians his license to trade was revoked. 

In October, 1833, Mr. Boutwell returned, and has passed His life 
within the limits of what is now the State of Minnesota. He proceed- 
ed to Leech Lake where the Pillager Chippeways resided, and began 
work as a missionary. In one of his letters, soon after his arrival, he 
wrote: 

*'To a person unaccustomed to Indian manners and Indian wild- 
ness, it would have been amusing to have seen the little ones, as 
I approached their lodge, running and screaming, more terrified, if 
possible, than if they had met a bear robbed of her whelps. It was 
not long, however, before most of them overcame their fears; and in 
a few days my dwelling (a lodge which I occupied for three or four 
weeks) was frequented from morning till evening by an interesting 
group of boj's, all desirous to learn to read and sing. To have seen 
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them hanging, some on one knee, others upon my shoulder, reading 
and singing, while others, whether from shame or fear I know not, 
who dared not venture within, were peeping in through the sides of 
the cottage, or lying flat upon the ground and looking under the bottom, 
might have provoked a smile, especially to have seen them as they 
caught a glance of my eye, springing upon their feet and running like 
so many wild asses' colts. The rain, cold, and snow were alike to 
them, in which they would come day after day, many of them clad 
merely with a blanket and a narrow strip of cloth about their loins." 

In 1836 a mission for the Ojibways was established by associates of 
Mr. Boutwell in the valley of the Saint Croix. 

Pokeguma is one of the "Mille Lacs," or thousand beautiful lakes 
for which Minnesota is remarkable. It is about four or five miles in 
extent, and a mile or more in width. Its shores are strewn with 
boulders that in a past geologic age have been brought by some 
mighty impetus from the icy north. Down to the water's edge grow 
the tall pinee, through which, for many years, the deer have bounded, 
and the wind sighed mournfully, as they wafted away to distant lands 
the shriek of many Dahkotah or Ojibway mothers, caused by the 
slaughter of their children. The lake is situated on Snake river, 
about twenty miles above the junction of that stream with the Saint 
Croix. 

The first to engage in labor for the welfare of the Indians here was 
Frederick Ayer. He had not at that time been ordained as a minister 
but did the work of catechist and teacher. Quiet, practical, persis- 
tent, and aided by a cheerful, hopeful, industrious and sympathetic wife, 
he-mada^some impression upon the band at this point. The sneer 
that missionaries teach the savages the catechism but not to work, was 
here impossible. The plan pursued must even now meet the approba- 
tion of every friend of the Indian. After a few years Mr. Boutwell, as 



1 Frederick Ayer, the son of a iniDister, in 1S03 was born at Stookbridge, Mass. In 1829 he be- 
came a teacher in the Presbyterian mission on Mackinaw island, and in the summer of 1H80 he 
opened a school at La Pointe island, Lake Superior. In 1832 he taught a school at Sandy Lake of the 
upper Mississippi. He then went and established an Indian mission at Yellow Lake, Wis.» 
where C. W. Borup was the trader and whose wife had been a pupil at Mackinaw. In 1836 he came 
to Pokeguma. After the fight at Pokeguma, he visited Ohio and was ordained as a minister. Re- 
turning to the Chippeways, he established a mission at Red Lake. In 1857 he was a member of the 
State Constitutional Convention. Always in sympathy with the weak, in 1865 he became a mission- 
ary to the colored people at Atlanta, Ga., and in 1867 was buried in the Atlanta cemetery. His 
widow is still living at Belle Prairie, Morrison county, Minnesota. 
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an ordained clergyman, left Leech Lal^e and joined this mission. 
On the foux'th of January, 1841, he left La Pointe for Pokeguma, and 
at the time the snow on the ground was two feet deep. A sled drawn 
hy a pair of dogs carried hlankets, provisions, kettles and axes, and 
he and his companions used their snow shoes. The journey occupied 
ten days. In a letter written the next month he used these words : 
" Nothing surprised me more than to find them all cutting wood, from 
the highest chief to the lowest menial. The first who came begging 
was told that there were provisions for such, and only such, as were 
willing to work and earn it. Mr. Ayer offered one bushel of potatoes, 
or an equivalent in corn, for every cord of wood they would cut. The 
major part took their axes while a few looked on in derision. But it 
was not long before those who derided were glad to take their axes 
too. Instead of begging, now, if a man is hungry, he takes his wife 
and children with his axes, and goes into the woods, puts up a cord 
of wood, and then calls on Mr. Ayer to measure it and pay him. In 
this way the Indians had cut between seventy and eighty cords of 
wood. We feel that an important point has been gained in breaking 
up their inveterate habit of begging, and introducing that of labor.*^ 

On the twenty-ninth day of July, 1837, the Chippeways signed a 
treaty at Fort Snelling which ceded their lands between the Saint 
Croix and Mississippi rivers, and opened the land for settlement by 
the hardy American woodman and pioneer. 

The very night the treaty was agreed upon a young man of energy, 
foresight, clean habits, pleasing manners, good education, and influen- 
tial connections, named Fjaoklin Steele,^ with some associates, has- 
tened, in b easioe,'frQm ^Fort Snelling to the Falls of St. Croix, there 
to make a claim and utilise the valuable water power. Here was the 
nucleus of all of the industrial interests of Minnesota, and at this 
point was concentrated in the words of Whittier: 

'* The raw material of a state, 
Its muscle and its mind." 

The late Jeremiah Eussell, in his account of the first claim making, 
wrote : " Franklin Steele, Dr. Fitch, Mr. Maginnis and myself started 
for the St. Croix river from the Fort in a birch bark canoe propelled 

1 Franklin Steele was born in 1818, in Chester county, Pennsylvania. His father, James, was a 
prominent citizen, and during the war of 1812-1815 was inspector general of Pennsylvania. His 
father's brother, John Steele, was a brave officer during the War for Independence, and in June, 1780 » 
at Morristown, N. J., commanded the guard at Washington's headquarters. 



^ 
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by eight stalwart men. About noon on Monday we came in sight of 
St. Croix Falls. Here we commenced a log cabin, Mr. Steele being 
the chief architect. One of our voyageurs, after eyeing the structure 
a moment, took off his hat and crawled into the cabin between the 
logs. While Steele and Maginnis wore left to "hold the fort" and 
stop up cracks, two parties went out to search for pine lands, one in 
charge of Dr. Fitch, and one of which I was the leader. My party 
stopped at Sunrise, while the rest went on to Snake river. 

" In returning we constructed a raft which would not hold all, and it 
was determined to leave one man behind. Soon there was heard the 
sharp crack of a gun, and we thought that th© one left had killed 
himself Soon he appeared on the shore, jumped on the raft, and drew 
from his coat a small red squirrel and said : ' This is what I fired at, 
instead of myself; I shan't starve now.' As darkness began to fall I 
saw a small birch canoe in the branches of a thorn-apple tree, which, 
with hard labor, we secured, and in it pursued our journey and soon 
came to the camp of a wild half breed, whose wife was the daughter 
of an old trader named Connor. He provided us with a good meal of 
fish, venison, turtle, muskrat and dumplings, all cooked in one kettle.". 

During the autumn of 1837 men were employed to cut logs in the 
pine forests of Snake river for the contemplated mill at St. Croix 
Falls, although, the land was still owned by the Indians, as the treaty 
had not yet been ratified by the United States Senate. In the spring 
of 1838 Mr. Steele left Fort Snelling, and went to St. Louis, Mo., and 
then formed a mercantile corporation to operate in the St. Croix val- 
ley. His partners were Fitch of Muscatine, Iowa, Libbey of Alton, 
111., Hungerford and Livingston of St. Louis, and Hill and Wm. Hol- 
combe of Quincy, 111. It was agreed that 820,000 should be expended 
in a mill, and that they should be known as the St. Croix Falls 
Lumbering Company. 

The treaty with the Ojibways or Chippeways, in June, 1838, was 
ratified by the United States, and the land legally opened for white 
pioneers. 

On the seventeenth of July the steamboat Palmyra, the first to dis- 
turb the waters of Saint Croix river, arrived at the Falls and landed 
men, machinery and supplies. Under the direction of Calvin Tuttle, 
a worthy, unobtrusive and competent millwright, the work was com- 
menced, and here some of the best citizens of Minnesota, by honest 
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toil, laid the foundations of their prosperity. A few weeks after this 
a band of Indians came to Fort Snelling from the Falls of Saint Croix, 
and said that they had met a "man with whisky to the chin."i 

It had been decided that the first payments under the treaty to the 
Chippeways should be at the Falls of St. Croix. The steamboat Gypsy 
did not arrive at Fort Snelling until late in October with the annuity 
goods, and it was necessary for Miles Vineyard, the Chippeway sub- 
agent, to pay the captain four hundred and fifty dollars to venture to 
the Falls of St. Croix. While at the Fort some French Canadians 
and half-breeds became drunk and quarrelsome, and an eye-witness 
wrote had a "royal battie and fought like wolves," while the Indians, 
derided. 

On the twenty-fourth of the month the boat left for the St, Croix, 
but owing to high winds, only reached Kaposia that night. The next 
day it passed Pine Bend, where Hazen Mooers^ had a trading post, 
and stopped at the mouth of the St. Croix river. The next day it 
passed up the lake and Sioux Agent Taliaferro* who was on board, 
mentions in his journal that it " grounded at the new town of Stam- 



1 On the ninth of June, 1838, Big Thunder, the Kaposia chief, sent an Indian to tell the agent 
at Fort Snelling that a man was selling whisky on the east side of the river, above their Tillage. 
Major Taliaferro sent back these words : " Tell my friend, your chief, I will keep an eye on the per> 
son named, as I hear Perront is located below the cave to sell whisky." 

The cave referred to is that near the St. Paal City Hospital. Perront or Parrant, owing to a 
squint, called Pig's Eye, was the ignoble founder of Saint Paul, the town in the New Year's Addresa 
of the St. Paul Ptoneer for 1850, thus described : 

" Below Fort Snelling, seven miles or so, 

And three above the village of Old Crow, 

Pig's Eye? Yes: Pig's Eye! That's the spot, 

A very funny name; is it not? 

Pig's Eye's the spot to plant my city on. 

To be remembered when I am gone : 

Pig's Eye converted thou shalt be like Saul, 

Thy name, henceforth, shall be Saint Paul." 

2 Hazen Mooers was one of the oldest Indian traders in Minnesota, having in 1819, after the 
death of James Aird, been appointed by the American Fur Company to look arter their interests in 
the Minnesota valley. During the summer of 1828 he brought to Fort Snelling from Lake Traverse,. 
126 packs of furs, valued at $12,000. When St. Croix county, Wisconsin, was organized he was one of 
the commissioners, and his house at Grey Cloud a place of election. 

3 Lawrence Taliaferro, sometimes written Tolliver, belonged to an old Virginia family. Robert, 
the first in this country, was born in 1635, married the daughter of Rev. Charles Grymes, and died 
in 1700. 

John, son of Robert, captain of a company against thefindians, married Sarah, a daughter of 
Col. Lawrence Smith, of Gloucester, and died in 1720. 

Lawrence, son of John, sheriff of Essex county, died in 1726. 

Francis, son of Lawrence, married Elizabeth Hay in 1730, and died in 1767. 

John, son of Francis, was born Sept. 30, 1745, lived in King George county, and died in 1790. 
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baaghville,^ as it is called, a barren, miserable spot ; got off at ten 
o'clock, passed up to the head of the lake. We see the Chippeways 
encamped. At 11:30 p. m. we are saluted by a squad of most miser- 
able looking objects in the shape of mortals. A number of persons 
residing at the Falls of St. Croix met us. I paid ten dollars for a 
bark canoe to a Chippeway for my own use. There is no wood to be 
had anywhere on Lake St. Croix. The whole looks a barren waste of 
hills. No eligible spots." 

On the fourteenth of April, 1839, the steamboat Ariel reached Fort 
Snelling, and thc.Indian agent makes this entry: "Twenty barrels of 
whisky shipped by H. L. Dousman of the American Fur Company for 
Joseph R. Brown near the Lake St. Croix. Last winter Mr. Brown 
was at Prairie [du Chien] and brought up four or five barrels." 

In September, 1838, Lewis Judd and David Hone of Marine, 111., 
arrived in the St. Croix valley as agents of a company who desired to 
build a mill, and they reported upon their return that the site now 
known as Marine was suitable. During the winter the site was occu- 
pied by Jeremiah Russell and Levi W. Stratton, from St. Croix Falls, 
but they were subsequently bought off. The company was composed 
of good men, among others the brothers Judd, Orange Walker, David 
Hone and Samuel Burkleo. They left St. Louis on April 27th, in the 
steamer Fayette, with mill machinery, oxen, cows and farming imple- 
ments. On the eleventh of May the boat stopped at Fort Snelling and 
the quiet, intelligent bearing of the pioneers made a favorable impres- 
sion. Agent Taliaferro wrote : " I am much pleased with the lumber 
company for St. Croix, men of character and energy. My wishes for 
success attend them." 



1 Judge Morgan L. Martin of Green Bay, in Wisconsin Historical Collections, Vol. XL, p. 892, 
writes: " Samuel S. Stambaugh was appointed Indian agent at Green Bay, in 1831, by President 
Jacksdli. He was the publisher of a county newspaper in Pennsylvania and was supposed to have 
received the appointment as a reward for political services, his personal character not being such as 
to commend him to public favor. His nomination was said to have been promptly r^ected by the 
senate on account of dissolute habits while at Washington with an Indian del^ation." At the time 
of the treaty with the Chippeways he was sutler at Fort Snelling. 

James Garnett Taliaferro, son of John, by his wife Wiihemina Wishart, a lineal descendant of 
Gieorge Wishart, the Scotch martyr burned for his faith in 1546, had several sons. 

1. John, born in 1778. 

2. William, born 1790, a distinguished graduate of Princeton College, whose portrait is in the 
library, and died in 1836. 

8. James, born 1792. . 

4. Lawrence, born Feb. 27, 1794, in Prince William county, Virginia, served with distinction in 
the last war with Great Britain, after peace was declared migor of Thirteenth United States Infantry, 
resigned in 1819, to become the first Indian agent for the Sioux, and was retained in this office by the 
United States for more than twenty years. He married Eliza Dillon of Bedford, Pa., and there died 
in January, 1871. 
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Such men did not, likfi tho Indian trndors who had prowled in the 
vallej, consider a barrel of whisky a legitimate factor in business. As 
Soon as tbey landed, on the thirteenth of Julj, a place and work was 
found for each band, and in three months the mill was erected and 
sawed the first lumber in tbe valley. 

On the thirtieth of July, a few miles bolow Marine, in tbe valley 
where tbo state penitentiary stands at Stillwater, a fierce conflict oc- 
curred between the Sioux and Ojibways which has been frequently 
related. On the twenty -fourth of the month tbe steamboat Malta 
came from Fort Snelling with a party to visit the battle field. 
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The map is a rude sketch drawn by a missionary fifty years ago 
to show the mission stations. After the conflict, the Sioux abandoned 
their village at Lake Harriet, through fear of the Chippeways, and 
hovered around Fort Snelling and the Minnesota river, and the mis- 
sionaries Samuel and Gideon H. Pond temporarily occupied a stone 
building west of Fort Snelling, toward the falls now called Minne- 
haha. At Lac-qui-Parle were the Sioux missionaries Rev. Thomaa 
S. Williamson, M.D., Stephen E. Riggs and the mission farmer, A. G. 
Huggins. . At the Sioux village of Kaposia was a Methodist mission 
in charge of Rev. Thomas W. Pope. The half-breeds and Indians on 
the west side of the Mississippi in May, 1839, showed so much ill will 
that he thought of abandoning the field, but the Indian agent sug- 
gested that he should cross to the east side and settle near the " Grand 
Marais." The advice was followed, and the mission removed to Red 
Rock, though ultimately abandoned. In 1846 the Rev. Dr. William- 
son came down from Lac-qui-Parle and opened a mission at Kaposia, and 
continued there for seven years. At Red Wing's village, at the head of 
Lake Pepin, was a Swiss mission supported by the Evangelical Society 
of Lausanne. Among the Chippeways the Rev. W. T. Boutwell was 
still at Leech Lake, E. F. Ely at Fon du Lac of St. Louis river, and 
Frederick Ayer at Pokeguma. 

LTpon Stambaugh's retirement, Franklin Steele was appointed sutler 
at Fort Snelling, and after 1839 had little to do in developing the val- 
ley of the Saint Croix, bi^t concentrated his energies at the Falls of 
St. Anthony, where, with others, he erected a large mill that attracted 
population, and around that first improvement is now the great city 
of Minneapolis. In April, 1843, he married, in Baltimore, Md., Annie^ 
the grand -daughter of Commodore Barney, a distinguished naval 
officer in the last war with Great Britain, and a grandchild of Samuel 
Chase, one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. From 
that period his home became a centre of pleasant social influence, and 
here was never heard any of the slang of the roaring fellows of a log- 
ger's camp. 

One of his sisters married Gen. H. H. Sibley, U. S. Yols., another, 
Dr. Thomas R. Potts, an early physician of St. Paul, and a third, 
Gen. R. W. Johnson, U. S. A. For many years Mr. Steele resided in 
Washington City, but in September, 1880, while on a visit to Minne- 
apolis, suddenly expired. 
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The year that Marine mills were erected the Indian trader, Joseph 
E. Brown, and others, built a groggery on the military reservation at 
Fort Snelling. Among the documents in the war department at 
Washington is the following, addressed to the surgeon general: 
" Since the middle of winter we have been completely inundated with 
ardent spirits, and consequently the most beastly scenes of intoxica- 
tion among the soldiers of this garrison and the Indians in this vicin- 
ity. The whisky is brought here by citizens pouring in upon us and 
settling themselves on the opposite shore of the Mississippi river in 
defiance of our worthy commanding officer, Major J. Plympton, whose 
authority they set at naught. At this moment there is a citizen named 
Brown, once a soldier in the Fifth infantry, who was discharged at 
this post when Colonel Snelling commanded, and who has since been 
employed by the American Fur Company, actually building on the land 
marked out as thereserve, and within gun-shot distance of the Fort, a 
whisky shop." 

The Government, to preserve the soldiers from drunkenness, ordered 
all squatters, in 1840, to leave the reservation, and Brown, in the he- 
gira, went back to Grey Cloud and then came and built a house of 
tamarack logs plastered with mud, at a point now embraced in the 
city of Stillwater. There was nothing unpleasant in Mr. Brown's 
appearance. He was perhaps the " most mild-mannered man " whose 
foot-prints were seen on the sands of Lake St. Croix. Possessed of 
more than ordinarj^ intellectual power, and never stirred by strong 
convictions, as the territory increased in population, by his quiet 
combinations, he was a recognized power in political conventions. He 
was sent to the lower house of the Wisconsin legislature in 1840, 
from Crawford county, and in 1841 to the upper house. By his ex- 
ertions an act was passed in 1840, creating St. Croix county, compris- 
ing the region west of the Chippeway, east of the Mississippi river, 
and extending to the British possessions. ^ An election was held by 
the citizens of this immense county the next August, at which fifty- 
eight votes were cast, and forty-five were in favor of Brown's tama- 
rack house being the county seat, and it was named Dakotah. 



1 A writer on page 40, Vol. IV., " M iimesota Historical Collections," erroDeously mentions that 
Minnehaha creek was long called Brown's creek after Joseph R. Brown. The creek and falls were 
named in compliment to Major General Jacob Brown, the head of the United States army, by whose 
orders the first troops came to the mouth of the Minnesota river. 
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Among those who built temporary log cabins upon the reservation 
at Fort Snelling were Jacob Falstrom and Louis Massey, both of whom 
were among the early settlers of St. Croix valley. There is a record 
which mentions that Falstrom, upon the twenty-fifth of May, called 
upon the authorities at the Fort and complained that "Bets,"i a Sioux • 
woman and sister of Eattler^ of the Kaposia band, had possession of 
his bark canoe. 

Falstrom's life was checkered and romantic. He was born in 
Sweden in 1793, and wrecked on the coast of England when he was a 
cabin boy. In London he learned of Lord Selkirk's colony, and came 
to it in a ship, by way of Hudson's Bay and York river. In 1823 he 
married Margaret Bungo or Bonga, who was born on the St. Louis 
river at Fon du Lac. After dwelling at Leech, Gull and Sandy 
lakes he came to the Fort Snelling reservation, and, " religiously dis- 
posed," united with the Methodist Church. When the United States, 
in 1840, expelled all intruders from the reservation he moved to Lake- 
land on St. Croix lake, and in 1850 went to Afton. While living 
at Lakeland he was mail carrier from Prairie du Chien to St. Croix 
Falls. He was an exhorter in the Methodist Church, and died a few 
years ago. 

Louis Massey, his neighbor at Fort Snelling, a native of Canada^ 
was about the same age, and his life was also full of adventure and 
hairbreadth escapes. He left home when a lad, and in 1812 came ta 
Prairie du Chien as a voyageur^ in the employ of Col. Kobert Dick- 
son of the British service. At the close of the last war with Great 
Britain he was engaged by the American Fur Company and lived for 
a time not far from the site of the city of Du Luth, where he married. 
In 1828 he came to Fort Snelling, and in 1838 made one of the first 
claims in the valley of the Saint Croix at the point which has become 
the city of Hudson, and there he died in October, 1887, about ninety 
years of age. 

As soon as St. Croix county was organized, William Holcombe, one 
of the partners of the St. Croix Falls Company, showed an active in- 
terest in public aifairs, and for several years was clerk of the board of 



1 For years a constant yisitor to the stores and kitchens of St. Paul. Her brother Jim lost his 
leg in the fight of 1839 in Battle Hollow, Stillwater, and was killed by Chippeways in 1853, in the 
streets of Saint Paul. 

2 Rattler lived below the site of St. Paul, and his wife was killed by Chippeways in 1842, and in 
1851 he was killed by whisky. 
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county comraissioDers, and register of deeds. He was born at Larab- 
bertsville, N. J., in 1804, and before coming to the St. Croix valley had 
been captain of a steamboat on the Mississippi. While in this position 
he exhibited moral courage, and astonished his associates by not 
allowing any liquor to be sold on his boat. As elder in the Presby- 
terian Church, he felt it his duty, as occasion offered, to hold religious 
services among the lumbermen of St. Croix Falls. 

In 1840 Jeremiah Eussell was appointed government farmer for 
the Chippeways of Pokeguma lake. About the middle of May he 
sent Elam Greeley to St. Croix Falls with two Chippeway young 
men, for supplies. The day after their arrival a steamboat came up 
with goods, and the captain said a Sioux war party from Kaposia 
was advancing. Disregarding the advice of the whites, the Chippe- 
ways left to tell their friends to prepare, but they had not proceeded 
far when they perceived two Sioux hidden behind some logs, fired 
and killed them. Other Sioux appeared, pursued and shot one of the 
Chippeways, while the other escaped. The dead Chippeway had 
his arms cut off, and his head, which were placed in a kettle and hung 
up fn a tree near the Sioux corpses. The two Sioux who were killed 
proved to be sons of Big Thunder, the Kaposia chief, and brothers of 
the Little Crow, who, in 1862, was at the head of the Sioux uprising 
in the Minnesota valley. 

The father hastened to the dead bodies of his sons, washed the ' 
blood from the bodies, painted their faces with fresh war paint, 
combed their hair, placed his own gun by their side, and, in sitting 
posture, leaning against trees, left them. Some weeks later he re- 
turned and collected their bones. 

On Friday, the twenty-first of May, the news reached Pokeguma, 
and some Indian families went to an island for safety. The next 
Sunday, Jeremiah Hussell and William Holcombe, who had passed 
the night before at his house, went across the lake to attend religious 
service at the mission, and a half-breed told them that the Sioux 
were coming to seek revenge. The next morning a number of Sioux, 
painted black, appeared. Three young Chippeways were crossing to 
the west shore to go to Mille Lacs with the news of the skirmish 
near the Falls of St. Croix, and took with them two girls of the mis- 
sion school to bring back the canoe. As they were landing twenty 
or thirty Sioux, with a war-whoop, emerged from the woods and fired. 
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Jacob Fisher, who in the summer of 1842 came to St. Croix Falls 
in the employ of the mill company, the next winter stopped at the 
tamarack lo^ house that had been built by Joseph R. Brown. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1843 Fisher suggested to Calvin F. JLeach, Eiam 
(Ireeley and Elias McKean, that it was a good place for a mill, and 
they made a claim in Fisher's name adjoining that of Joseph R. 
Brown. Soon John McKusick, who had also been employed at St. 
Croix Falls, became interested in the project, and on Oct. 26, 1843, 
McKusick, Greeley, Leach and McKean formed a company to build a 
saw mill near the head of Lake St. Croix, and the settlement was 
called Stillwater. The mill was completed in the spring of 1844, and 
Anson Northup, who had lived at St. Croix Falls, came down and 
built the first frame house in Stillwater, which he opened as an inn, 
and here the Jlev. W. T. Boutwell came, and preached to the few 
settlers. 

Morgan Lewis Martin, in December, 1845, took his seat in Congress 
as the delegate of Wisconsin Territory. On the sixth of August, 

1846, an act was passed authorizing the citizens of Wisconsin to frame 
a state constitution whose western boundary was to be the St. 
Croix river. The constitutional convention assembled in October, 
and William Holcombe took his seat as the representative of the peo- 
ple of St. Croix valley and adjacent districts. He proved a good 
debater and well versed in parliamentary tactics, and sought to have 
the western boundary line east of Lake St. Croix ; and after a dis- 
cussion, continued for several weeks, the boundary, in accordance with 
his general view, was fixed from the rapids of St. Louis river to a 
j>oint fifteen miles east of Lake St. Croix, thence due south to Lake 
Pepin, thence down the lake and Mississippi river to the Illinois 
boundary. At an election, however, on the first Tuesday of April, 

1847, the people of Wisconsin rejected the state constitution with this 
provision. 

Judge Martin had served with Joseph R. Brown in the Wisconsin 
legislature, and on the twenty-third of December, 1846, introduced 
the first bill in Congress for the organization of the Territory of Min- 
nesota, and gave that name because he learned from Mr. Brown that 
this was the Dakotah designation of the St. Peter river. 

A second constitutional convention was held, in 1847, at Madison, 
and by it the St. Croix river was adopted as a western boundary line 
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which was accepted by the people of Wisconsin. Before its accept- 
ance, at a meeting of the citizens of the St. Croix valley a committee 
was appointed, of which William E. Marshall was chairman, to me- 
morialize the Wisconsin legislature for a boundary east of the St. 
Oroix river, but the effort was of no avail. 

By an act of Congress, on the twenty-ninth of May, 1848, Wiscon- 
sin was recognized as one of the United States of America, and a 
meeting was held in Stillwater during the first week of August, at 
which Jonathan E. McKusick presided and William flolcombe^ acted 
as secretary, to secure a separate territorial organization for that part 
of Wisconsin Territorv not included in the state. It was resolved to 
issue a call for a general convention to assemble on the twentj^-sixth 
of the month at the same place. At the convention a letter from 
John Catlin, who claimed to be acting territorial governor of Wiscon- 
sin, addressed to William Holeombe, was read, and John H. Tweedy, 
delegate in Congress from old Wisconsin Territory, having resigned, 
Henry IT. Sibley, at a special election ordered by Catlin, was elected 
delegate. On the third of March, 1849, an act creating the Terri- 
tory of Minnesota was approved by the president of the United States. 

Having considered the industrial and political movement, it is not 
inappropriate to glance at the religious development. At the time of 
the Sioux attack around the Chippoway mission at Pokcguma, Mr. 
Boutwell was not present, but arrived with his wife about twenty 
days after. From that time he began to preach, as occasion offered, 
in the lumber camps. William Holeombe was an elder of the Presby- 
terian Church, and had religious services at St. Croix Falls, and here 
Mr. Boutwell would sometimes preach, and was also called upon to 
marry and bury the pioneers. 

On the sixth of November, 1843, William Holeombe, as the au- 
thorized civil officer, granted a license to Eev. W. T. Boutwell of 
Pokeguma to perform a marriage, and on the same day the minister 
certified that he had " united in marriage John Kinney and Sally 
Piajig," and on the ninth of January, 1844, he recorded the marriage 
of Benjamin F. Otis and Anna fjittle Wolf Both of the brides, evi- 
dently, had Chippeway mothers. 

1 William Holeombe was a member of the state constitutional convention in 1857, and first 
Ueutenant governor of Minnesota. He was a warm firiend of the public schools, and more than any 
other person co-operated with the late Dr. John D. Ford in obtaining an act for'the establishment 
of a stale normal school at Winona, He died in 1830. 
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During one of his preaching lours there was a tragic occurrence. 
He left Pokeguma one Saturday to preach to some lumbermen cutting 
pine on the Snake river, twelve miles distant, where he had a service 
the next morning, and in the afternoon at a camp six miles beyond, 
and at night at Elam Greeley's, and afterwards went to sleep on the 
floor. Some hours before daylight a messenger arrived and said that 
Eust, a whisky trader, had been shot by the Indians. Greeley, Bout- 
well and Jeremiah Kussell hastened to the scene, but before they 
reached Bust's were informed that he was dead. Arriving at the 
place, they found about seventy-five lumbermen, with their guns, 
much excited, and disposed to follow the Indians. They reluctantly 
consented to stop, and requested Mr. Boutwell to carry the corpse to 
Pokeguma, have a coffin prepared, and they would the next day at- 
tend the funeral. After they brought the body from the cabin to Mr. 
Boutwell, they rolled out two barrels of whisky and knocked out the 
heads, and with hay placed thereon, burned them and the contents, 
a-s they considered the liquor the occasion of the man's death. The 
lumbermen came, as promised, to the funeral. On the evening of the 
burial they held a meeting at Mr. Boutwell's house, and resolved that 
they would visit all trading posts in the vicinity and destroy the 
whisky found. Greeley was leader of the expedition, and proceeded 
to a post on the lake not far from the mission. The trader protested, 
and said his whisky was not paid for, but the lumbermen agreed to 
pay for it, in flour and pork, and it was delivered and destroyed. 
Thus they proceeded from post to post, but next spring a new supply 
arrived, and there was a fresh exhibition of "man's inhumanity to 
man." 

In June, 1847, Mr. Boutwell moved to the vicinity of Stillwater, 
where he still resides. The next year he wrote: "It is a year last 
June since I left the Indians and came on to the St. Croix. In look- 
ing over this rural waste, the first dictate of duty seemed to be to take 
a point from which you can reach its two extremes. Here I have 
preached half of the time, and the other half twelve miles north at 
the Marine Company's lumbering establishment." The same year 
William Holcombe, who bad been a widower for several years, 
married the widow of Lieut. Clendenin of the United States army, 
and came to Stillwater to reside. As strong in his religious as politi- 
cal convictions, he was desirous that the moral element of society 
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should be cultivated, and in 1848 he wrote the following interesting 
letter to the American Home Missionary Society, giving a bird*s-eye 
view of the settlements at that time: "The population on the St. 
Croix river and lake, from its junction with the Mississippi river to 
the Falls of St. Croix, is at present without regular preaching, except 
that of Mr. Boutwell, who preaches weekly, alternately, at this place 
[Stillwater] and at another point twelve miles above, on the St. Croix. 
There is a Catholic church on the Mississippi river at the town of St. 
Paul, some ten or fifteen miles below the Falls of St. Anthony. There 
is no stated preaching at the Falls of St. Croix, none at Osceola, none 
at Willow river, none at present at Red Rock, none (Protestant) at 
St. Paul, none at Falls of St. Anthony, and none in the interior. Still- 
water is the largest of the places mentioned, population from 200 to 
300. St. Paul nearly equal : the latter is decidedly Catholic, having 
many Canadian residents." 

In the fall of 1848, the Rev. A. Kent, a graduate of Yale College and 
Princeton Theological Seminary, the senior member of Galena Pres- 
bytery, came to Stillwater to confer with Boutwell and Ilolcombe as 
to the religious condition of the region. Upon his return he had some 
conversation with the youngest member of his presbyteiy, who agreed 
to go to the proposed Territory of Minnesota in the spring. The act 
of Congress organizing Minnesota Territory was approved in March, 
1849, by the president, and on the twenty-third of April the Rev. Mr. 
Kent and the young clergyman arrived in a steamboat at St. Paul. 
Population was increasing so rapidly that it was evident that reli- 
gious services should be held every Sunday at the hamlet which had 
been designated as the capital of Minnesota. A printed letter of the 
young clergj^man, penned soon after his arrival, has these sentences: 
"The village as yet shows that it is on the frontier. You cannot 
walk out but you meet some Dacotah with his pipe in his mouth, and 
blanket gracefully wrapped about him. The passion for painting 
their faces remains unaltered, and gives them a hideous appearance to 
one whose life has been passed among Hhe pale faces.' An enterpris- 
ing editor has alread}' found his way to the territory, and on last Sat- 
urday afternoon I witnessed the first printed sheet roll oif from the 
first press in Minnesota. The name of the paper is the ^Minnesota 
Tioneer^ and the editor, in making his bow to the public, shows that 
he knows how to use the pen. His first sentences are these: *But 
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little more than one week ago we landed at St. Paul amidst a crowd 
of strangers, with the first printing press that ever rested upon the 
soil of Minnesota. Without subscription list or pledges of patronage, 
or the least personal acquaintance or even correspondence with any 
of the politicians of this young territory, we trustingly launched out 
The Pioneer, We shall steadily advocate the principles of morality, 
virtue and religion, and seek for truth, without which nothing is ex- 
cellent.' " 

In another letter he writes: " Every Sunday morning, and every 
other Sunday night, I have a service in St. Paul ; and every Sunday 
afternoon, either at Fort Snelling or the Falls of St. Anthony; this 
settlement contains quite a church-going population. Nearly all the 
young men are present when I preach there." 

The first Protestant house of worship in the white settlement was 
the Presbyterian church of St. Paul. A weekly lecture and prayer 
meeting, and regular Sunday services were begun therein early in 
September. At the first weekly service was present the Eev. Mr. 
Boutwell, the pioneer missionary among the Ojibways, then chaplain 
of the first legislature, and Rev. Gideon H. Pond, a pioneer mission- 
ary among the Dakotahs, and a member of the legislature. 

The first Presbyterian Sunday-school in Minnesota was here estab- 
lished under pleasing circumstances. The minister, in the St. Paul 
Chronicle and Meg ister,^ writes in September: "A few weeks ago it 
pleased the wise and kind Father in Heaven to call away from earth 
a promising boy four years of age. As the last act of a short but 
beautiful life, he bequeathed the little he had saved to do good. In 
pursuance of the child's request the bereaved father has forwarded to 
a gentleman of this "^lace a library of Sunday-school books." After 
mentioning that a school has been established in the Presbyterian 
house of worship, and inviting attendance, the minister concluded his 
notice with this sentence: "Many an individual has lived to three- 
score years and ten and not benefited the world half so much as this 
little boy who has furnished the children of St. Paul with a library of 
moral, instructive, and catholic reading. Let our last act be like his, 
for by it, being dead he yet speaketh." On the twenty-sixth of No- 
vember the communicants in St. Paul in sympathy with the move- 
ment, met and resolved to bo known as the First Presbyterian Church 
of St. Paul. On the first Sunday in December the elders elect and 
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members stood up and assented to articles of faith, but as it was de- 
sirable that Dr. Williamson and members of the Dakotah church at 
Kaposia should be present the formal recognition of the elders and 
the administration of the communion was postponed until January. 
The minister in a monthly magazine, called The Home Mission^ 
aryy published in New York City, gave the following account: 
** During the first week in December a church of eight members was 
organized in St. Paul. As it may be a matter of interest to know 
what churches were represented in that organization, I subjoin the 
list: Two from the Presbyterian Church in Prairie du Chien; two 
from the First Congregational Church in Cincinnati ; one from the 
Presbyterian Church of Elizabeth, 111., one from the Presbyterian 
Church in Ann Arbor, Mich.; and one from the Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn. A few days after the church was formed in 
St. Paul, in connection with Brother Bout well, I assisted in organ- 
izing a church at Stillwater, an account of which you will probably 
receive from Brother Whitney. On last Sabbath we celebrated the 
Lord's Supper in St. Paul. Dr. Williamson of the Indian mission 
some three or four miles below this place, assisted me in the services. 
Among others who communed were four or five of the wild Sioux, 
whom we now hope arc clothed in their right minds, and heirs of 
God. As I beheld these women enveloped in blankets draw nigh to 
the table of the Lord, I felt assured that some of every nation, from 
the East, and the West, and the North, and the South, would be found 
at the marriage supper of the Lamb.'* 

The Rev. J. C. Whitney, then a licentiate, came about the middle 
of October, 1849, to Stillwater and preached there in the school house 
every third Sunday. In the same number of the magazine in which 
appears the letter quoted from the St. Paul minister, he writes: "I 
formed, with the assistance of Eev. Messrs. Neill and Boutwell, a 
church on the eighth of December, which the people called the First 
Presbyterian Church of Stillwater.. » Mr. Neill administered the Lord's 
Supper on the next day. Eight compose our little centre. We have 
a union Sabbath-school." 

Six months after the organization of the Stillwater church Mr. 
Whitney again writes: "Since my last report I have fulfilled all my 
engagements at the following places: St. Croix Falls, Marine Mills, 
Stillwater and Willow River. I have also commenced to preach at a 
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settlement five miles from Stillwater upon the north side of Willow 
river. On the twenty-second of May, 1850, I left Stillwater for Ga 
lena to attend presbytery, and on the twenty-eighth was ordained 
On June 16th the Lord's Supper was administered at Stillwater. 
The fact that it was the first time on which I had ever officiated on 
such an occasion, made it a day of touching interest." 

President Taylor appointed Alexander Eamsey of Harrisburg, Pa., 
as the governor of the new Territory of Minnesota. It was a most 
judicious selection. Intelligent, experienced, unpretentious, he was 
particularly adapted to press the jostling social element of the fron- 
tier into the mould of a compact and harmonious commonwealth. 

After leaving La Fayette College at Easton, Pa., he was a student 
in the Carlisle Law School. At the ago of twenty-five, in 1840, he 
entered public life as secretary of the Pennsylvania Electoral Col- 
lege, and the next year was clerk of the house of representatives. 
For two terms he represented the Harrisburg district in the Congress 
of the United States, and was again nominated, but declined. In 1848 
he was chairman of the Whig committee of Pennsylvania. The ap- 
pointment of governor of Minnesota was accepted on the fourth of 
April, 1849, and on the eleventh, at Baltimore, Chief Justice Taney 
administered the oath of office. He came to Milwaukee from Buffalo, 
in a steamboat, and from thence in a stage coach by way of Madison 
to Prairie to Chien, where he took the steamboat Benjamin Franklin, 
Capt. Lodwick, for St. Paul. For several weeks he was a guest of 
Henry H. Sibley, delegate of the territory to Congress, residing at 
Mendota, and on the twetity-fifth of June his family came down in 
a birch bark canoe to make their permanent residence at the capital 
and occupied a small frame house, one story in height, that stood on 
Third street between Robert and Jackson. 

His wife was Anna E., the daughter of Hon. M. H. Jenks, who had 
been a member of Congress from a district adjoining Philadelphia, 
Pa. She had been carefully trained and accustomed to comfort, yet 
adapted herself to the inconveniences of the frontier, and gained the 
esteem of every woman in the then hamlet of St. Paul by her cheerful- 
ness, and willingness to engage in every good work, while looking 
well to the ways of her household. Her residence was a representa- 
tive, cultivated, American home, and exercised a healthful influence 
on society in the formative period. When in 1885 she passed to a 
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"better land," there was no one Jd Minnesota who bad kuown ber ii 
1849 who did not mourn her departure.' 
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By proclamation of the governor, on the first of August an elec- 
tion was held for the election of a delegate to Congress and members 
of the first territorial legislature. The legislature convened on the 
thirtieth of September, and of the council, James S. Norris, Sam- 
uel Burkleo and David B. Loomis, also its secretary, Joseph E. Brown, 
and chaplain, William T. Boutwell, and in the house of representatives 
the speaker, Joseph W. Furber, Morton S. Wilkinson, Sylvanus Trask, 
Mahlon Black, Henry F. Setzer, William li. Marshall and Jeremiah 
Eussell, all had been connected with the. interests of the Falls of St. 
Croix and vicinity. 

James S. Norris, a native of Maine, born in 1810, came to St. Croix 
Falls in 1839 and opened a farm in 1842 at Cottage Grove. He was 
prominent in after years as an agriculturist and public man. He was 
a member of the legislature of 1855, of 1856 and of 1*870, and of the 
constitutional convention. Much respected, on the fifth of March, 
1874, he died. 

Samuel Burkleo was born in 1800, in Kent count}', Delaware, and 
came to Marine Mills in 1839; in 1849 was in business at Stillwater, 
and in 1858 removed to a farm in Lakeland, where, in 1874, he died. 

David B. Loomis, in 1817, was born in Washington, Conn., and in 
1848 came to the St. Croix valley, and has often been a member of the 
legislature. During the Civil War he was a faithful captain of the 
Second Minnesota regiment. 

Joseph W. Furber, born in 1813, in New Hampshire, came, in 1840, 
to St. Croix Falls, and in 1844 engaged in farming at Cottage Grove. 
He was a useful and valuable citizen, frequently in the legislature, 
and, under President Fillmore, United States Marshal. In 1883 he died. 

Morton S. Wilkinson was born, in 1819, at Skaneateles, N. Y., and in 
1847 came to Stillwater, the first lawyer to reside in Minnesota. He 
moved, in 1850, to St. Paul and in 1857 to Mahkahto, and in 1859 was 
elected United States Senator. In 1868 he was chosen a member of 
the United States House of Eepresentatives, and has since been a 
state senator. 

Sylvanus Trask, in 1811, was born in Otsego county, New York. 
He came to Stillwater in 1848, and for many years has been a sur- 
veyor of logs. 

Mahlon Black was born in Hamilton county, Ohio, in 1820, and in 
1847 came to Stillwater. His life has been that of an honorable and 
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patriotic citizen. For several sessions he was a member of the legisla- 
ture. During the Civil War he was a faithful officer in the Army oi 
the Potomac, served on the staff of General Gibbons, and was several 
times wounded. In 1867 he removed to Minneapolis. 

Henry N. Setzer was born in 1825, in Missouri, and in 1843 came 
to the St. Croix valley. He has often been in the legislature, and is 
now a lawyer at Taylor*s Falls. 

Jeremiah Kussell was born in 1809, at Eaton, Madison county; New 
York. In 1835 he was engaged in the Lake Superior copper mines^ 
and in 1837 arrived at St. Croix Falls. In 1840 he was government 
farmer at Pokeguma, and in 1848 agent for Borup & Oakes at Crow 
Wing. In 1854 he laid out the town of Sauk Eapids and established 
a paper called The Fronliersmen. He was elected to the legislature 
of 1849, but only attended one session. He had a reputation for 
Christian integrity, and in 1885 died. 

William R.Marshall was born in 1825 in Brown county, Missouri, and 
September, 1847, arrived at St. Croix Falls. In 1849 he moved to St. 
Anthony Falls, and in 1851 became the first iron merchant at St. Paul, 
and in 1855 established a banking house. In 1862 he founded the 
Daily Press newspaper, but this year entered the army, was then 
lieutenant colonel, then colonel of the Seventh Minnesota regiment 
during the Eebellion. He was in the engagements at Tupelo and 
Nashville, and wounded near Spanish Fort. He was breveted briga- 
dier general for meritorious services. In 1865 he was elected gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, and in 1867 re-elected. 

Alexander Eamsey is still engaged in the active duties of life. 
He was governor from 1848 to 1853, and when Minnesota became 
one of the United States he was nominated as the first state gov- 
ernor, but the Democratic opponent, in May, 1858, was inaugu- 
rated, owing to an alleged majority of about two hundred and fifty 
votes, unexpected returns having been received from voters at Otter 
Tail lake, and other remote points, where it had been supposed there 
were very few people. In 1859 he was again nominated and elected 
by a majority of about four thousand votes, and continued governor 
until 1863, when he was elected United States Senator. During his 
term of office he was obliged to meet the reponsibilities imposed by 
the Slaveholders' Eebellion, and the uprising of the Sioux in the Min- 
nesota valley. In an address at a banquet of the Minnesota Com- 
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mandery of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion, he said: " In 
the month of April, 1861, upon official business as governor of Min- 
nesota, I was called to the city of Washington. The knots of earn- 
est men and anxipus faces in the corridors and reading rooms of the 
hotels indicated a widespread belief that there was an impending 
peril, a serious conspiracy upon the part of some in the cotton pro- 
ducing and slave-holding states to secede from the Union, although 
the general government had never infringed upon their rights under 
the constitution. 

"On Saturday night, April 13th, the population of Washington was 
deeply moved by the intelligence that Fort Sumter, in the harbor of 
Charleston, had been attacked by insurgents, and that the garrison 
had surrendered. 

" Early Sunday morning, accompanied by two citizens of Minne- 
sota, I visited the war department, and found the secretary, with his 
hat on, and papers in his hand, about to leave his office. I said, 'My 
business is simply, as governor of Minnesota, to tender a thousand 
men to defend the government. 'Sit down immediately,* he replied, 
* and write the tender you have made, as I am now on my way to the 
president's mansion.' 

"This was quickly done, and thus Minnesota became the first lo 
cheer the president by oifers of assistance in the crisis which had 
arrived." 

During the years 1861 and 1862, under his supervision, ten regi- 
ments of Minnesota soldiers were raised. In concluding his remarks, 
the governor said : 

"In January, 1863, having been elected to represent the state in 
the United States Senate, Lieut. Gov. Swift, on and after the tenth of 
July, acted as governor for the unexpired term, who was succeeded 
by Gov. Stephen H. Miller, both of whom, in every way possible, sus- 
tained the general government. 

" Minnesota during the war had surely not more than 40,000 citi- 
zens able to bear arms. She furnished eleven regiments of infantry, 
one of heavy artillery, three batteries of light artillery, four cavalry 
organizations and two companies of sharpshooters, and official re- 
turns show that she contributed 25,000 soldiers in all. 

"Minnesota in the war, the future historian will be sure to write, 
acted well her part." 
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Govern or Kamsey, in 1869, was re-elected to the United States Senate, 
and in March, 1875, his term expired. By President Hayes he was ap- 
pointed secretary of war, and until March, 1881, was in office. He 
was afterwards made chairman of the Utah commission, and for sev- 
eral years creditably discharged the duties of the responsible post, 
when he resigned. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF TRADE ON LAKE SUPERIOR AND 
ITS TRIBUTARIES DURING THE FRENCH REGIME. 



By Edward D. Neill, D.D. 



D'Avagour, one of the early governors of Canada, in a dispatch to 
the French Government, wrote, after referring to Lake Huron, "that 
beyond is met another, called Lake Superior, the waters of which it 
is believed flow into New Spain, and this, according to general opinion, 
ought to be the centre of the country." 

The region around Lake Superior at an early period attracted the 
attention of those engaged in commercial pursuits. Among those 
employed by Champlain to go among the Indian tribes and collect 
furs was a daring and energetic fellow, Etienne (Stephen) Brusl6 
(Broolay), who, after an absence of three years, came back to Quebec 
in A. D. 1618, and said that he had heard of a very great lake which 
by rapids, discharged itself into Lake Huron, and that he was told 
that from the rapids to the western extremity nine days were occu- 
pied by one moving in a canoe. 

Sagard, in " History ot Canada," published in 1636, at Paris, alludes 
to this bold voyageur in these words : " There are mines of copper 
which might be made profitable if there were inhabitants, and work- 
men who- would faithfully labor. That would be done if colonies 
were established. About eighty or one hundred leagues from the 
Hurons there is a mine of copper from which Truchemont Brusl6 
showed me an ingot, on his return from a voyage which he made to 
a neighboring nation." 
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In the "Voyages de la Nouvi France par le Sr. de C'bamplain," 
published in 1632, at Paris, appeared a map on which was the first 
attempt to show the entrance of Lake Superior, a tac-eimile of which 
is presented. 




The figures refer to notes which accompany the map, and to No. 
34 in the "Explanation," is this exaggerated statement: "Sant du 
G-aston, nearly two leagues in width, which falls into Mer Douce 
[Lake Huron], coming from another very large lake, whieh, and 
the Mer Douce, contain according to the report of the Indians, 
thirty days' journey, in canoes." 

The rapids were first named Gaston in compliment to the yonngor 
brother of Louis the Thirteenth. By error of the informers, or mis- 
take of the engraver, the Puane or Winnebagoea, and Green Bay 
in the vicinity of which they dwelt, is placed north, instead of south, 
of Saut du Gaston. 

Upon this map of 1632 there ia an attempt to show the great river 
flowing southward of which tbe Indians had spoken. 
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The year that Brusl^ came back from his wandering in the far 
West, Jean Nicolet, a youth of Cherbourg, France, arrived in Canada, 
and entered the service of the fur company known as the "Hundred 
Associates," of which Champlain was the head. For several years 
he lived among the Algonquins of the Ottawa Yalley and traded with 
the Hurons, and was valued as an interpreter. On the fourth day of 
July, 1634, he left Three Kivers, Canada, and threading, his way in a 
canoe among the isles which extend from Georgian Bay to the ex- 
tremity of Lake Huron, he pushed through the straits of Mackinaw, 
into Lake Michigan, and was the first white man to enter its Green 
Bay, impressive by its beauty and expansiveness. Here he met the 
Ochunkgraw, now known as Winnebagoes, called by the Algon- 
quins Ouinipegous, or Ounipegouek, people of the stinking or bad 
smelling water, named by the traders Puants. While exploring the 
river he was told that if he had paddled three days longer he would 
have found the sea. The Indians evidently referred to the Great 
Water, the Mississippi river. 

Nicolet, in 1635, returned to Canada and gave valuable information 
as to the countries visited and nations seen. In a letter dated Sep- 
tember, 1640, and written at Quebec, there is an attempt to give a list 
of the nations near Lake Superior and Lake Michigan, the author of 
which writes : " I will say by the way that the Sieur Nicolet, inter- 
preter of the Algonquin and Huron languages for Messieurs de la 
Nouvelle, France, has given me the names of these nations whom he 
has visited for the most part in their own countries." 

Before the year 1653, there was a flight of several tribes from their 
old homes to Lake Superior and the western shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, caused by the fierce aggressiveness of the Iroquois of New 
York, who had obtained firearms from the Dutch traders of Fort 
Orange, now the city of Albany. 

The following graphic description of affairs was penned in 1653 : 
" The war with the Iroquois has dried up all sources of prosperity. 
The beavers are allowed to build their dams in peace, none being able 
or willing to molest them. Crowds of Hurons no longer descend from 
their country with furs for trading. The Algonquin country is de- 
populated, and the nations beyond it are retiring farther away, fear- 
ing the musketry of the Iroquois. The keeper of the company's store 
at Montreal has not bought a single beaver-skin for a year. A 
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The figure is a reduced representation of a Huron Indian which is 
in De Creux's "History of Canada to the Year 1656," that, in 1664, 
was published at Paris. In this work also appeared the first map of 
the Lake Superior region which was engraved after that of Champ- 
lain. It was drawn in 1660, and the names are Latinized. The 
Hurons who dwelt for some time on Manitoulin island of Lake Huron 
are designated as " Natio surrectorum capillorum," Nation of Stand- 
ing Hairs. 
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On the upper side of the Sault are marked the Paouitigouecii, sub- 
sequently designated as the Atchipou6, Ojibway or Chippeway tribe. 
The Powhatans of James Eiver, Virginia, were so called because they 
lived near the Powhat-han or Falls, where is now the city of Eich- 
mond. Pawtucket, that is. At the Falls, is the name of a place in 
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Khode Island. The Chippeways called the Sault of Lake Superior 
Pawating; and they were known by the Algonquin tribes as, Pawita- 
gouek, and by the French traders as Saulteurs. On the lower side 
of the Sault are placed the Nouecii or Noquets, first mentioned by 
Nicolet, who dwelt between Green Bay and Lake Superior. The 
Kilistinos, and Assinipoualacs or Assineboines, were known by report 
only, to live north of Lake Superior. 

It was not until 1659 that the extremity of Lake Superior was 
reached by two energetic traders, Medard Chouart, known as Sieur 
des Groseilliers (Grozayyay) and Pierre d' Esprit, the Sieur Radis- 
son. Chouart was born a few miles east of Meaux, left France when 
he was a boy, and in 1646 was a trader among the Indians on the 
shores of Lake Huron. In 1647, he married the widow Etienne oi 
Quebec, the daughter of the pilot, Abraham Martin, whose baptismal 
name was given to the Plains of Abraham in the suburbs of that city. 
She gave birth to a son in 1651, named after his father, and soon after 
died. Groseilliers then married, in August, 1653, Marguerite Hayet 
Radisson. Her brother, the companion of Groseilliers in the ex- 
ploration of the Lake Superior region, was born at St. Malo, France, 
and in 1651 came to Canada. The next year he was capj^ured by the 
Mohawk Indians, and found his way to the Dutch Fort Orange, now 
Albany, and from thence reached Manhattan, and in the latter part 
of 1653 sailed for Amsterdam. In a few months he came back to 
Canada, and at Three Rivers was married, in 1656, to Elizabeth 
Herault. The next year he was among the Onondagas of New York, 
but in the spring of 1658 returned to Three Rivers, and with Groseil- 
liers the arrangement was next made to go beyond Lake Huron. 

They visited both Green Bay and Lake Superior» Radisson, in his 
journals, lately published, for the first time, by the Prince Society, of 
Boston, gives a description of the first tour through Lake Superior. 

The first stopping place, beyond the Sault, was an isle called the 
Four Beggars, which they reached at five o'clock in the afternoon. 
As the night was calm and fair, they left in their canoes at ten o'clock, 
and before dawn of the next day reached the south shore of the lake, 
at a small stream called, by the Saulteurs, "Pauabickkomesibs." 
Baraga in his Ojibway Dictionary mentions as the name of the Iron 
river, " Biuabickosibi." • They then passed an escarpment of rocks 
called '^Namitouck Sinagoit," in which was an arched cave described 
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by Peter Eadisson in these words : " It is like a great portal by reason 
of the beating of the waves. * * * I gave it the name of the 
Portal of Saint Peter because my name is so called." 

From thence they proceeded to three islands in a bay which they 
named Trinity, on modern maps marked Huron islands. From these 
islands they went to the mouth of the Huron river, where they 
camped for three days. The next journey was to the west side of 
Keweenaw bay, where they heard of rich copper deffosits. By a 
portage across the pen^sula, they again reached the lake and launched 
their canoes, and when they reached Montreal river, some Hurons 
who accompanied them left, as there was a trail from that point to 
their villages toward the sources of the Chippeway river. A half 
day from the Montreal river they found a long, narrow, sanQy point 
jutting into the lake, while six leagues long, only sixty paces in width. 
By a short portage they reached a beautiful bay, and paddling to its 
lower end, near a stream, they stopped and erected the first rude 
trading post built by white men on the shores of Lake Superior. It 
was of logs, in the form of a triangle, the door toward the bay, a fire- 
place in the centre, and a bunk in the right-hand corner. It was 
surrounded by an abatis of limbs of trees. 

The Hurons who accompanied them to this point now left the 
Frenchmen to go to their families, who lived near the headwaters of 
the Chippeway and Wisconsin rivers, in a lake district which on the 
French maps was marked " Ottawa Lakes." They promised to return 
in about fourteen days, and on the twelfth day some of them came 
back with a number of their young men and desired them to visit 
their people. In accordance with the request they left Chagouami- 
gon bay, and after a four days' journey, through pine forests, reached 
a lake eight leagues in circumference, and the next day came to a 
village of the refugee Hurons, who, about 1651, had lived on the 
island at the entrance of Green Bay, Wisconsin. By a circuitous 
route, they had found this retreat, in the wilderness. Perrot, in 
" Memoires sur les Moeurs, Constumes et Eeligion des Sauvages De 
L Amerique Septentrionale," graphically describes the wanderings 
of these people with some of the allied tribe of Ottawas. He writes: 

** When all the Outaoiias had extended themselves toward the lakes, 
the Saulteurs [Chippeways] and Missisakis fled to the north, and 
hunted as far as Kiouconau [Keweenaw], and the Outaoiias, fearing 
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that they were not strong enough to resist the incursions of the 
Iroquois, who knew where they had settled, fled to the Mieissypy 
[Perrot wrote], now called the Louisiane. They ascended the 
river a dozen leagues above the Ouisconching, where they found an- 
other river called the Ayoes [loway]. They followed this to its 
source, and met natives, who cordially received them, but in all that 
region having seen no fit place to settle, owing to the lack of wood, 
it being on prairie and open country, where buffaloes and other 
beasts were abundant. They therefore retraced their steps to the 
Louisiane, and ascended higher. A party of them on a hunting ex- 
pedition was met by the Sioux, captured, and taken to their villages. 
The Sioux, who had no knowledge of the firearms, and other articles 
they saw, only using knives of stone, hatchets, and pebbles, and hop- 
ing that these new nations whom they had met would share with them 
their commodities, believing that they were spirits because they used 
iron, carried them to their villages, and then returned them to their 
people. 

"The Outaoiias and Hurons received them kindly in their turn, 
without, however, making them many presents. The Sioux having 
returned to their homes, with some little things which they had re- 
ceived from the Outaoiias, divided them with the other villages, their 
allies, and gave to some hatchets and to others knives. All these 
villages sent deputies to the Outaoiias, who, as soon as they had ar- 
rived, following their custom, wept upon all whom they met, to show 
their deep joy at having found them, and to beg them to have pity 
on them by dividing with them their iron which they regarded as a 
divinity. 

" The Outaoiias, seeing these people weep upon all to whom they 
were presented, disdained them and regarded them as people far be- 
neath themselves, incapable even of making war. So they gave them 
as playthings some knives, which the Sioux seemed to esteem very 
highly, raising their eyes to heaven and blessing it for bringing these 
nations to their country, who were in a position to procure for them 
such potent means to alleviate their misery. The Outaoiias, who 
had some guns, fired them, and the noise which they made so 
frightened them that they imagined it was thunder and lightning, of 
which they were the masters, in order to exterminate whom they 
wished.' 
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*'The Scioux were very affectionate to both Hurons and Outaouas 
wherever they were, showing all the submission possible, in order to 
excite their compassion and make it of use. The Outaoiias thought 
so little of it, however, that they insisted on their remaining in this 
humiliating position. The Outaoiias determined at length to estab- 
lish themselves on Prairie island (Pel6e), where they remained quietly 
for several years. They often received there the visits of the Scioux. 
But one day it happened that the Hurons in hunting met some Scioux 
whom they killed. The Scioux, mourning for their people, knew not 
what had become of them; but some days later found the bodies, 
from which the heads had been cut. They returned in haste to the 
village with the sad news, and met some Hurons on the way whom 
they made prisoners. When they had reached their homes, the chiefs 
released and returned them to their people. The Hurons having the 
effrontery to think that the Scioux wore incapable of resistance with- 
out weapons of iron and firearms, conspired with the Outaouas to 
make war upon them and drive them from the country that they 
might have more extended hunting grounds. The Outaoiias and 
Hurons joined forces and marched against the Scioux. They believed 
that as soon as they appeared they would fly ; but they were much 
mistaken, for they sustained their attacks and even repulsed them, 
and if they had not retreated they would have been entirely destroyed 
by the great number who came from the other villages of their allies 
to their aid. They were pursued to their settlement, where they 
were obliged to build a poor fort, which could not have resisted the 
Scioux, had they dared to attack it. 

"The continued incursions of the Scioux induced them to fly. 
They knew a river called Black river, i which they entered, and arriv- 
ing at its source the Hurons found a suitable place to fortify and 
establish their village. The Outaoiias pushed on further, even to 
Lake Superior, and fixed their abode at Chagouamikon." 

Groseilliers and Eadisson, while sojourning with the Hurons, 
learned much of the deep, wide, and beautiful river, comparable in its 



1 Is, Salle, in a letter from Fort Frontenac dated twenty-second of August, 1682, published in 
Volume II. of Margry, writes: "About twenty-three or twenty-four leagues to the north or north- 
west, from the mouth of the Ouisoonsing, near to three beautiful basins or bays of still water, 
is the river Noire [Black], called Chabadeba [Beaver] by the Nadouesioux. Ascending about thirty 
leagues we have the riyer Boeufs [Buffalo, now Chippeway], about as large at its mouth as that of the 
Illinois. It is so called because of the number of these animals which are there found." 
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grandeur to the St. Lawrence^ on an island of which they had for a 
time resided. Proceeding northward, these explorers wintered with 
the Nadonechiouec, who hunted and fished among the " Mille Lacs " 
of 3Iinnesota, between the St. Croix and Mississippi rivers. The 
Sioux, as these people were called by traders, were found to speak a 
language different from the Huron and Algonquin, and to have many 
strange customs. Women, for instance, were seen whose noses had 
been cut off as a penalty for adultery, giving them a ghastly look. 
Beyond, upon the northwest shore of Lake Superior, about the 
Grand Portgage, and at the mouth of a river which upon early maps 
was called Groseilliers, there was met a separated warlike band of 
Sioux, called Poualak, who, as wood was scarce in the prairie region, 
made fire with coal (charbon de terre), and lived in skin lodges, 
although some of the more industrious built cabins of mud (terre 
grasse), as the swallows build their nests. The Assinepoualacs, or 
Assineboines, were feared by the Upper, as the Iroquois were dreaded 
by the Lower, Algonquins. 

Eadisson declares that he and Groseilliers left Quebec for the 
region beyond Lake Huron in 1658, but in a journal of the Jesuits, 
published, for the first time, in 1871, it is mentioned that in 1659 the 
journey began. Under date of Aug. 21, 1660, is noted the arrival of 
a party of Ottawas at Montreal who the next day departed, and on 
the twenty-fourth arrived at Three Eivers, and on the twenty- 
seventh left. It continued : " They were in number 300. Des Gro- 
sllleres was in their company, who had gone to them the year before. 
They had departed from Lake Superior with 100 canoes; 40 turned 
back, and 60 arrived loaded with peltry to the value of 200,000 livres. 
At Montreal they left to the value of 50,000 livres, and brought the 
rest to Three Rivers. They came in twenty-six days, but were two 
months in going back. Des Grosillers wintered with the Boeuf [Ta- 
tanga, Buffalo] tribe, who were about 4,000 and belonged to the sed- 
entary Nadoues Seronons [Dakotahs]. The Father Menar, Father 
Albanol,2 and six other Frenchmen went back with them." Just be- 
yond the Huron isles and bay of Lake Superior is Keweenaw bay, 
and here Groseilliers and party, on the fifteenth of October, 1660, 
H topped. 

1 lielaiion of 1660: "Firent heureusement rencontre d'une belle riviere, grande, large, profonde, 
et comparable, disen t lis, ^ nostre grandefleuve le Saint Laurent." 

2 Albanel was left at Montreal owing to the fantastic humor of the savages in the party. 
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At Keweenaw some of the traders and the Jesuit Menard passed 
the winter of 1660-61, and to the latter it was a period of great 
hardship and discouragement, having been the first ecclesiastic who 
had accompanied the "coureurs des bois" into Lake Superior. 

During the winter, it is mentioned in a letter to the provincial of 
the Jesuits in France, two old men professed Christianity, but his 
church, the writer reports, was " composed of the predestined only^ 
the greater portion of whom were young children in a dying condi- 
tion, and these he was obliged to baptize in secret." Upon the thir- 
teenth of June, 1661, he left the shores of Lake Superior with a lay- 
brother, Jean Guerin, to visit the refugee Hurons in the region of 
northern Wisconsin, at or near the Ottawa lakes. 

Perrot, in his narrative, has given this description of the journey: 
" The Father followed the OutaoUasi to the lake of the Illinoets 
[Michigan], and the route of their flight to the Louisiane [Missis- 
sippi] to above the river Noire [Black]. There he was deserted by 
all [Hurons] except this one Frenchman, who carefully followed the 
trail of the Outaoiias, making the same portages, never leaving the 
river which they traveled. He found himself one day (August, 1661), 
in a rapid which carried him off in his canoe. The priest, to aid him, 
left his canoe and the path; wandered into one beaten down by 
animals, tried to return, but became bewildered among the labyrinth 
of trees and was lost. The Frenchman, after having passed the rapid 
with great difficulty, waited for the good priest, and as he did not 
appear went in search of him, he called to him through the woods 
with all his strength, for many days, hoping to discover him, 
but in vain. However, he met a Sac carrying the priest's kettle, 
who gave him word of him. He said that he had found his trail far 
ahead, but that he had not seen the priest. He added that he 
had also discovered the trail of many others going toward the 
Sioux, and even declared that the Sioux must have killed or taken 
him prisoner. Many years later, indeed, his breviary and cassock were 
found with the Sioux, who offered sacrifices before them on festal 
occasions. 



1 Duchesneau, intendant of Canada, describes the Otta was in these words: "The Outawas Indians, 
who are divided into several tribes and are nearest to us, are those of the greatest use, because 
through them we obtain beaver; and although they do not hunt generally, and have but a small 
portion of peltry in their country, they go in search of it to the most distant places, and exchange it 
for our merchandise. They are the Themistamens [Temiscamings], Nepisseriens [Nipissings], Mis- 
sisakis, Amicoues, Saultours [Ojibways], Eiskakons, and Thionontatorons [Petun Hurons]."— JV; Y. 
Coll. Doc. ix. 160. 
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Upon Franquelin'smap of 1688, a dotted line marks a trail from 
the vicinity of Keweenaw to the upper part of Green Bay. By this 
route, Menard and Guerin may have reached the Mississippi, by way 
of the Wisconsin river, and ascending it lost their way near the falls 
of the Black or Chippewa river, i If Perrot's words are rightly inter- 
preted these two Frenchmen paddled a canoe on the Mississippi 
twelve years before Joliet saw the great river. 

Groseilliers, after diligent exploration, again visited Canada, in 
1662, and the " Jesuit Journal " mentions that on the third of May Des 
Grosillers was at Three Elvers, with the men "going to the Sea 
of the North," and, under August, 1663, is this entry : " The 5th, re- 
turned those who had been three years among the Outaouac ; nine 
Frenchmen went, and seven returned." 

The Outaoiias having established themselves at Chagouamikon, 
spent their time cultivating Indian corn and pumpkins, upon which, 
with the aid of fish, they subsisted. They searched the shores of 
the lake for other nations, and met the Saulteurs who had fled to the 
north, and with them some Frenchmen who had followed' them to 
Chagouamikon to establish themselves there also. One party went 
towards Kioueonau and reported that they had seen many nations, 
that the beaver was there very common, and if they had not all re- 
turned it was because they had left some of their people at the north, 
who intended to remain there, not with a fixed abode, but intending 
to rove in all directions, and that the Nepissings and Amikouets were 
at Alimibegon. 

" The Outaoiias upon this news started for the north to trade with 
these nations [1662], who gave them all their beaver-skins for old 
knives, poor snares, and worn, broken iron vessels. For these they 
humbly thanked them, saying that they were much obliged to them 
for dividing with them. The merchandise they had received from the 
French, in gratitude presenting them with many packages of skins, 
hoping that they would not fail to come to them every year. 

" The Outaoiias and other nations lived peaceably for many years in 
the country where they had taken refuge from the Sioux. A party 
of Iroquois came one day [1662] to Sault Sainte Marie, searching for 



1 In the fourth yoliime, p. 206, of " Narrative and Critical History of America," there is a sketdh 
of a manuscript map of the lakes and the Mississippi, where a point toward the source of what 
seems to be intended for the Chippewa river» is marked as the place where Menard died. 



■i-1*'V,. 
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a village to plunder. They were sure that after having terrorized all 
the other savages whom they had driven from their homes, they 
would be equally successful wherever they went. The hundred . Iro- 
quois who composed the party ascended the Sault Sainte Marie and 
encamped at the entrance to Lake Superior, about five leagues from the 
Sault, where they perceived smoke ascending from the mountains to 
the north a short distance from them. They sent on a party to dis- 
cover what it could be. 

"Some Saulteurs [Ojibways], Outaoiias, Nepissings andAmikouets 
had left their homes to hunt the elk in the neighborhood of the Sault 
and fish for the large whitefish or salmon, of which there are a 
great quantity, among the rapids of the Sault. There is no place 
where the fish are so large and heavy as those found there. These 
people had dispersed to hunt when some of them saw the smoke of 
the camp of the Iroquois. All were warned and came together to the 
number of a hundred. They chose as chief of the party a Saulteur 
who was well qualified for the position, as he had a perfect knowl- 
edge of the country, having lived there before the war with the Iro- 
quois. 

" This chief first sent a canoe to reconnoitre, which was seen by the 
Iroquois who had been detached for the same purpose, but thinking 
that they had not been observed, they made no movement, afraid of 
spoiling their plan, and that they might escape and warn the whole 
village to fly. The Saulteurs advanced to the camp of the Iroquois 
without being discovered. The shade of the thick woods favored 
them and give them time to count them, and the women they had with 
them. The design of those in the camp was to destroy the villages 
one after the other, remain there long enough to consume what pro- 
visions they found there, and then do the same to the others. 

" The detachment of Saulteurs having succeeded, returned to their 
camp to report the discovery they had made. They started at once, 
and marched all the night without arriving at the place where the 
Iroquois were; they passed it, however, in a thick fog without being 
perceived by anyone. They knew of a little bay back of the camp, 
went there and decided to wait until the next day to make the attack. 
They approached during the night and posted themselves on a little 
knoll, five or six feet higher, at the foot of which were the tents of the 
Iroquois, who were tranquilly sleeping. Their dogs, scenting the 
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ambushed Saulteurs, were fed to prevent their barking, and as the day 
commenced to dawn sufficiently for them to shoot their arrows with 
certainty they gave their usual war-cry. The Iroquois awoke, and 
trying to run to arms were fired upon from all sides and forced to 
face about by the prodigious quantity of arrows showered on them. 
When the Saulteurs had finished firing upon them (I speak of the 
men), they leaped down and entered the tents of the enemy, toma- 
hawk in hand. It was then that the young Saulteurs fled to their 
canoes, while the men laid violent hands in all directions, when one 
could tell by their cries each Iroquois they killed. Those who wished 
to fly toward the strand were charged upon vigorously; the young 
Saulteurs who had not aided their elders in the action, hearing their 
cries of victory, regained their spirits and intercepted those who were 
fleeing, finishing their defeat, so that not one escaped. Thus the vic- 
tory was complete." Iroquois Point appears on some maps. 

Groseilliers was now an important person among the merchants and 
public officers of Canada. He had become as familiar with the centre 
of North America as Stanley of the present age with the heart of 
Africa. He had noted the bays and headlands of Lake Superior, 
moved northward into Lake Nepigon, and Per6 (Perray), one of his 
men, had followed a stream to Hudson's bay. Nowhere on the con- 
tinent had such pure copper been found, and the peltries were su- 
perior to any that had been offered for sale. 

Pierre Boucher, the leading citizen of Three Rivers, soon after the 
return of his fellow townsmen, went to France, and in 1664 published 
at Paris a little book on Canada in which he wrote: '*In Lake Su- 
perior there is a great island, fifty or one hundred leagues in circumfer- 
ence, in which there is a very beautiful mine of copper. There are other 
places in those quarters where there are similar mines; so I learned 
from four or five Frenchmen, who lately returned. They were gone 
three years, without finding an opportunity to return : they told me 
that they had seen an ingot of copper all refined which was on the 
coast, and weighed more than eight hundred pounds, according to 
their estimate. They said that the savages, on passing it, made a 
fire on it, after which they cut off pieces with their axes." 

The " Company of Canada," which had the monopoly of the fur 
traffic, looked upon Groseilliers' plans as chimerical, and, chagrined 
by their indiff'erence, he went to New England and secured the atten- 
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tion of the merchants of Boston. While he and his brother-in-law 
were there, Colonel Carr, one of the commissioners of England to 
whom the Dutch surrendered Manhattan, was visiting the city, and 
listened with interest to the statements of the Frenchmen, and saw that 
they might be employed to the benefit of the English people. He made 
arrangements for their going to England, and from Boston, in August, 
1665, they sailed. Carr, in a dispatch to Lord Arlington, wrote : " Hear- 
ing some Frenchmen discourse in New England of a passage from the 
West Sea [Lake Superior] to the South Sea. and of a great trade ot 
beaver'in that passage, and afterward meeting sufficient proof of the 
truth of what they had said, and knowing what great endeavors have 
been made for the finding out of a northwest passage, he thought 
that the best present he could possibly make his Majesty " was to 
send them over. 

The conflict between England and France for the commercial 
supremacy between Lake Superior and Hudson's bay now com- 
menced. 

Talon, the intendant of justice in Canada, sailed for France, taking 
a half-breed voyageur with him, supposed to have been the man Per6, 
or Perray, of Groseilliers' party, who had discovered a shorter route 
to Hudson's bay. On the twenty-sixth of February, 1669, while in 
Paris, he wrote to Colbert, minister of the Marine Department, "that 
this voyageur had penetrated among the western regions farther than 
any other Frenchman. * * * The man offers to go and explore, 
either by sea or by lake and river, the communication supposed to 
-exist between Canada and the South Sea, or to the regions of Hud- 
son's bay." 

When Talon returned to Canada, during the summer of 1669, ho 
sent the active and intelligent Louis Joliet, sometimes written Jol- 
liet, with an outfit of four hundred iivres, and Per6, with an outfit of 
one thousand Iivres, to search for copper in the Lake Superior region, 
and discover a more direct route to Montreal. Joliet went as far as 
the Sault, but did not long remain. This year the traders and mis- 
sionaries were driven from Chagouamigon by the Sioux, and the lat- 
ter established a mission at the entrance of Lake Superior, and Sault 
<lu Gaston was henceforth known as Sault Ste. Marie. Within a 
square of cedar pickets twelve feet high the Jesuits this year erected 
a. small house and chapel. At this point at that time were about 
twenty-five traders and " coureurs des bois." 
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Talon continued active in endeavoring to secure to France the bene 
fits of the fur trade and, on the tenth of November, 1670, wrote to 
Colbert that intelligence had reached him that two English vessels 
were in Hudson's bay, and adds: "After reflecting on all the nations 
that might have penetrated as far north as that, I can fall back only 
on the English, who under the conduct of one named Desgrozeliers, in 
former times an inhabitant of Canada, might possibly have attempted 
that navigation, of itself not much much known, and not less danger- 
ous. I design to send by land some men of resolution to invite the 
Kilistinons, who are in great nuriibers in the vicinity of that bay, to- 
come down to see us as the Ottawas do, in order that we may have 
the first handling of what the latter savages bring us, who, acting aa 
retail dealers between us and those natives, make us pay for the 
roundabout way of three or four hundred leagues." 

The conjecture was correct. The vessel which was carrying Gro- 
seilliers and Radisson to England was captured by the Dutch, but in 
time the passengers were released and the two Frenchmen reached 
London, where they were treated with respect and introduced to the 
nephew of Charles the First, the Prince Rupert who at Naseby led 
the cavalry charge against Fairfax and Cromwell, and at this period 
devoted to the exhibition of a philosophical toy known to chemists a& 
"Rupert's Drops." The prince listened to the adventures of the 
strangers, and indorsed their plans for prosecuting the fur trade by 
way of Hudson's bay and Nelson's river, which stream bore the name 
of the pilot of Sir Thomas Button, an English explorer, who, as early 
as 1612, had seen its mouth. The scientific men of England hoped 
that a short route might be found to Asia in this direction. The 
secretary of the Royal Society wrote to Robert Boyle, the distin- 
guished philosopher, a too sanguine letter. His words were: " Surely 
I need not tell you from hence, what is said here, with great joy, of 
the discovery of a northwest passage, and by two Englishman, and 
one Frenchman, lately represented by them to his Majesty at Oxford,, 
and answered by the grant of a vessel to sail into Hudson's bay and 
channel into the South Sea." 

During their visit to Oxford and London they received a gratuity 
from the king's treasury. Owing to the war with the Dutch, and 
other difficulties, it was not until 1668 that an expedition was ready 
to leave the Thames. In June, Groseilliers and Radisson sailed in the 
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ship Nonsuch, in charge of Captain Zachary Gillam, a son of one of 
the early settlers of Boston, New England, and in September they 
reached a tributary of Hudson's bay, which, in compliment to their 
position, was called Eupert's river. The next year, by way of Bos- 
ton, they returned to England, and on May 2, 1669, a charter was 
granted to an English trading company, now among the most vener- 
able of English corporations, known as the Hudson's Bay Company. 
In 1670, Captain Gillam with the two Frenchmen again appeared in 
the waters of Hudson's bay, to which reference was made in Talon's 
dispatch. 

Minister Colbert wrote from Paris to Talon, in February, 1671, ap- 
proving of the search for copper, in these words : " The resolution 
you have taken to send * * * Sieur de Saint Lusson to the north, 
to discover the South Sea passage, is very good, but the principal 
thing you ought to apply yourself in discoveries of this nature, is to 
look for the copper mine. Were this mine discovered, and its utility 
evident, it would be an assured means to attract several Frenchmen 
from Old to New France." 

To draw the trade from the English, it was determined to make an 
alliance of friendship with all the nations around Lake Superior. 
Among the Frenchmen who roved among the tribes west of Lake 
Michigan, and in the valley of the Fox river, was Nicholas Perrot. 
Accustomed from boyhood to the scenes and excitements of frontier 
life, quick-witted, with some education, a leading spirit among "cou- 
reurs des bois," and looked upon with respect by the Indians, he was 
an intelligent explorer of the interior of the continent. By the in- 
tendant Talon he was invited to act as guide and interpreter to his 
deputy, Simon Francois Daumont, the Sieur Saint Lusson, who on 
the third of September, 1670, was commissioned to go to Lake Su- 
perior to search for copper mines and confer with the tribes. 

It was not until October that Perrot and Saint Lusson left Mon- 
treal. When Manitoulin island in Lake Huron was reached, it was 
decided that Saint Lusson should here remain for the winter hunting 
and trading, while Perrot went on and visited the tribes of the Green 
Bay region. On the fifth of May, 1671, he met Saint Lusson at Sault 
Ste. Marie, accompanied by the principal chiefs of the Sauks, Menom- 
onees, Pottowattamies, and Winnebagoes. After the delegates of four- 
teen tribes had arrived, a council was held on the fourteenth of June, 



bjr Saiot Lumoo, in the presence of tlie Jesuit minoiiariea, ^ich«4a» 
Pemxc the interpreter. Loois Joliel. jmd lome fbr trsdefs;^ and a 
treatjr of friendship was formed^ and the countries around Lakes 
Haron and Superior were taken poe^^ion of in the name of Loni» 
Foorteenth; king of Franee. Talon annoan<!e8 the resnh of the ex- 
pedition in these words: 

'- Sieor de Saint Lni»on is retamed. after having advanced as far as 
ifire hundred leagues from here, and planted the cross and set up the 
king's arms in presence of seventeen Indian nations, assemhled on 
this occasion from all parts, all of whom volnntarilv submitted them- 
selves to the dominion of his Majesty, whom alone they regard as 
their sovereign protector. This was effected, according to the account 
of the Je^iuit Fathers, who assisted at the eeremonv.with all the form- 
ality and display the country could afford. I shall carry with me the 
record of taking possession prepared by Sieur de Saint Lusson for 
securing those countries to his Majesty. 

'' The place to which the said Sieur de Saint Lusson has penetrated 
is supposed to be no more than three hundred leagues from, the ex- 
tremities of the countries bordering on the Termillion or South Sea. 
Those bordering on the West Sea appear to be no farther from those 
discovered by the French. According to the calculation made from 
the reports of the Indians and from maps, there seems to remain not 
more than fifteen hundred leagues of navigation to Tartary, China 
and Japan. Such discoveries must be the work of either time or ot 
the kiog. It can be said that the Spaniards have hardly penetrated 
farther into the interior of South, than the French have done up to 
the present time into the interior of Xorth, America. 

" Sieur de Lusson's voyage to discover the South Sea and the copper 
mine will not cost the king anything. I make no account of it in my 
statements, because, having made presents to the savages of the 
countries of which he took possession, he has reciprocally received 
from them in beaver that which replaces his outlay." 

Talon also wrote to Colbert under date of the second of November, 
1671: 

"The copper which I send from Lake Superior and the river Nan- 
taouagan [Ontonagon] proves that there is a mine on the border of 



1 Bftncroft, giring reins to Ui« imagiiuitioii, writes of ** brilliantlj clad officers ftom the Teteran 
armies of France " being present (History qfihe United Stata, iii 154. Boston^ 1854). 
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some stream, which produces this material as pure as one could wish. 
More than twenty Frenchmen have seen one lump at the lake, which 
they estimate weighs more than eight hundred pounds. 

"The river Nantaouagan [Ontonagon] appears between two high 
hills, the plain above which feeds the lakes, and receives a great deal 
of snow, which, in melting, forms torrents which wash the borders ot 
this river, composed of solid gravel, which is rolled down by it. 

" The gravel at the bottom of this hardens itself, and assumes dif- 
ferent shapes, such as those pebbles which I send to Mr. Bellinzany. 
My opinion is that these pebbles, rounded and candied off by the rapid 
waters, then have a tendency to become copper, by the influence ot 
the sun's rays which they absorb, and to form other nuggets of metal 
similar to those which I send to Sieur de Bellinzany, found by the Sieur 
de Saint Lusson, about four hundred leagues, at some distance from 
the mouth of the river. 

" He hoped by the frequent journeys of the savages, and French 
who are beginning to travel by these routes, to discern the source ot 
production." 

The Hurons and Ottawas did not arrive in time to witness the 
formal taking possession of the country by the representative ot 
France, having been detained by difficulty with the Sioux. ^ At this 
period they were dwelling on the sandy point known as Chegoua- 
migon. The Ottawas divided into three bands, known as the Sinagos, 
named after a chief who had once lived at the forks of a river, the 
Kenonch6 and Kiskakon. A party of Hurons went to hunt west of 
Lake Superior, and were captured by some of the Sioux. While in 
captivity they were treated with kindness, asked to come again, and 
sent away with presents. Accepting the invitation, the Sinagos 
chief, with some warriors and four French traders, visited the Sioux, 
and were received with honor and cordiality. Again a few Hurons 
went into the Sioux country, and some of the young warriors made 
them prisoners ; but the Sioux chief, who had smoked the calumet 
with the Sinagos chief, insisted upon their release and journeyed to 



1 The " Proems Verbal "■ of Talon, as given by Margry and Tailhan, mentions fourteen nations; 
among others: 1. Achipo6s [Ojibways, or Chippeways]; 2. Malamechs; 8 Noquets; 4. Banabeoueks 
[Oainfp^^uek, orWinnebagos?]; 6. Makomiteks; 6. Poulteattemis [ Potto wattam ies] ; 7. Oumalo> 
minis [Menomonees] ; 8. Sassassaouacottons |Osaukee«, or Sauks?] ; 9. Illinois ; 10. Mascouttins. The 
Hurons and Ottawas, at a later period, conferred with the French and assented to the treaty ; and 
this would account for Talon's assertion that there were seventeen tribes. 
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Chegouamigon bay to make an apology. Upon his arrival, the 
Hurons proved tricky, and persuaded the Ottawas to put to death 
their visitor. It was not strange that the Sioux were surprised and 
enraged when they received the intelligence, and panted for revenge. 
Marquette, who had succeeded Allouez at the mission which was be- 
tween the Huron and Ottawa villages, in allusion to this disturbance, 
wrote : " Our Outaouacs and Hurons, of the Point of the Holy 
Ghost, had to the present time kept up a kind of peace with them 
[the Sioux], but matters having become embroiled during last win- 
ter, and some murders having been committed on both sides, our 
savages had reason to apprehend that the storm would soon burst on 
them, and they deemed it was safer for them to leave the place, 
which they did in the spring." 

The Jesuits retired with the Hurons and Ottawas, and more than 
one hundred and fifty years elapsed before another Christian mission 
was attempted in this vicinity, under the "American Board of For- 
eign Missions." The retreating Ottawas did not halt until they 
reached an old hunting-ground, the Manitoulin island of Lake Huron, 
and the Hurons stopped at Mackinaw. From time to time they 
formed war parties with other tribes, against the Sioux. In 1674 
some Sioux warriors arrived at Sault Ste. Marie to smoke the pipe of 
peace with adjacent tribes. At a grand council the Sioux sent twelve 
delegates, and the others forty. During the conference one of the 
opposite side drew near and brandished his knife in the face of a 
Sioux and called him a coward. The Sioux replied he was not afraid, 
when the knife was plunged into his heart, and he died. A fight im- 
mediately began, and the Sioux bravely defended themselves, although 
nine were killed. The two survivors fled to the rude log chapel ot 
the Jesuit mission, and closed the door, and finding there some wea- 
pons they opened fire upon their enemies. Their assailants wished to 
burn down the chapel, which the Jesuits would not allow, as they had 
beaver-skins stored in the loft. In the extremity a lay brother of 
the mission, named Louis Le Boeme, advised the firing of a cannon 
shot at the cabin's door. The discharge killed the last two of the 
Sioux. 1 Governor Frontenac made complaint against Le Boeme for 
this conduct, in a letter to Colbert. 2 

1 Margry, i. 367. 

2 Margry, i. 322. La Salle writes in August, 1682 : " The brother Louis le Bohesme, Jesuit, who 
works for the Indians in the capacity of gunsmith at Sault Ste. Marie, advised him [a deserter] to 
hide in the house of the Fathers the goods which he stole from me." (Margry, ii. 226.) 
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By order of the Government, Joliet reached Mackinaw, Dec. 18, 
1672, on his way to explore the lower Mississippi Valley, and passed 
the winter there. On the seventeenth day of May, taking the priest, 
Marquette, for a companion, he again began his journey, and in a 
month reached the Mississippi and called it Buade, the family name 










of Governor Frontenac, and about the middle of July had descended as 
far as the Arkansas river, where he began the return voyage. After 
this, he prepared some maps as indicating the extent of knowledge at 
that time of the region west of Lake Superior and of the Mississippi 
Valley. One, called " (^arte Generale de la France Septentrionale," is 
in the archives of France, a section of which is now first printed. It 
not only presents the general outline of Lake Superior but is the firet 
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map to represent the upper Mississippi river. The " Siou " are marked 
as dwelling in the Mille Lacs region, and beyond are marked the 
Ihanctoa ( Yanktons), the Pintoiia, the NappatS, the BapikSti ( Waw- 
pakoutee), the Chaiona (Cheyennes), the Agatomits, 8ssil8a, and the 
AlimSpigoiak. The Cheyennes lived on the tributary of Bed river 
which still bears their name, while the Yanktons and Wawpakoutees 







are still divisions of the Sioux. The animal represents the hideous 
pictograph seen on the rocks above the city of Alton, 111., traces ot 
which were visible at the beginning of this century. 

Gabriel Gravier printed, at Paris, in 1880, another map of Joliet's, 
before unknown, a section of which is reproduced. Lake Superior is 
more accurately drawn and contains the islands near Chagouamigon, 
as well as Minong, now Isle Eoyale, and two on the north shore. The 
country west of "Lacs des Illinois ou Missihigannin" is called Lac 
Frontenacie, in compliment to Count Frontenac, and the Assineboels 
( Assineboines) are marked as dwelling on a lake from which flows a 
river into Hudson's bay. 
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On the ninth of April, 1672, Louts <ie Buade (Count de Frontenac), 
was appointed governor and lieutenant genei*al in Canada and other 
parts belonging to New France. It was not until the leaves began 
to grow old that Frontenac arrived in Quebec, and, full of energy, he 
was ready to push on the work of exploration which had been initi- 
ated by his predecessor. He was in full sympathy with enterprising 
traders, and it is thought that he shared in the profits from the sale 
of furs. He sent Eaudln, the engineer who had laid out the plan of 
Fort Frontenac, with presents to the Ojibways and Sioux at the ex- 
tremity of Lake Superior. A nephew of Patron, named Daniel Gr6- 
solon(the Sieur du Lhut, also written du Lud and du Luth), and who 
had made two voyages from France before 1674, had then entered 
the army as squire of Marquis de Lassey, was in the campaign of 
Franche-Comt6 and at Seneffe, having now returned to Quebec was 
permitted to go on a voyage of discovery in the then unknown region 
where dwelt the Sioux and Assineboines. 

On the first of September, 1678, with three Indians and three 
Frenchmen, Du Lhut left Montreal for Lake Superior and wintered 
at some point on the shore of, or in the vicinity of, Lake Huron. On 
the fifth of April, 1679, he was in the woods, not far from Sault Ste. 
Marie, when he wrote in the third person to Governor Frontenac : 
**He will not stir from the Nadoussioux until further orders; and 
peace being concluded he will set up the King's arms, lest the Eng- 
lish and other Europeans settled toward California take possession of 
the country." On the second of July, 1679, Du Lhut planted the 
arms of France beyond Lake Superior, among the Isanti Sioux, ^ 
who dwelt at Mille Lacs, in what is now the State of Minnesota, and 
then visited the Songaskitons (Sissetons) and Houetbatons, bands of 
the Sioux, whose villages were one hundred and twenty leagues be- 
yond. Entering by way of the St. Louis river, it would be easy, by a 
slight portage, to reach the Sioux village, that was at that time on 
the shores of the Sandy lake of the upper Mississippi. 

Among those who went to the Lake Superior region at the same 
time as Du Lhut, were Dupuy, Lamonde, and Pierre Moreau, alias La 
Taupine, who had been present with Talon at the planting of the 



1 Da Lhnt's letter to Seignelay, in Hariisse, speaks of the Izatys. The Issati or Isanti ~ 
Knift Indiuif — was the name of an eastern diyision of the Sioux that dwelt near Knife river, and 
perhspt made tnd traded stone kniyes. 
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French ai*ms in 1671 at Sault Ste. Marie, and was trading among the 
Illinois when Joliet was in that country. In the summer of 1679 La 
Taupine returned, and it was rumored that he had obtained among the 
Ottawas in two days nine hundred beavers. Duchesneau, intendant 
of justice, feeling that he had violated the law forbidding "courenrs 
des bois" to trade with the Indians, had him, in September, arrested at 
<iuebec; but he produced a license from Governor Frontenac, permit- 
ting him, with his two comrades, to go to the Ottawas, to execute his 
secret orders, and so was liberated. He had not left the prison but a 
«hort time when an officer and some soldiers came with an ordeffrom 
Frontenac to force the prison, in case he were still there. In a letter 
to Seignelay, he writes: "It is certain, my Lord, that the said La 
Taupine carried goods to the Ottawas, that his two comrades re- 
mained in the country, apparently near Du Lhut, and that he traded 
there." i 

On the fifteenth of September Du Lhut had returned to Lake Su- 
perior, and at Camanistigoya, or the Three Jiivers, the site of Fort 
William of the old Northwest Company, 'he held a conference with 
the Assineboines, an alienated band of the Sioux, and other northern 
tribes, and persuaded them to be at peace, and to intermarry with the 
Sioux. The next winter he remained in the region near the northern 
boundary of Minnesota; but in June, 1680, he determined to visit the 
Issati Sioux by water, as he had before gone to their villages by land.^ 
With two canoes, an Indian as an interpreter, and four Frenchmen, 
— one of whom was Faffart, who had been in the employ of La Salle 
at Fort Frontenac,^ — he entered, a river eight leagues from the ex- 
tremity of Lake Superior, now called Bois Brul6, a narrow, rapid 
stream, then much obstructed by fallen trees and beaver-dams. After 
reaching its upper waters a short portage was made to upper Lake 
St. Croix, the outlet of which was a river, which, descending, led him 
to the Mississippi. 

It was not until some time in M|iy, 1681, that Du Lhut arrived at 
Montreal, and although he protested that his journey had only been 
in the interest of discovery and of peace-making with the tribes, 
the intendant of justice accused him of violating the king's edict 
against trading with the Indians, and Frontenac held him fur a time 



1 N. Y. Ool. Docs., ix. 132. 

2 Du Lhut's letter, in Harrisse. 

3 Margry, ii. 252. 
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in the castle at Quebec, more as a friend than as a prisoner. It was but 
a little while before an amnesty came from the King of France to all 
suspected of being "coureurs des bois," and authorizing Governor 
Frontenac to issue yearly twenty-five licenses to twenty-five canoes^ 
each having three men, to trade among the savages. 

Duchesneau, the intendant of justice, still complained that the 
governor winked at illicit trade, and on the thirteenths of November, 
1681, he wrote to Seignelay, who had succeeded his father as minister 
for the colonies : 

" But not content with the profits to be derived within the countries^ 
under the king's dominion, the desire of making money everywhere 
has led the governor, Sieurs Perrot, Boisseau, Du Lhut, and Patron^ 
his uncle, to sefld canoes loaded with peltries to the English. It i& 
said that sixty thousand livres' worth has been sent thither; and 
though proof of this assertion cannot be adduced, it is a notorious 
report. * >K * Tra:de with the English is justified every day, and 
all those who have pursued it agree that beaver carried to them sells 
for double what it does here, for that worth fifty-two sous, six deniers, 
the pound, duty paid, brings eight livres there, and the beaver for 
Eussia sells there at ten livres the pound in goods." 

On grounds of public policy, Frontenac, in 1682, was recalled, and 
De la Barre, his successor, in October of this year held a conference 
with the most influential persons, among whom was Du Lhut, who 
afterward sailed for France, and early in 1683 1 there wrote the letter 
to Seignelay from which extracts have been made. 

Du Lhut, upon his return from France, obtained a license to trade, 
and in August arrived at Mackinaw with men and goods for trading 
in the Sioux country 2 by way of Green Bay. Upon the eighth of 
the month he left Mackinaw with about thirty persons; and after 
leaving their goods at the extremity of the Bay, they proceeded, armed 
for war, to the vdlage of the Pottawattamies, and rebuked them for 
the bad feelings whi(}h they had exhibited. Some Cayuga Iroquois in 
the vicinity captured five of the Wyandot Hurons that Du Lhut had 
sent out to reconnoitre, but avoided the French post. " The Sieur du 



1 Harrisse makes the date of the letter 1685, at which time he was in the Lake Superior r^ion ; 
Shea, in its translation, appended to his edition of Hennepin^ retains the same date. 

2 He probably established the post near the Sioux at the portage of the St. Croix river^ 
which upon Franquelin's map of 1688 is called Fort St. Croix. The hostility of the Indians at 
the Bay may have led him to seek the point by way of Lake Superior. 
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Lhut," writes the governor to Seignelay, " who had the honor to see 
you at Versailles, happening to be at that post when my people ar- 
rived, placed himself at their head, and issued such good orders that 
I do not think it can be seized, as he has employed his forces and some 
Indians in fortifying and placing himself in a condition of determined 
■defense." Having been advised of the retreat of the Iroquois, Du 
Lhut proceeded toward the north to execute his design of stopping 
English trade in that direction. The project is referred to in a dis- 
patch of the Canadian to the Home Government in these words : 
^'The English of Hudson's bay have this year attracted many of our 
northern Indians, who for this reason have not come to trade to Mon- 
treal. When they learned by expresses sent them by Du Lhut, on his 
arrival at Messilimakinak, that he was coming, they sent him word 
to come quickly, and they would unite with him to prevent all others 
^oing thither any more. The English of the bay excite us against 
the savages, whom Sieur du Lhut alone can quiet." 

Departing from his first post at Kaministigouia, the site of which is 
in view of Prince Arthur's Landing, he found his way between many 
isles, varied and picturesque, to a river on the north shore of Lake 
Superior leading to Lake Nepigon (Alepimigon). Passing to the 
northeastern extremity, he built a post on a stream connecting with 
the waters of the Hudson's bay, called after his young brother, the 
Sieur La Tourette. He returned the next year, if not to Montreal, 
certainly to Mackinaw. Keweenaw by this time had become a well- 
known resort of traders; and in its vicinity, in the summer of 1683, 
two Frenchmen, Colin Berthot and Jacques Le Maire, had been sur- 
prised by Indians, robbed and murdered. While Du Lhut was at 
Mackinaw, on the twenty-fourth of October, he was told that an 
accomplice, named Folic Avoine, had arrived at Sault Ste. Marie with 
fifteen Ojibway families who had fled from Chagouamigon bay, fear- 
ing retaliation for an attack which they had made upon the Sioux 
during the last spring. There were only twelve Frenchmen at the 
Sault at the time, and they felt too w^eak, without aid, to make an 
arrest of FoUe Avoine. 

At the dawn of the next day after the information was received, 
Du Lhut embarked with six Frenchmen to seize the murderer, and 
he also gave a seat in his canoe to the Jesuit missionary, Enjelran. 
When within a league of the post at the Sault, he left the canoe, and 
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with Enjelran and the Chevalier de Fourcille, on foot, went through 
the woods to the mission house, and the remaining four— Baribaud, 
J JO Mere, La Fortune, and Macons — proceeded with the canoe. 

Du Lhut, upon his arrival, immediately ordered the arrest of the 
accused, and placed him under guard of six men ; then calling a 
council, he told the Indians that those guilty of the murder must be 
punished. But they, hoping to exculpate the prisoner, said that the 
murder had been committed by one Achiganaga and his sons. Per6 
had been sent to Keweenaw to find Achiganaga and his children, and 
when he arrested them they acknowledged their guilt, and told him 
that the goods they had stolen were hidden in certain places. The 
powder and tobacco were found soaked in water and useless, and the 
bodies of the murdered were found in holes in marshy ground, cov- 
ered with branches of trees to prevent them from floating. The 
goods not damaged were sold at Keweenaw, to the highest bidder 
among the traders, for 1,100 livres, to be paid in beavers to M. de la 
Ohesnaye. On the twenty-fourth of November, Per6, at ten o'clock at 
night, came and told Du Lhut that he had found eighteen French- 
men at Keweenaw, and that he had brought down as prisoners Achi- 
ganaga and sons, and had left them under a guard of twelve French- 
men at a point twelve leagues from the Sault. The next day, at 
dawn, he went back, and at two o'clock in the afternoon returned 
with the prisonerp, who were placed in a room in the house where 
Du Lhut was, and watched by a strong guard, and not allowed to 
converse with each other. 

A judicial examination took place, and it was decided on the twenty- 
ninth that two of the assassins should be executed. A procession was 
formed, led by De Lhut, followed by forty-two Frenchmen, conducted 
to a hill, and, in the sight of four hundred Indians, the two murderers 
were shot. 

To Du Lhut must always be given the credit of being the first in the 
distant West, at the outlet of Lake Superior, to exhibit the majesty 
of law, under the forms of the French code. While some of the 
timid and prejudiced, in Canada and France, condemned his course as 
harsh and impolitic, yet, as the enforcer of a respect for life, he was 
upheld by the more thoughtful and reasonable. ^ 

1 Louis XIV. coDfusedly writes on July 31, 1681 : ** It also appears to me that one of the princi- 
pal causes of this war proceeds from the man named Du Lhut having two Iroquois killed who assas- 
sinated two Frenchmen on Lake Superior. 
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After this Du Lhut carried on his trading operations on» the north 
shore of Lake Superior and in the Nepigon region. In a letter to 
Governor De la Barre in June, 1684, he wrote : **As I was leaving Lake 
Alemepigon [Nepigon], I made in June all the presents necessary to 
prevent the savages carrying their beavers to the English. I have 
met the Sieur de la Croix, with his two comrades, who gave me your 
despatches, in which you demand that I omit no step for the delivery 
of your letters to the Sieur Chouart at the river Nelson. To carry 
out your instructions Monsieur Per6 will have to go himself, ^ the 
savages having all at that time gone into the wilderness to gather 
their blueberries. The Sieur Per6 will have left in August, and dur- 
ing that month will have delivered your letters to the said Sieur 
Chouart. ^ 

"It remains for me to assure you that all the savages of the north 
have great confidence in me, and this makes me promise you that 
before two years have passed not a single savage will visit the Eng- 
lish at Hudson's bay. This they have all promised, and have bonud 
themselves thereto by the presents which I have given or caused to 
be given. 

"The Klistinos, Assenepoualacs, Sapiniere, Opemens Dacheliny, 
Outouloubys, and Tabitibis, who comprise the nations who are west 
of the Sea of the North, having promised next spring to be at the 
fort which I have constructed near the river ^ la Maune, at the end 
of Lake Alemepigon, 3 and next summer I shall construct one in the 
country of the Klistinos, which will bean effectual barrier. ^ ^ ^ 
It is necessary, to carry out my promises, that my brother* should 
in the early spring [of 1685], go up again, with two canoes loaded 
with powder, lead, fusils, hatchets, tobacco, and necessary presents." 

In 1686 the Lake Superior trade was abandoned for some time ow- 
ing to troubles with the Iroquois. 

In the year 1683, or 1684, the engineer. Franquelin, drew a map 
which was the first to show, although imperfectly, the route from 
Lake Superior by the Neouaisicoton (Bois Brul6) river by Lac de la 



1 Bellin, in Remarques sur la Carte de V Amirique Septentrionale^ Paris, 17o6, writes: **In the 
eastern part of Lake Nepigon tliere isa river by which one may ascend to the head of Hudson's bay. 
It is said this was discovered by a Canadian named Ferray, who was the Brst to travel this route 
and gave his name to the river." 

2 Son of Groseilliers. 

3 Fort La Tourette. See Franquelin's map of 1688 on a later page. 

4 Gr^selon de la Tourette. 
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Providence (upper St. Croix lake) and K. de la Magdelaine (Saint 
C/roix river) to the Mississippi. Mille Lacs is named Buade, the 
iamily name of Frontenae. Snake river is fi. du Portage, and Shtm 
river is K. des Francois. Another map was prepared by Franquelin 




in 1688, to be presented to Louis the Fourteenth with the title "Carte 
-de TAmerique Septentrionale depuis la 25 qusqu 'au 65 degre de lati- 
tude e environ 140 et 235 degre de longitude, contenant le pays de 
C/anada on la Nouvelle France la Louisiane, la Floride Yirginie, Nouvelle 
Suede, Nouvelle York, Nouvelle Angleterre, Acadie, et ile de Terre 

3 
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Neuve." It was superior to any map hitherto prepared in accuracy ► 
A ^duced section of it was first published in 1882, in Neill's fourth 
edition of History of Minnesota, a portion of which is here given. 
At Lac la Providence appears Fort St. Croix, the first time the nam& 
is mentioned. The isles in front of Chagouamigon bay, the river 
at the extremity of Lake Superior, now St. Louie, then Fond du Lac^ 




and between it and the Kamanistigouia or Three Eivers, K. des Grosii- 
iers, are all marked. Upon Lac Alepimigon appears the trading post in 
charge of Pu Luth's brother, La Tourrete. On the south shore of 
Lake Superior is marked a trail from the Montreal river to the port-^ 
age between the is., and Wisconsin rivers, and another trail to the 
head of Green Bay. 

On the Mississippi is marked the point above the Black river where 
the French under Perrot passed their first winter, and the Fort St* 
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Antoine, subsequently built on the Wisconsin shore of Lake Pepin, a 
short distance above the Chippeway (R. des Saulteurs) river. Just 
above the Wisconsin appears Fort St. Nicolas, so called in compliment 
to the baptismal name of Nicolas Perrot. 

Groseilliers and Radisson, the first white men to trade on the shores 
of Lake Superior, were true soldiers of fortune. They believed that 
commerce could not be cramped by arbitrary national boundaries, 
and that the boundless continent was its field of operation. Quick to 
take affront, they thought they had not been well treated by the 
subordinates of the Hudson's Bay Company at Nelson's river, and 
came back to Quebec and again offered their services to the Canadian 
Fur Company, but Frontenac, who was now governor, received them 
coldly. Eadisson went to France and served in the navy for several 
years, while Groseilliers remained in Canada. Eadisson, while in 
England, sometime before 1673, had married a second wife, the daugh- 
ter of Sir John Kirke, a Huguenot, and one of the corporators with 
Sir Peter Hayes and others, of the Hudson's Bay Company. His 
wife refused to live in France or Canada, and on Sept. 24,*1682, he 
came back to Quebec with the approbation of the French Govern- 
ment, and with Groseilliers started for Hudson's bay the next year, 
where they captured a New England vessel commanded by a son of 
Captain Zachary.Gillam, of Boston, and brought the prize to Quebec, 
which was there released by Governor De la Barre and taken to 
Boston. 

In January, 1684, Groseilliers and Eadissoi:! again visited France, 
and on the nineteenth of the. month. Lord Preston, the English ambas- 
sador, wrote to England : " Sent my secretary to know if the king had 
ordered any answer concerning the attack upon Nelson's fort. I find 
the great support of Mons. de la Barre, the. present governor of Caur 
ada, is from the Jesuits of this court, which order always hath a 
great number of missionaries in that region, who, besides the conver- 
sion of infidels have had the address to engross the whole castor 
trade, from which they draw considerable advantage." In the same 
dispatch it is n^entioned that within a few dajrg, Groseilliers and 
Eadisson have arrived. / ^ ' * 

In a few weeks, overtures were made to these Frenchmen that they 
should once more enter the service of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
and they both went to England. Groseilliers remained there and 
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received a pensioD, but EadiBson sailed for Hudson's bay in the ship 
" Happy Return," conciliated the French traders, and toward the laet 
of October, 1684, returned to London. 

The treaty of peace at Utrecht, on the eleventh of April, 1713, gave 
to the English the quiet possession of the region between Lake Su- 
perior and Hudson's bay, known as Prince Rupert's Land, and soon 
the indomitable energy of the French Canadians began to renew the 
attempt to reach the sea of California by a route from Lake Superior. 
As the English had succeeded in controlling the route by Nelson's 
river and Hudson's bay, they began to long for the possession of the 
region about the Great Lakes, and again occupy abandoned posts. A 
dispatch from Canada to France declared that the English "con- 
stantly entertained the idea of becoming masters of North America." 

De Lisle, the geographer of France, early in 1716, received a letter 
with these words: ^^They tell me that among the Seioux of the Mis- 
sissippi there are always Frenchmen trading; that the coarse of the 
Mississippi is from north to west, that towards the soaroe is a river 
that leads to the Western ocean." In July, 1717, Lieutenant La None 
was ordered to establish a post at the extremity of Lake Superior, 
and to explore the chain of lakes westward, and Captain Paul Saint 
Pierre, in 1718, was ordered to Chagouamigon bay; the post is 
marked "Maison Prancoise" on a map of the period. Pachot, an en- 
sign, at the same time was sent to the Sioux to persuade them to 
make peace with the Christinaux. Soon after Pachot's return to 
Saint Pierre's post at Chagouamigon, the Sioux attacked the Indians 
near Katiianistigouya and killed seventeen, which so alarmed the 
Saulteurs (Ojibways) of Chagouamigon bay that they began to pre- 
pare to go to war against the Sioux. Saint Pierre directed the 
officers, Pachot and Linctot, to visit the Sioux and censure them for 
their hostility to the Christinaux, but they found that they had 
formed an alliance with the Renards (Foxes), and were implacable. 

In the year 1730, an Indian brought to Chagouamigon (La Pointe) 
a piece of copper, and on the eighteenth of October the authorities of 
Canada wrote to the French Government as follows: 

" We cannot as yet write you anything positive as to the situation, 
extent, and richness of the copper mine in the neighborhood of the 
bay of Chagouamigon. The officer whom Mr. De Beauhamois sent 
to find out about it, has not been able to enlighten us on the subject, 



Alleged Coppie Mine at Chaoouahioon. 
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as bad been desired. He conteoted himself with bringing us a piece 
of copper weighing eighteen pounds, wbicb bas the odor, color, and 
weight of ordinary red copper. This ingot was given him by a sav- 
age from that locality, without bis l^eing able to learn from bim the 
situation of this mine, in order to go there. The savages are super- 




stitious about these sorts of discoveries. They feel tbey would rather 
die than reveal them. If we can get any more precise knowledge 
concerning this mine, we will have the honor of rendering you an ac- 
count of it, and the measures necessary for transportation. We will 
neglect no means of ascertaining."! 

eeUhitTT ot Uteti- 
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The officer in command at La Pointe at this period was Sieur La 
Denis Rondo, who had received a concession to work copper mines. 
He and his eon Ensign Denis de la Ronde were active in business. A 
dispatch mentions that under'theirsupervision was built the first large 
vessel on Jj^ke Superior. " He has constracted, at his own expense, 
a bark of forty tons on Lake Sujperior, and was obliged to transport 
in canoes, as far as Sault Ste. Marie, the rigging and materials for the 
vessel. The post Chagouamigon was given him as a gratuity to de- 
fray erpenses." The place where lumps of copper were found was 
near V Riviere au Fer," Iron river, east of Bois Brul6. 

In the year 1739 experts were sent to explore the alleged mines, 
and in the French archives is the "Relation made by John Adam 
Forster, father and son, on the subject of the mines of Canada. 

" 1*^. — They have been to the Tonagua river to visit the rich copper 
mine from which specimens have been sent, but they found only one 
piece of rock from said mine which could truly contain a thousand 
pounds weight of copper; besides, there did not seem to be any abso- 
lute indications of a mine at that place; but in; returning toward Lake 
Superior, at a distance of a league and a half from there, they founTl 
a vein or lode from which this piece could have been taken, as the 
vein contained a little pure copper, in the matrix, from which they 
cut and carried off as much as they could, without the proper tools. 

" One could never see a mine, apparently finer, and it is certain that 
if one wished to start in the business and invest money there, a great 
return in copper might be hoped for. 

"2°.— At Orinial river (Elk?), five leagues from the first place, they 
found a fine appearing slate mine where were five layers, one above 
another, and many signs of a copper mine, from which specimens 
have been sent your Highness, which will show by assaying whether 
it is good or not. 

"In the same place is found a vein or lode where copper can be 
recognized in the matrix and which is very hopeful. 

" 3°. — At Black river, nine leagues from there, in the same direction, 
is found a good mine of coppery slate in one layer only, but a foot 
and a half deep, which would pay being worked. 

"4°. — At the Lake Nepucin portage there are six veins or lodes, 
which are magnificent, and although no mine has been remarked^ it 
is highly probable that in working there it would be found.'* ^ 

1 A oop7 of the original is in the Befeorenoe Library of Macalester College. 
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, Pierre Gualtier de Varennes, the Sieur Terendrye, was the grand- 
eon of Pierre Boucher of Three Kivers, who, in 1664, had published 
^t Paris, a little book on the resources of Cia.nada. 

In 1728 he was stationed at Lake Nepigon and from conversations 
with Indians he believed that he could be of " good service to geog- 
raphy, to religion, and to the state," by making an exploration west 
•of Lake Superior. 

Charles de Beauharnois, then governor of Canada, gave him a re- 
spectful hearing, and carefully examined the map of the region west 
<)f the Great Lakes, which had been drawn by Otchaga, the Indian 
guide of Yerendrye. Orders were soon given to fit out an expedi- 
tion of fifty men, and Yerendrye, on the eighth of June, 1731, left Mon- 
treal. When he reached Mackinaw he accepted the Jesuit Messaiger 
■as missionary to the party. On the twenty-sixth of August the 
•Grand Portgage of Lake Superior was found and estimated as fifteen 
leagues southwest of Kamanistigouia. His nephew. La Jemeraye, 
was the second in command, and he and one of his sons, with a num- 
ber of voyageurs, were sent to make the portages necessary to reach 
Eainy lake and there establish a post. The following winter Yeren- 
•drye stayed at Kamanistigouia. 

On the twenty-ninth of May, 1732, canoes filled with furs came down 
irom Eainy lake, and his eldest son proceeded with them to Macki- 
naw. On the eighth of June, Yerendrye left Lake Superior to con- 
tinue the exploration, and was accompanied by his nephew. La Jeme- 
raye, ^ two of his sons, the Jesuit Messaiger, with seven canoes. 
"They arrived on the fourteenth of July, at Fort Saint Pierre, Eainy 
lake, built the autumn before. More than fifty canoes of Indians fol- 
lowed them to Lake of the Woods, where Fort Saint Charles was 
•established. In the spring of 1733, the priest Messaiger, feeling that 
the hardship was too great, returned to Montreal, and La Jemeraye 
went at the same time to report of their progress. In March, 1734, 
iie sent his eldest son to the mouth of a river which they named 
MaUrepas, and, in May, Fort Maurepas whs bnilt. His affairs Vere 
rsoon intrusted to his son, and nephew, and on the twenty-fifth of 
August he reached Montreal to make explanations to the governor. 



1 For notice of La Jemeraye see Appendix A. 
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Governor Beauharnois on the eighth of October, 1734, wrote to th^ 
French Government: 

"My Lord: I have received the letter, which you did me the 
honor to write on the twentieth of April last, concerning the discov- 
ery made by S. de la Yerendrye, You will find herewith, a memorial 
that this officer sent me, which will inform you of all his proceedings- 
for accomplishing this discovery. There is not the slightest proba- 
bility that the business of the bay offers any obstacle to this enter- 
prise, although I have reason to think, because I had the honor to 
write you of the penitence of the Sakis that the affair will not have a^ 
sorry sequel. The S. de la Yerendrye is not at all in condition to be di&- 
turbed in his settlements in the countries where the Sakis have never- 
ventured, and where they would not, moreover, make advances^ 
through fear that there would be tribes which the S. de la Yerendrye 
had trusted, who, without doubt would defend him and who are very 
numerous. 

"1 notified the officer that His Majesty was not at all disposed to* 
share any of the expenses of his discovery. He assured me anew, and 
I know that the outlay which he made jointly with his partners in or- 
der to push forward his settlement exceed yqtj much the gains they^ 
have received from them. For these same partners would not incur 
any further expenses necessary to follow up his scheme ; nevertheless^ 
the chances of success do not seem at all doubtful to him. He would 
have put aside this obstacle, which was in truth the main point, if he 
had not found supplies with some merchants who advanced him 
what he needed, although he was already in debt for his first equip-^ 
ment. The zeal which the S. de la Yerendrye shows for this undertake 
ing seems to me to have only for its purpose to finally succeed in dis- 
covering the Western Sea, and to render his settlements useful to the 
colony, he is sure that what he has done among the tribes with which 
the English traded will serve usefully as well to divert them fronL 
them AS to increase the business in beaver and other skins that is car- 
ried on in this colony. The large expenses and the debts which he 
was obliged to contract in order to succeed would have discouraged 
this officer if he did not hope. His Majesty would certainly pay some 
attention to him on this occasion, in which he alone has confidence 
to-day, having found not one associate who like himself preferred the 
glory of success to any gain that could have come from it, they feel- 
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ing themselves entirely unable to share the outlay incurred to fornk 
new settlements, and above alt of the nature of his. 

"You will see, my Lord, by the memorial which this officer has sent 
me, and which I have the honor to forward to you^ that the last set- 
tlement he made is on Lake Oiiinipigon, at one hundred and flftjr 
leagues from OiiatchipoUennes, he intends starting next spring in 
order to reach there and make his plans to go the following spring^ 
among these last who have shown, as well as the Assinibois, that they 
have surely much satisfaction in the alliance they hope to make with 
the French, the S. de la Y. should take with him le S' de Jemeraye- 
and one of his sons, who has great facility at learning the speech' 
of the savages, and who he intends teaching that of the Oiiatchip- 
oiiinnes, in order that he may serve him as interpreter with this^ 
action in order to obtain from it information he would need to cariy^ 
out the ideas which he had, hQW to make this discovery. 1 have con-* 
ferred with the S. de la Verendrye as to the route he had determined 
upon, in order to lessen the portages which have to be made from 
Lake Superior to Lake Tekamamiven after the examination this officer 
made of the road, which seemed to him the best and shortest, he re- 
marked that the road which the S. de la Jemeraye had found, and 
where there were only nine portages, was not practicable in that it 
exceeded the route to be followed by one hundred and twenty leagues, 
and besides the fords there are verv often so low that canoes for eiffht 
persons could be steered, this difficulty caused him to take the route 
that he had first chosen, which had forty-one portages, but which by^ 
plans he had devised are but thirty-two. He adds that he had worked 
his men on the roads over these portages, and he had made them so- 
nice and easy that one could easily do seven of them a day for the^ 
reason that the men to whom it was necessary to pay as high as 500 
for the work, they had at his portage engaged at 250 or 300 [livres?J 
at most. 

"After having had the honor to make you a report, my Lord, of th^ 
measures which the S. de la Yerendrye has taken to succeed in his dis- 
covery, allow me to ask you to induce His Majesty to give some en- 
couragement to this officer. I dare assure you that the zeal he hae^ 
shown in this enterprise cannot be suspected of having any other 
motive than the good of the service and of the colony, and that at. 
present he is under great expense." 1 - 

1 Copf of tbe origloal letter ia Bvfereoee Libr itry of MaoAleiier CoIIqso* 
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On the sixth of Jtitie, 1635, Yerendrye l6ft Montreal, and on the 
«ixth of September atriveid at Fort Saint Charles. Another Jesuit, 
Auneau, had joijied the Exploring party and was at Fort Saint Charles, 
Lake of the Woods. On the fourth of June, 1736, one of his sons 
-came down from JP*ort Maurepas with the sad news that his nephew, 
La Jemeraye, had died. The Jesuit, Auneau, now requested that 
Terendryo's eldest son would take him back to Mackinaw, and it 
was impossible to refuse. ' They left the Fort on the eighth, and were 
encamped on an island only seven leagues distant when they were 
attacked by the Sioux, and the priest, Yerendrye's son, and a number 
of voyageurs were kiWed,^ 

During the summer of 1737, Yerendrye proceeded to Montreal, 
^nd his cause was approved by the governor, and he sent to France 
in October, 1737, a chart, exhibiting the region as far as known west 
<>f Lake Superior. In the section given on next page it will be 
noticed that the Bed lake of Minnesota, Eed river, and the Big 
Woods are marked, and the supposed source of the Mississippi. 

On the second of September, 1738, he wsid at Fort Saint Charles, Lake 
<)f thei Woods, and on the twenty-third reached Fort Maurepas, fifteen 
leagues from the mouth of the Assineboine river. He ascended this 
stream sixty leagues, and on the third of October established Fort 
La Reine. Five days later, the Sieur de la Marque, his brother, and 
ten men arrived, perhaps by way of the Minnesota, and Eed Eiver of 
the North, and a visit was made to the Mandans. Two Frenchmen 
were left with this tribe to learn the language, and the others re- 
1,urned to Fort La Eeine. 

Yerendyre reported "that on the twenty-seventh of September, 1739, 
:an Assineboel Indian had brought the two Frenchmen, whom he had 
left with the Mantanes, to acquire their language. , 

" They told him they had been well treated by the nation, who 
greatly regretted to see them depart from among them. They said 
also, that every year in the beginning of June many savage nations 
arrived at the large fonf^t, which is on the river of the Mantanes. 
Thej'- made use of horses, and traded with them. They brought 
Pressed skins, ornamented and bordered with plumage, porcupines 

1 The Indians hare a tradition of this occurrence. Thef state that early one morning a French 
-canoe with eight men, left a trading house which the French had built about the middle of the Lake 
•of the Woods, and stopped upon an island near the last pass to enter the riyer at Batny lake. The 
Atmosphere was so still that the wind could hardly be felt Haying built a fire, the smoke was per- 
•ceiyed by Sioux warriors, who approached and landed, unperceiyed, on the opposite side of the isle 
And massacred the missionary and party.—- Belcourt in Minn, HM, Soe. Awnah, 1858^ 
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painted in many colors, and skins of white buffalo, for which they 
received grain and beans in exchange, with which the Mantanes 
were well supplied. There arrived last spring two hundred lodges, 
who were not of the same nation, being merely allies. 

"There was one (nation) who claimed to come from the * setting of 
the sun,' where there were white men living in villages with forts of 
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bricks and white stones; who, upon: learning that there were French- 
men with the Mantanes, seemed veiy anxious to see them, and asked 
this nation to bring them to their village, which was on the other 
side of the river. 

" The two Frenchmen went to see them, accompanied by the Man- 
tanes, who conducted them through many camps, and finally into 
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tbat of a man who was very highly considered by the nation of tlMr 
Setting Sun. 

^He told them that the whites, among whom he had beenbroaghi 
up, were very affable men, and would be very much pleased to see 
them, assuring them they would be well received, that they had 
horses to carry them, and that they would be able to reach there be- 
fore winter. That it was some distance, because of the indirect road 
they would be obliged to take in order to avoid the Snake tribe, a 
very numerous nation, of whom the greater part lived in villages, the 
remainder being rovers who occupied much ground. They are ene- 
mies of the Setting Blancs, a brave nation, respected by all the others. 
He said there would be no fear of their road crossing that of the 
Snakes because of the route which they would take to avoid them. 

" The Frenchmen replied, that they could not accept their offer be- 
cause they had given all they had to the Mantanes, and also because 
they could not undertake puch a journey without the knowledge of 
Monsieur Verendrye. 

**The chief considered, and said to the Frenchmen, that the men of 
whom he had spoken were as white as themselves and wore beards^ 
They prayed to the Grand Master of Life, in their books; that when 
assembled in the large house for prayer they held these books while 
singing. He told them also, that they often uttered the names of 
Jesus and Mary, while elevating to them a cross which they carried 
about their necks from birth. He depicted their houses made of 
bricks, that they had gardens below, where they cultivated vegeta- 
bles. Their beds were elevated, and decorated with beautiful mate- 
rials. Everything was smooth and plastered. They had not the 
custom of using wax tapers, or candles, but placed only one large 
light in the centre, which lighted all the house. Their villages and 
forts were inclosed by good walls, with large ditches filled with water. 
They had also draw-bridges, gates of iron, and good ramparts. They 
made use of powder, cannon, guns, hatchets and knives. They raised 
all kinds of grain, the plow being drawn by oxen or horses; they 
raised all kinds of animals, and had many horses. They worked 
more in cotton than in wool. He showed them a blanket and a cot^ 
ton shirt bordered all around with silk, and cotton flannel which he 
had gotten from the whites. The shirts were without pleated wrist- 
bands, which were in the sleeves of the jackets embroidered in silk, 
and the epaulets were of different colors of cotton. 
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" Monsieur Yerendrye mentioDed that they would like very much to 
have been able to buy them, but they could not, as they had given aU 
tbey had to the Mantanes. 

^' The Frenchman showed him a pair of our shoes and asked him if 
they wore the same. He replied that only the soles were like ours, 
they were attached by straps. They wore hats much heavier tbaa 
ours, and attached to their breeches were cords which served for 
garters. 

" The women there were very white and beautiful ; they dressed 
their hair, wore earrings of brilliants, and bracelets and necklaces ot 
pale yellow. By gestures he made the Frenchmen understand that 
they played the harpsichord and bass violin. 

^^He said the whites often fought with the Snake tribe. They 
marched in troops; their breast-plates were of wrought iron. He 
showed them the bridles of the horses, of which the bit and curb were 
one piece, the reids very long, the whole being very pretty. 
Their saddles and stirrups were the same as ours. Th/ey used pistols 
aad quivers. 

^* He said their towns were by the great lake [Gulf of California ?] ; of 
which the waters rose and fell and which was not good to drink; that 
part of the country contained high mountains. 

" There were black men who had beards, who worked the iron ; be- 
fore arriving at the whites, it was necessary to pass the blacks. There 
would be no fear of starvation on the road as there were animals of 
all kinds, especially buffalo and deer. 

" The chief was informed by our Frenchmen of our manner of living, 
and after he had heard the particulars seemed very much astonished, 
and assured them, if he could have the pleasure of conducting them to 
the whites, he would like to return with them to see our country. 

" The Frenchmen have reported to Monsieur Verendrye that these 
distant natives had remained more than a month with the Mantanes, 
and that they went often to see them, each time there being great 
rejoicing on all sides. Monsieur Yerendrye adds that he has ordered 
one of his sons to go with four men and a French interpreter to the 
Mantanes ; that he had given them all that would be necessary for 
their maintenance; or they could undertake the enterprise (discovery) 
with which he had been intrusted." ^ 



1 Copy of original report in Reference Library of Macaleeter College. 
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Governor Beauharnois, on Oct. 6, 1739, transmitted the above report 
to France, with these remarks: *^I received the letter with which 
you honored me on the first day of last May. Concerning Monsieur 
Verendrye, you will see by the extracts from this officer's journal that 
he has penetrated to a nation, called by the Assiniboelo, the Mantanes, 
and the reasons which have prevented him from going farther. He 
tells me in his letter of May 28th last, that he flatters himself that 
next year he will give me full information of the discoveries which he 
has made, and will be able to make; that his sons and men are 
full of courage and good will, and that all the nations are well disposed 
to Frenchmen; that the war parties who were upon the path of the 
Scioux have never returned. * * * There are seven villages, of 
which the smallest consists of 1,500 souls, according to the report 
made to him."i 

In August, 1740, Verendrye was at Quebec, a guest of the governor, 
and remained until the next spring. On the sixteenth of September^ 
1741, he had reached his post on Lako of the Woods, and found hia 
affairs in good condition. On the thirteenth of October he was at Fort 
la Eeine, on the Assineboine river, and ordered the establishment of a 
post north of La Eeine, called Dauphin, at Lac des Prairies, and also 
Fort Bourbon, at the mouth of the Poskoyac (Saskatchewan) river. 
On the twenty-ninth of April, 1742, Yerendrye^s son, the Chevalier, 
and one of his brothers, with two Frenchmen, left Fort la Eeine to 
seek for the Western Ocean, and on the nineteenth of May, came to 
the Mandan village, where they tarried until the twenty-third of 
July, when, with two Mandan guides, they proceeded towards the 
country of the " Gens des Chevaux." They journeyed for twenty day& 
in a west-southwest direction, 2 and one of the guides left, and on the 
eighteenth of September, they reached a " Beaux Hommes " village^ 
and were treated with great respect. Here they tarried twenty-one 
days, and left on the ninth of November with some young men for a 
village of -^Gens de Chevaux." They still moved in a south-south- 
westerly direction, and on the twelfth day found a village of " Petit 
Eenards;" continuing in the same direction, they came to a village 



1 Ck>p7 of the original MS. in Beference Library of Maoalester College. 

2 Several years ago the writer published an article on Verendrye and Sons, before hia son's- 
journal was accessible, and erreoneously mentioned that the explorers followed the Missouri to the 
Great Falls. 
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of ** Pioya ; " from thence proceeding southward, they reached a vil- 
lage of " Gens des Chevaux," in the greatest confusion, having been 
attacked and defeated by a party of the Snake Indians. This people 
said that there was a tribe of " Gens de I'Arc," who traded with Blancs 
de la Mer [Whites of the Gulf of California]. On the twenty-first of 
November they reached a village of " Gens de I'Arc," whose inhabi- 
tants were very friendly. From this point they marched southwest- 
erly, and on the first of January, 1743, they had a view of the moun- 
tains. The Chevalier Yerendrye, with the Chief de I'Arc, journeyed 
until the twelfth of January, when the mountains were reached, but 
the Indian guides would not go farther, from fear of the Snake 
Indians. 

In returning, the Verendrye brothers met some of the " Gens de la. 
Petite Cerise," on the fifteenth of March, who told them that their fort 
was on the Missouri, and the travelers reached that place on the nine- 
teenth, and were received with great cordiality. On the first of April 
the French, upon a high.hill of the Missouri Valley, made apyramid of 
stones, and planted a post, on which was a leaden plate with the arms 
of France, and name of the king. From thence they proceeded ta 
the Mandan settlement, and met some Sioux of the Prairies. Their 
course was northeasterly, and they reached the Mandans on the 
eighteenth of May, and on the second of June they were among the 
Assineboines, and here they remained until the twentieth, to rest the 
horses. They then continued the march, and on the second of July,. 
1743, the brothers Verendrye, to the great joy of their father, were 
safely behind the pickets of Fort la Keine. 

For several years the Sieur Verendrye lost credit with the mer- 
chants of Montreal, and political influence at Quebec. Fortunately, 
Galissoniere, the successor of Beauharnois,, although deformed and 
insignificant in appearance, was fair-minded, a lover of science, espe- 
cially botany, and anxious to push discoveries toward the Pacific. 
Verendrye, the father, was restored to favor, and made captain of the 
Order of St. Louis, and ordered to resume explorations. While- 
planning a tour up the Saskatchewan, he died on Dec. 6, 1749. 

Bougainville, in describing the first exploration to the Kocky Moun- 
tains, wrote : " He who most advanced this discovery was the Sieur de- 
la Veranderie. He went from Fort la Heine to the Missouri. He met 
on the banks of this river the Mandans, or White Beards, who had 
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^even villages with pine stockades, strengthened by a ditch. Next 
to these were the Kinongewiniris, or the Brochets, in three villages, 
and toward the upper part of the river were three villages of the 
Mahantas.^ All along the mouth of the Wabiek, or Shell' river, 
were situated twentj-three villages of the Panis.' To the southwest 
of this river, on the banks of the Ouanaradeba, or La Graisse^ are 
the Hectanes, or Snake tribe. ^ They extend to the base of a chain 
of mountains which runs north-northeast. South of this is the river 
Karoskiou, or Cerise Pelee, which is supposed to flow to California.^ 

^He found in the immense region watered by the Missouri, and in 
the vicinity of forty leagues, theMahantas, the Owiliniock, or Beaux 
Hommes, four villages; opposite the Brochets the Black Feet, three 
villages of a hundred lodges each; opposite the Mandans are the 
Ospekakerenousques, or Flat Heads, four villages ; opposite the Pauls 
are the Arcs of Cristinaux, and the TTtasibouactas of Assiniboel, three 
villages ; following these, the Makesch, or Little Foxes, two villages ; 
the Piwassa, or Great Talkers, three villages ; the Kiskipisounouini, 
or the Garter tribe, seven villages." 

Gralissoniere was succeeded by Jonquiere in the governorship of 
-Canada, who was a grasping and peevish person. For the sons of 
Yerendrye he had no sympathy, and determined to send out two ex- 
peditions toward the Pacific, one by the valley of the Missouri, and 
the other by the Saskatchewan river. La Marque de Marin was as- 



1 The BCahas, or Omahas, on De L*l8le*8 map of Loaisiaiia are marked as near the Aaiooez, 
Anglicized loways. They lire now on the Misaoari, in Eastern Nebraska, and number about 1,000. 

2 Perhaps the Mussel Shell riyer of modern maps. 

8 The Pawnees, on De L'Isle's map are marked on the Missouri, and on Panis, now Platte rirer. 
JeSrjB, on his map, marks a tribe west of Lake Winnip^, called Oris Panis Blanc Drake speaks 
of White Pawnees, Freckled Pawnees, and Pawnees of the Platte. They now number about 1^800, 
iwd dwell on a reserration on a branch of the Platte, in Nebraska. 

4 La Oraiue. There is a shrub called Grease-bush, like the currant bush, Atom which the Indians 
^f Upper Missouri used to make arrow shafts. In the Wind Hirer Valley is Grease-wood creek. 

Ounaradeba, perhaps derired from the Dakotah Wasna (Ouasna) grease, and Wati»a (Ouadeba) 
rirer. 

5 The Snakes are known as Shoshonees, Bonacks, or Diggers. The Hiotans, Padoucas, or Omn- 
anches of Te^^as, as well as the Utahs, are offshoots of this nation. In De L'IsIe's mi^, the Padoucas 
are marked as dwelliug firom the Upper Missouri to the Arkansas. About 1,800 Shoshonees are on 
a reservation in Wind River Valley, Wyoming, and 1,500 are about Fort Hall or Snake river, in 
Idaho. 

6 Near the southern sources of the Missouri are found the head- waters of the Colorado, whose 
mouth is in the Gulf of California. 
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signed to the 'Missouri route, and Jacques Legardeur de Saint Pierre 
the more northern route. ^ 

Saint Pierre, on the twenty-ninth of September, 1750, reached Eainy 
lake. At this first post he writes in his journal that he told the In- 
dians "the pain the governor of Canada felt on the subject of the war 
they did not cease to wage against the Sioux ; that if they wished to 
give proof of the submission and obedience they owed to a good father, 
they must discontinue going in bands against the Sioux, Sakis, Piiants, 
Eenards, who were no less than they to Ouontio; that to conciliate 
their minds, their father had sent M. Marin among the Sioux, to bring 
them also to peace and to the most complete union. I signified to 
them at the same time, on behalf of their father, that if, in spite of 
his prohibition, they jDcrsisted in carrying on this war as they had 
already done, they would put him to the painful necessity of depriv- 
ing them of the assistance brought among them by the French with 
so much difficulty and at so great an expense. I added, that they 
could not reasonably forget how frightful was their wretchedness be- 
fore they had the French among them." 

During the next winter he remained at Fort La Heine, and wrote: 
"The inconstancy, or rather obstinacy of these nations, in yield- 
ing to their caprices, has seriously engaged my attention, so as to 
discover some expedient capable of rendering them faithful to, and 
jealous of their promises. That was not, however, what most annoyed 
me, but rather the want of provisions, which were usually found at 
the different posts which I visited, that is, at the fort in the Lake of 
the Woods, and at the lower part of the Winnipeg river, which made 
it absolutely and indispensably necessary to dispatch the Chevalier de 
Niverville, ensign of the troops detached from the Marine, to the river 
Paskoya, where, not being able to go in a canoe, he was obliged to 
cache one part of his provisions in the woods, and bringing the other 
with him on toboggans. There was no misery which he did not expe- 
rience; having no food he and his party were every day exposed to 
the risk of dying from hunger, having only the wretched resource of 
a few fish during the winter. It was in this way he supported him- 
self till spring, when fishing became easier and the fish more abun- 
dant. 



1 For notice of Saint Pierre, see Appendix 6. 
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"I was not more fortunate than he. I experienced the same scarcity 
of food. I sent a part of my people into the woods with the Indians, 
which, however, did not guarantee me against a very rigorous fast. 
This so greatly injured my health that I was not in a condition to 
undertake anything towards fulfilling my mission. But even if my 
strength admitted, the war which all these nations engaged in against 
Hyactch6jlini, the Brochets and the Gros Ventres, would have been 
an insurmountable obstacle. I saw then that to labor successfully 
towards the discovery intrusted to me, and to have free passage, it 
was essential to bring about a peace among these different nations. 
To this I applied myself during the winter. I made use of the newly 
arrived prisoners, whom I sent back to their village, with the consent 
of the Christinaux and Assinipoels. These prisoners I had charged 
with a speech from me to their nation. This speech had all the suc- 
cess I could desire. The same prisoners returned with the principal 
chiefs of their nation. I held a council with them and the other 
nations, and had the happiness to turn them so well that they swore 
to one another that they would henceforth live like true brothers, and 
that their hearts would be so closely united that they would form but 
one heart. I should not conceal that this peace was less to be attrib- 
uted to my small talents, than to the presents which I was obliged to 
make to support and give vigor to my words. 

"The Eev. Father Lamorenerie, of the Company of Jesus, who had 
been intended to make the campaign with me, worn out with the 
wretchedness from which I was not able to shield him, chose to return 
to Michillimakinak on the twenty-second June, 1751. 

"To return to M. de Niverville. When he left I promised to all the 
nations that he would go and make an establishment at three hundred 
leagues higher than that of Paskoya. I agreed with all these 
nations that they should reunite with me at this new post, from thence 
to accompany me as far as it was possible to penetrate, being deter- 
mined to push my discoveries well in advance. I had only to fear 
landing at Hudson's bay, which I had fully determined to avoid by 
turning to the west, in order to find the sources of the Missouri river, 
in the hope that they would lead me to some rivers having their course 
in the part to which I sought to penetrate. Without this I felt that 
it would be impossible to penetrate farther, owing to the difficulty in 
transporting the munitions and food which were indispensable for 
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such an enterprise, which shewed me that the plans of the late M. de 
Laverendrie were not well laid, it not being possible for them to suc- 
ceed, except by way of the Missouri, by which some settled nation 
might be reached, which could be no other than the Spaniards, whose 
settlements must have been known. 

" The order which I gave to the Chevalier de Niverville, to establish 
a post three hundred leagues above that of Paskoya, was executed 
on the twenty-ninth May, 1751. He sent off ten men in two canoes, 
who ascended the river Paskoya as far as the Eocky Mountains, where 
they made a good fort, which I named Fort Lajonqui^re, and a con- 
siderable store of provisions, in expectation of the arrival of M. de 
Niverville, who was to set out a month after them, but was prevented 
by a serious illness. I was informed by the men who returned from 
his fort that they had no hope of his recovery, a statement to which 
I give credit, his strength not allowing him to write me a single 
word. 

"The illness of Chevalier Niverville obliged me to go myself to 
the Grand Portage to have the goods and munitions for my posts 
brought safely. I was, on my return, at Fort La Eeine on the sev- 
enth October, 1751. I remained there till the fourteenth November, 
to arrange for going to meet Chevalier de Niverville, as agreed with 
him. I was then on the road to Fort Lajonqui^re, and to pursue 
my discoveries, which was, I may say, my essential object. I was 
proceeding on my way with the greatest cheerfulness, and everything 
seemed to concur in favoring my wishes, when I met two Frenchmen, 
with four Indians, who were coming to inform me of the continued 
illness of M. de Niverville, and, as an addition to the misfortune, of 
the treason of the Assinipoels toward the Yhatch6lini, who were to be 
my guides as far as to the Kinoug^ouilini. This is the result of the 
treason. The Assinipoels, going to where the French were newly 
established at the Eocky Mountains, found the Yhatch^lini there to 
the number of forty to forty-five cabins. They renewed the peace to 
which they had sworn during the preceding winter (which was the 
fruit of my labors), by giving reciprocally to each other the calumet, 
of which it is the symbol. For ^ve days they were feasting together, 
at the end of which time the Assinipoels, seeing that they were much 
more numerous than the others, slaughtered them, and no mention is 
made of a single person saved, except a few women and children, whom 
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they carried off as prisoners. This unfortunate event totally deranged 
my plans, and compelled me, most unwillingly, to abandon them. 
This is what must be expected (not a very consoling reflection) when 
that kind of nation is to be made use of I have been thirty-six years 
among the Indians, but I have never seen any who equal in perfidy 
those in question. The other nations have the same dread of them. 

" Seeing the impossibility of continuing my search, I set myself to 
obtain as much knowledge as possible from the most experienced In- 
dians, to find out if there were not some river which led elsewhere 
than to Hudson bay. At first they said they knew of none. How- 
ever, an old Indian of the nation of the Kinoug6ouilini assured me 
that a short time before an establishment had been made at a great 
distance from them, where they go to trade ; that the merchandise 
brought there is almost similar to that of Canada ; that they are not 
absolute English; he rather thinks they are French, but they are not 
altogether so white as we are ; that the road they take to go to them 
is directly toward where the sun sets in the month of June, which I 
have estimated to be west-northwest. 

" Great attention has been necessary on my part to have all the 
forts intrusted to me put in the best condition, and to place in them, 
according to instructions, trustworthy persons. I had the pleasure 
of myself repairing Fort La Eeine, without expecting the following 
adventure. 

" On the twenty-second of February, 1752, about nine o'clock in 
the morning, I was at this post with five Frenchmen. I had sent the 
rest of my people, consisting of fourteen persons, to look for provi- 
sions, of which I had been in need for several days. I was sitting 
quietly in my room, when two hundred Assinipoels entered the fort, 
all of them being armed. These Indians scattered immediately all 
through the house ; several of them entered my room, unarmed ; 
others remained in the fort. My people came to warn me of the 
behavior of these Indians. I ran to them and told them sharply that 
they were very forward to come to my house in a crowd, and armed. 
One of them answered in Christinaux, that they came to smoke. I 
told them that that was not the proper way to take, and that they 
must retire at once. I believe that the firmness with which I spoke 
somewhat intimidated them, especially as I had put four of the most 
resolute out of the door, without them saying a word. I went at 
once to my room, but at that very moment, a soldier came to tell me 
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that the guard house was full of these Indians, who had taken pos- 
session of the arms. I ran to the guard house and demanded from 
them, through a Christinaux, who was in my service as interpreter, 
what were their views. During this time I was preparing to fight 
them with my weak force. My interpreter, who betrayed me, said 
that these Indians had no bad intentions, at the very time an Assini- 
poel orator, who had been constantly making fine speeches to me, had 
told the interpreter, that in spite of him, his nation would kill and 
rob me. I had scarcely made out their intentions, than I forgot it 
was necessary to take the arms from them. I seized hold of a blaz- 
ing brand, broke in the door of the powder magazine, knocked down 
a barrel of powder, over which I passed the brand, telling the Indians 
in an assured tone, that I expected nothing at their hands, and that 
in dying 1 would have the glory of subjecting them to the same fate. 
No sooner had the Indians seen ray lighted brand and my barrel of 
powder with its head staved in, and heard my interpreter, than they 
all fled out of the gate of the fort, which they damaged considerably 
in their hurried flight. I soon gave up my brand, and had nothing 
more urgent to do than to close the gate of the fort. 

" The danger from which I had happily extricated myself at the 
risk of losing my own life left me very uneasy respecting the fourteen 
men I had sent to look for food. I placed a good guard in the bas- 
tions. I saw no more of the enemy, and toward evening my fourteen 
men arrived without meeting anything untoward. • 

" I passed the rest of the winter quietly in my fort. Early in spring 
there arrived a band of Assinipoels, different from those who had 
planned my destruction, who earnestly bogged me to listen to them, 
to which I consented. They made long and great harangues for the 
purpose of obtaining pardon for their brothers. I answered that I 
was not the person who could grant it ; that they had the general for 
their father who had sent me to them ; that I rendered him an ac- 
count of everything, and that he would see what was to be done ; that 
they might be assured, however, that very far from bringing on them 
the punishment they deserved, that I would, on the contrary, urge 
their father to pardon them, being persuaded of the sincerity of their 
repentance. As I was on the eve of setting out for the Grand Port- 
age, and believing from what had taken .place that it would not be 
prudent to leave Frenchmen in that fort, I recommended it to these 
Indians, who promised to take great care of it. 
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"I arrived safely at the Grand Portage on the twenty-fourth of 
July, 1752. I set out again immediately with provisions and muni- 
tions, and on my return was on the twenty-ninth of September at the 
Eed river, where I was compelled to winter, having learned that, four 
days after leaving Fort La Eeine, the very Indians to whose care 
it was recommended had set it on fire. 

"I still continued to watch, as was my duty, for a favorable oppor- 
tunity to bring about a peace between the Christinaux and the Sioux 
but, far from finding this opportunity, the attack which the Sioux 
had made on the Christinaux in July, 1752, was a great hindrance to 
the carrying out of my views. M. Marin, the younger, commanding 
the Sioux, was not less anxious than myself regarding this peace. He 
wrote me on the twenty-ninth February, 1753, that the Kiver and 
Wood Sioux were in great trouble, and in constant fear that the 
Christinaux would revenge themselves for the attack in question, 
although they had not been the authors of it, but the Prairie Sioux ; 
that these Sioux desired to have an interview with the Christinaux, 
with whom they had resolved to join for the purpose of going to war 
with the Prairie Sioux, who constantly attacked them, even carrying 
off their women; that with this object he would bring several chiefs 
of that nation to Michillimakinak, to which he invited me to bring 
Christinaux chiefs. This letter reached me on the twenty-sixth May, 
at the lower part of the river Winnipeg. It gave me extreme pleas- 
ure, which was so much the greater as the Prairie Sioux have never 
Frenchmen among them, and consequently can possess little interest 
for us. I communicated this letter to the Christinaux in a council 
which I held with them, and I persuaded that nation to intrust me 
with three of their chiefs to go as a deputation to Michillimakinak. 

" On the fourth of June, 1753, I received by the Ouechkameka 
Ouejlini the letter with which the Marquis Du Quesne, my general, 
honors me, on the twenty-fifth August, 1752. The joy which I felt 
at its arrival was not long in reaching the hearts of the Indians. 
There were nothing but feasting and cries of joy. 1 signified to them, 
word by word, the kindly intentions of the general; they received 
them with the most perfect submission, and with one voice promised 
to conform to them. 

" Jealous as I am, and as I ought to be, for the execution of all that 
the general prescribes, and of not over-stepping his orders, I have also 
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the satisfaction of not having incurred a sou of expense to the king, 
and although I have given much more to the Indians than the pres- 
ents which the late Marquis de Lajonqui^re had sent to me for them, 
the Marquis Du Quesne will not be annoyed with a single certificate 
from me. In any case, I disown them from the present time, and de- 
clare with all the sincerity of which I am capable that I aim at no 
other fortune than the powerful protection of the general, and of not 
being left out of his good graces. 

" On the tenth of July I found on my passage to the Lake of the 
Woods two Christinaux, who wei*e for a long time slaves among the 
Biver and Lake Sioux, whom these had sent back to the Christinaux 
as a proof of the strong desire they had to live on good terms with 
them, and to guide them to a meeting place should the deputies from 
the two nations not be able to meet at Michillimakinak. 

" I left the river Ounepik on the eighteenth of June, with the three 
Christinaux deputies, to go to the Grand Portage, and from thence to 
Michillimakinak. M. de Niverville joined me on the twenty-eighth 
of July. 

" If there were no English establishment at Hudson's bay, all 
would be easy. But so long as these establishments exist, everything 
will be diflScult. In case of a rupture between the two crowns, it 
would be essential to take possession of Hudson's bay, which takes 
from us far more furs and beavers than all the posts of the colony 
bring into it. If I should have the happiness, in consequence, to be 
placed in charge of this expedition, the knowledge I have would be 
of great service, and would give me reason to hope that I could fulfill 
my mission to the satisfaction of my general. 

"We arrived on the ninth August at Petit Ecors, where I found 
the Chevalier La Corne, captain, who told me first that M. Marin, fils, 
had gone to Michillimakinak with Sioux chiefs, and that not having 
been able to wait my arrival he had set out for his own post (Bale 
des Puants) with the said chiefs ; who on leaving had made an ap- 
pointment with the Christinaux, by a speech which they handed to 
M.deLa Corne, which led me to send back my deputies, of whom the 
Chevalier de La Corne took charge. I do not doubt that at the present 
moment these two nations are living in peace and uniting to go to 
war on the Prairie Sioux. I forgot to state that the Eiver and Lake 
Sioux had, before leaving, sent two Christinaux, as a proof of their 
good will. 
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" In virtue of the order of the Marquis Du Quesne, our general, I 
transfer to M. de La Corne the command of all the posts which were 
intrusted to me. I had a very long conference with him and gave 
him all the information in my power, after which we separated. 
After experiencing much wretchedness, I arrived at Montreal. 

" I left Montreal on the sixth of October and arrived on the seventh 
at Quebec, where I have the honor to pay my very humble reverence 
to the Marquis Du Quesne, and to hand him the present journal." ^ 

On the twenty-ninth of the month, Pierre Paul, the Sieur de Ma- 
rin, a former commander at Fort Beauharnois, Lake Pepin, at the age 
of sixty-two years expired at a small post at " Eiviere aux Boeuf " in 
northwestern Pennsylvania, and Saint Pierre, also once in charge at 
Lake Pepin, took his place during the first week in December, and 
had not been there many days, when he was visited by young George 
Washington, with a letter from Governor Dinwiddle of Virginia. 

Among the last French oflScers of the Lake Superior region, was a 
brother of Legardeur de Saint Pierre, the Chevalier de Kepentigny. 
He had been permitted, in 1750, to establish at Sault Ste. Marie, on a 
land grant of six leagues, a small post as a barrier to English intru- 
sion, a stopping place for travelers, with a farm for the production or 
supplies. In the carrying out of his agricultural operations, in the 
spring of 1751, he employed a voyageur^ J. B. Cadotte, to plant corn, 
and brought from Mackinaw a bull, two bullocks, three cows, two hei- 
fers, ahorse and a mare, the beginning of cattle raising in the Lake 
Superior region. In a letter to Governor Duquesne of Canada, under 
date of June 16, 1752, the French minister for the colonies wrote: 
" By one of my dispatches, written last year to M. de la Jonquiere, I 
intimated to him that I had approved of the construction of a fort 
at Sault Ste. Marie, and the project of cultivating the land and 
raising cattle there. We cannot but approve the dispositions which 
have been made, but it must be considered that the cultivation of 
the land, and the multiplication of cattle must be the principal object 
of it, and that trade must be only accessory to it. As it can hardly 
be expected that any other grain than corn will grow there, it is 
necessary, at least'for a while, to stick to it, and not to persevere stub- 
bornly in trying to raise wheat,'' 



1 The Journal of Saint Pierre was first printed in 6th toL of " Decoavertes and Etablissements^ 
Des Francais par Pierre Margry. Paris, 1886." 
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In this last senteoce there is evidence of the ignorance of the 
French authorities as to the capabilities of this region. Yessela laden 
with wheat during the season of navigation crowd through the canal 
at Sault Ste. Marie.' 

Among the many transportation boats, the Northern Steamship 
Company own six steamers, over 300 feet in length, with a carrying 




capacity for 2,700 to 3,200 tons. In 1888, the boats of this company 
carried about 950,000 bushels of wheat, and in 1889, more than 
1,200,000, and over 800,000 barrels of flour. 

The attempt at tarming at Sanlt Ste. Marie was a failure. The 
declaration of De Maurepas, French minister of marine, some years 
before, was verified. After eulogizing the people of New England for 
their disposition to settle and make farms he wrote: "The people of 
New France are of a different mind. They always want to push on." 
One of a deputation of Indians on a visit to Marquis Du Quesne, when 
governor of Canada, desired to know fi-om him the difference between 
the French and the English, and was aptly answered in these words: 

1 SeeAppeDilii 0. 
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" Go and look at the forts which the king of France built, and you will 
see that land beneath the walls is still a hunting ground ; he having 
chosen the spot frequented by you, simply tries to serve your needs. 
The Englishman, on the contrary, is no sooner in jjossession of land 
than the game is forced to quit, the woods are felled and the soil is 
uncovered." 

The French in America were fond of roving, and so contented with 
life about an Indian camp that they never found a home. They loved, 
as they paddled the birch bark canoes, to hear the pine forests 
west of Lake Superior echo their favorite chanson : 

* * Each retaming spring-time 

Brings so mach that's new. 

All the fickle lovers 

Changing sweethearts, too. 
The good wine soothes and gives me rest, 
While love inspires and fills my breast." 

The English, however, were utilizers, lookers ahead, anxious for a 
foothold and household. They erected tanneries and saw-mills, and 
brought their wives into the wilderness, or thought of their distant 
sweethearts. 

Benjamin Franklin, who was in London in January, 1760, with 
wonderful foresight, in a letter to Lord Kames, appreciated the effect 
of the reduction of Canada. His words were : > " No one can more sin- 
cerely rejoice than I do in the reduction of Canada; and this is not 
merely because I am a colonist, but as I am a Briton. I have long 
been of the opinion that the foundations of the future grandeur and 
stability of the British empire lie in America, and though, like other 
foundations, they are low and little now, they are nevertheless broad 
and strong enough to support the greatest political structure that hu- 
man wisdom ever erected. I am, therefore, by no means for restoring 
Canada. If we keep it, all the country from the St. Lawrence to the 
Mississippi will be filled with British people." 

With the Hiawatha of Longfellow he saw 

** All the secrets of the fdture. 
Of the distant days that shall be; 
He beheld the distant marches 
Of the unknown crowded nations; 
All the land was fall of people. 
Restless, straggling, toiling, striving. 
Speaking many tongaes, yet feeling 
Bat one heart-beat in their bosom." 



APPENDIX. 



A. 

CHBISTOPHBB DIJFROST, THE SIEUB DE LA JEMBBAYE. 

• 

Christopher Dufrost was the son of a naval officer who in 1698 was 
in command at Fort Frontenac. When he was about twenty years of 
age he accompanied his maternal uncle, Boucher La Perriere. who in 
1727 built the last French post on the Upper Mississippi, opposite 
Maiden's Eock, Lake Pepin. In 1728, with twelve others he was left 
in charge of this post, but in 1729 left. The following, copied from 
the French archives, in the Keference Library of Macalester College, 
refers to his departure: 

"The Sieur de la Jemeraye, cadet in the forces of His Majesty, 
and who comes from the Sioux village, reports that the Foxes have 
arrived to the number of sixty lodges, as many Foxes as Piiants, to 
lodge near the pickets of the fort which the French had built there. 
That the Foxes sent word to the French that they wished to lodge 
near them in order to make friends with them, but the French told 
them that they did not desire at all to associate with them, and that 
they would open fire on them if they did not retire ; this obliged them 
to draw off from the fort a gunshot, where they camped. 

" Some days later a Chief Pliant came to the fort of the French to 
see a man named Gigner who was there; he invited him to come and 
see him at his lodge, which he did, in spite of the representations of 
the other Frenchmen, where he was hardly come with a trap which 
he had with him when the Piiants seized it when he would have ran 
at the risk of his life if some Foxes had not hindered him. Finally 
he had to make a bargain and give presents to get it back again. 
On the news that the Foxes and Piiants had from a Fox who came 
from St. Joseph's river, that the commandant of that place had told 
him that their business was going well, showing even some presents 
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which he said theFreDch had made him; the Piiants and Foxes asked 
from the French a man of the Sioux fort to accompany them to their 
village, and from it they would take away several chiefs, with him, 
to go to the St. Joseph's river to ascertain the news from the com- 
mandant, and because he thought their Father has their respect, and 
in order that he might bear witness that they had not in any way mo- 
lested them, Le Sieur de la Jemeraye proposed to go with them, and 
left the Sioux village with the Foxes and Piiants in order to go to their 
village, where they had no sooner arrived than they detained him 
twenty-one days without his being able to find out what would be 
his lot; finally at the end of the time he left them with fourteen 
Foxes in order to proceed to St. Joseph's river. When they arrived 
there they told the copamandant that they had brought the Sieur de 
la Jemeraye without doing him any harm whatsoever, for they 
hoped he would speak in their favor to their Father and that he would 
obtain them pardon. It was proposed to them to go as far as Mon- 
treal, but the fear they had of meeting some of their enemies decided 
them to return home after three days' tarry at St. Joseph river. The 
Sieur de la Jemeraye adds that during his sojourn at the Foxes' vil- 
lage the Folle Avoines came thei^ to give battle, and killed a man 
and a woman. The Foxes sallied from their village to the number of 
thirty to fight the Folle Avoines, who were only twelve ; there were 
three of their men wounded and the others returned to the village." 



B. 



JACQUES LEQARDEUR SAINT PIERRE. 



The citizens of Minnesota will always feel an interest in this officer, 
who, in 1737, was in charge of the fort on the shores of Lake Pepin, 
opposite Maiden's Eock. The correspondence here presented is copied 
from the archives of France, and is in the Eeference Library of Macal- 
ester College, and now first printed. 

Quebec, 9th Oct., 1749. 

"My Lord: Since the letter I had the honor of writing you the 
twentieth of last month, concerning some officers of this colony who 
deserve admission to the order of St. Louis, the Sieur de St. Pierre, 
captain, has sent me the list of his services with a petition which he 
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has the honor of presenting to you ; as this is an officer of most marked 
merit, I believe it would be an injustice to him, did I not support his 
reasonable representation; he has already given proofs of his zeal 
and I. have noticed with pleasure in the conferences with several sav- 
age tribes, that not only does he understand their language - better 
than any interpreter, but more, he has the talent of inducing these 
tribes, of making them adopt his views, and making himself feared 
and loved by them. I doubt not, My Lord, but you are informed of 
this, and that the Marquis de la Gallssoniere will confirm all that I 
have had the honor to say to you in recommendation of this officer. 

" Moreover it appears by the letter which you did me the honor to 
write me the fourth May, that you are satisfied with the firm- 
ness and the good manner with which he carried himself in all cases 
where he has been employed. I therefore believe. My Lord, I may be- 
seech you with confidence to be favorable to his petition and to very 
willingly grant him the cross of St. Louis, which mark of distinction 
cannot but re-awaken his zeal and make him yet braver facing the 
savages. 

*' I am with a very profound respect. My Lord, 

" Your very humble and very obedient servant, 

Lajonquiere." 



*' To My Lord Eoulie, Minister and Secretary of State: 

"My Lord: Legardeur de St. Pierre, captain of a company of the 
naval detachment in the country, has the honor to represent to your 
Highness, that during the twenty-six years that he has served his 
Majesty as an officer, he has without cessation been busy and selected 
extraordinarily for duty under the orders of the governors general of 
this country; that he flatters himself to have carried out the several 
duties with which he was intrusted, with zeal, correctness and to the 
satisfaction of his superiors ; that the Marquis de la Jonquiere having 
promised him to give you a report. My Lord^ of his services, he flatters 
himself that Your Highness would certainly procure him a cross of St. 
Louis, which mark of honor will compel the petitioner to redouble his 
zeal in the service of His Majesty, and to continue his wishes for the 
health and prosperity of Your Highness, 

"Jacques Legardeur de St. Pierre, captain of the company of the 
naval detachment in this country, has the honor to represent to you 
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that for twenty-six years he has had the honor of serving His Majesty 
with all the zeal possible for him ; and that during this time he has been 
detailed at various periods, to conduct a number of campaigns, of 
which he has the honor to make you a general report. In 1728 ho 
led the campaign against the Foxes, under orders from M. De Lignery. 

'' In 1729 the Marquis de Beauharnois detailed him to go to Chagou- 
amikon pointy where he wintered and there compelled peace between 
the Sioux and Cristianeaux in compliance with his orders. 

** In 1739 he was detailed to proceed under orders from the Baron de 
Longville against the Chikachias, and having come to Fort Asomp- 
tion, M. de Celoron received orders firom M. de BienviDe to take 
command of the Canadian detachment and to proceed immediately to 
the tbrt of the Chikachias^ who hesitated to open fire as soon as 
they saw the Canadians. The fight lasted four hours, after which M. 
de Celoron detailed him to go with a savage of the same tribe which 
for several years was among the savages faithful to the French, to 
call upon them to deliver up to him the French prisoners they had 
taken on the Mississippi. His undertaking seemed to him very 
risky« knowing, as he did« the customs and character of the savages. 
He set out, however, with this savage who was to serve him as inter- 
preter, and went into the fort. He had scarcely entered it when he 
perceived their unfriendly bearing towards him. 

^* In tact his interpreter told him several times that the women of the 
village, by their groans, were demanding from the ehie& '^a corps et 
a oris sa viande." — that is to sav. his life to aven^je the deaths of their 
husbands and those of their children. These words had no elfect on 
his eouragt\ He continued uninterruptedly his speech, and with de- 
cision. At\er a council of five hours' length a w*r-chief of the lodge 
in which thev were holding eoonoil made the women £nt> awmv. and. 
with other ehiets. escv^rted him out of their fore with a promise to 
come and talk with M. de Celeron, and deliver to him the French 
prisoners they had made, which they did the next day. 

^^ 1% 1745 M. le Mar>)uis de Bedtuhamois detailed him to go. at the 
head of live huuvired men. and de^nd Fort Niagara, whieli be knew 
wvKiIi be attaekevL A month after his return ^hq Xiagiira he was 
detailevi to carry v>ti the campaign of Saraste^ia. with rank of second 
in cocumand. In the month of IVcember of the same veAr the Mar- 
quis de Beauharaots ordered him to command of three hiuKlied 
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equally French and savages, to go and protect Fort St. Frederic, 
threatened by an attack of the English. He was obliged to winter in 
the woods with his detachment at fifteen leagues from the fort, next 
the enemy's country, and during this time caused to be made several 
explorations, during one of which he succeeded in capturing two pris- 
oners, who informed him of all that was going on among the enemies, 
and which he failed not to report to the Marquis de Beauharnois. 

" In 1746 he was detailed by the Marquis de Beauharnois to go to the 
Cadie, across country, at the head of five hundred savages, and in con- 
formity with his order do duty under those of the Duke Danville, and 
after three months' stay at this place, as much at Beaubassion as at 
the mine, he received orders from the Marquis de Beauharnois to re- 
turn with the utmost possible dispatch to Quebec. 

" In 1747 M. de Beancour, governor of Montreal, in the beginning of 
May detailed him, with forty men, to go across country and head off 
the Iroquois, who had just made an incursion in the Isle de Montreal 
and surroundings. 

*' One month later he was detailed, with one hundred and forty men, 
to hunt up a considerable band of Iroquois of the nations scattered in 
the Isle de Montreal and thereabout. After having thoroughly ex- 
amined all the trails, he discovered the hiding place of these savages, 
where he found some food and kettles. This discovery gave him op- 
portunity to distribute his men to wait for them in such manner as to 
be sure of them, and to this end he ordered the detachment not to 
fire at all, until he fired a gun from the place where he was, and this 
would be the signal for a volley, after which they should attack with 
hatchets in hand. These orders were so exactly carried out, that of 
forty-two who composed the party only eight ever reached their vil- 
lage, and these worn out with fasting and fatigue, the remainder be- 
ing killed, drowned, or taken prisoners. In the month of August of 
same year, 1747, the Marquis de Beauharnois detailed him, with 
twelve well-armed canoes, to go to help Michilimackinac, blockaded 
for three months. The savages of this place having totally destroyed 
several French canoes, which came equally from Detroit and Montreal, 
for the post at Michilimackinac, on his arriving at the post he made 
known to these savages the object of his mission, and at a council 
held with them he announced to them, by virtue of the orders he was 
furnished with, that he came not only to establish the peace which 
they had so unworthily broken with the French, but to summon them 
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to deliver up to his disposal the murderers of the French, and if they 
did not bring them to him immediately, he would go and look for 
them himself. The day after this council several chiefs who were 
there came to the fort and said to him : " My Father, we will bring 
you the murderers of the French, which you asked of us yesterday, 
and we leave you, master, to dispose of them as you wish. Never- 
theless, if we have a favor to ask of you, it is to spare their lives." 
Little affected by these words, I told them I could not be master of 
their fate, of which their father Ononthis was sole depository, and 
that I could not do away with their being bound like criminals as 
they were, and that they should have them ready to be taken to the 
general, under orders from M. le Chevalier de Eepentigny, these mur- 
derers, which was done." 



C. 

THE FIRST SAULT STE. MARIE CANAL. 

The Northwest Company, in 1797, began a canal at Sault Ste. 
Marie. McTavish, Frobisher & Co., in behalf of the company, in 
1802, prepared a memorial in which were the following statements : 
" Contemplating the advantages of a free and unobstructed passage 
between the Lakes Huron and Superior, your memorialists, in the year 
1797, caused a proper survey to be made on the Britisji side of the 
Falls of Saint Mary. * * * That in consequence of the report 
made of the said survey, your memorialists have since that period, 
actually cut a road forty-five feet wide across the carrying place, and 
opened a canal, upwards of 3,000 feet in length, with a lock which 
raises the water nine feet, and have also erected thereon a saw mill, 
store-houses and other necessary buildings for facilitating the navi- 
gation of said canal." 

See "Eeport on Canadian Archives by Douglas Brymner, Archi- 
vist, 1886." 



NOTE. 



In closing this monograph, the writer would express his indebted- 
ness to Florence, wife of Lieut. Gheen, U. S. Navy, and Mr. John H. 
Ames of Saint Paul, for assistance in translating several documents. 
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THE EARLIEST CONTEST ON CHARTER-RIGHTS IN AMER- 
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By Edward D. Keill, D.J). 



The first controversy in America as to charter-rights began in A. D. 
1619, in the Virginia legislature, occasioned by the demand of Cap- 
tain John Martin, that the burgesses from Martin-Brandon should be 
admitted to seats. 

Martin's father, Sir Richard, was among the honored and enterpris- 
ing citizens of London. In 1577 he was warden of the Royal Mint, 
and subscribed fifty pounds sterling to send out another expedition to 
the northern seas of America, in which Martin Frobisher had sailed, 
in the hope of finding a passage to a rich Cathay. In 1582 he was 
high sheriff of London, and a chaplain of the East India Company; 
in his diary, under date of March ll,O.S.,hewrote: "Dined at Sheriff 
Martin's, in MilJi street, where was Dr. Julius Ceesar, who married 
his daughter." 

Before the death of Queen Elizabeth he was lord mayor, and in 
1606, when the expedition for Virginia under Newport was prepar- 
ing, he was director, or master, of the mint. 

His son John left his wife, and, with a son, joined the emigrants 
to Virginia, and when they reached the Chesapeake bay, upon open- 
ing certain orders, it was found that the London Company had desig- 
nated him as one of the first councillors. 

During the first year at Jamestown, he grumbled at the adminis- 
tration of President Wingfield, and said that " he had friends in 
England who would be revenged upon him if ever he came to Lon- 
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don." The scant supply of food, bad water, and low, malarial position, 
during the first summer, caused thodeathof many, and, among otliers, " 
the son of Martin. 

Councillor Ratcliff, on the tenth of September, 1607, was chosen 
president, in place of Wingfield, who was deposed. James Read, the 
blacksmith, in consequence of an altercation with him, was sentenced 
to be hung, but saved his life by making known a projected mutiny 
under the leadership of Councillor Kendall, who was tried and found 
guilty. Katcliff, whose real name was Sickelmore, refused to execute 
the sentence, but Martin took his place and had him " shot to death." 




SEAL OF COUNCIL FOR VIRGINIA. 

Captain John Smith, of the council, in October, 1609, was sent to 
England to answer for some misdemeanors; Ratcliff, not long after, 
■was killed by the Indians, and then John Martin was the only one of 
the first council left in Virginia. 

The London Company received, in 1609, an enlarged charter, by 
which the mode of governing the Virginia colony was modified, and 
Lord Delaware was chosen governor general. He arrived in June, 
1610, at Jamestown, and appointed Captain John Martin master of 
the iron works ; but he did not secure the respect of the governor. 
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He was in London during the winter of 1616-17, and, in a small ves- 
sel, returned the following June to his plantation. A few months 
after his visit, in August, his aged and esteemed father died. A cor- 
respondent of Sir Dudley Carleton, under date of Oct. 18, 1617, wrote: 
"Sir Edward Yilliers, they say, shall be master of the mint, an office 
lately void by the death of Sir Kichard Martin, who was held near a 
hundred years old." 

Captain Martin, while in England, in an irregular manner obtained 
a patent for a plantation, under which his people would be exempt 
from the orders of the colonial authorities. It proved " the cave Adul- 
lam, and every one that was in distress, and every one that was in 
debt, and every one that was discontented gathered themselves unto 
him, and he became a captain over them." The plantation was known 
as Martin-Brandon, situated on the lower shore of James river, at 
Chapoak creek, and Captain John Ward, in 1619, established a planta- 
tion in the immediate vicinity. 

The London Company, after Sir Edwin Sandys became the pre- 
siding officer, was disposed to grant the colonists every liberty 
possible. At a regular quarterly meeting at the house of Sir Edwin, 
near Aldersgate, held on the second of February, 1619, O. S., a patent 
was granted to John Pierce and his associates to transport certain 
people to Virginia, who subsequently sailed in the ship May Flower, 
and on that day, by general consent, it was voted that the leaders of 
particular plantations in Virginia be allowed to associate with them- 
selves the gravest and diacreetest of their companies for the purpose 
of making ordinances and constitutions, provided they were not 
repugnant to the laws of England; and before this they had also 
directed that there should be an annual legislative assembly in Vir- 
ginia, to be composed of the governor, council, and two burgesses 
from each plantation, to be freely elected by the inhabitants thereof. 
The first legislature in North America assembled on the thirtieth of 
July, 1619, at Jamestown, more than a year before Pierce's people 
landed at Plymouth Eock. The plantation of Martin-Brandon 
elected Thomas Davis and Robert Stacy as their representatives, but 
their names were not called on the day of organization, because the 
patent of John Martin exempted the people, who sent them as dele- 
gates, from obeying any order of the colonial authorities, except in 
times of war. On the second of August, Martin came before the house 
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and to the question of the speaker, whether he would relinquish the 
objectionable clause in his patent, he replied that he would not, and 
the assembly then declined to recognize the delegates of Martin- 
Brandon as members. 

The controversy was soon transferred from Jamestown to London, 
where Martin had a strong family influence. His brother-in-law, Sir 
Julius CfiBsari, was master of the rolls and a member of the King's 
Privy Council. 

On the seventeenth of May, 1620, 0. S., Mr. Martin is noted as being 
present at the regular quarterly meeting of the London Company. On 
the thirteenth of March, 1621, 0. S., Isabel Read, the widow of the black- 
smith who was pardoned at Jamestown for information which led to 
the execution of Councillor Kendall, by the sentence imposed by John 
Martin, as councillor, complained to the company that Martin had 
not satisfied her for goods which came into his hands, and which he 
sold. She was directed to visit Martin and request his answer. On 
the same day, a committee made the following 

REPORT AS TO MARTIN 's PATENT, 

to be presented to the Privy Council : 

" Eight Honorable, whereas at a great and general quarter court 
for Virginia, held the 30th of January last, there was presented to the 
said court a certificate on the behalf of Captain John Martin, in the 
name of the Council and Company of his Majesty hero resident, con- 
taining a declaration of his worth and services, and thereby reporting 
him to be worthy to enjoy the patents and privileges therein granted 
unto him, subscribed by some honorable persons and others, divers of 
whom the Company conceiving not to be fully informed of the truth 
of all passages in that business, have, therefore, thought it their duty 
to give unto them, and particularly unto your Lordships, a true account 
of the state and carriage thereof 



1 Sir Julius Csesar, born in 1558, was the son of an Italian physician, Ceesar Adelmare, who was a 
naturalized English citizen, and one of Queen Elizabeth's medical advisers. His sons took the name 
of Caesar. Julius was educated at Oxford, and, in 1584, received the degree of LL.D. In 1588 was 
master of chancery. In 1603 was made a knight. In 1606 member of the privy council and chan- 
cellor of exchequer. In 1614 master of the rolls. Bacon, Lord Verulam, made him a supervisor 
of his will On Feb. 23, 1581, O S., he married the widow of Richard Lusher of the Middle Temple^ 
a sister of Captain John Martin. Before 1595 she died. 
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" May it please your Lordships, therefore, to be advertised ; that 
whereas the said Company are limited and directed by his Majesty's 
letters patent, to four great and general quarter courts only, for pass- 
ing of all matters of greatest weight, particularly for disposing of the 
land in Virginia, and as being a fundamental law was notoriously 
known to all the Company, and for further caution hath been from 
time to time accordingly declared to the planters as an ordinance from 
his Majesty to be inviolably observed. 

** Contrary hereunto there was presented at a private and inferior 
court two several patents ready engrossed, the committee not being 
afore acquainted with them, the one constituting the said Capt. 
Martin the Master of the Ordnance, the other containing a grant of 
land unto him, his heirs, executors and assigns, by which private 
court called extraordinarily, and as by the effect appeared for that 
only business, the said patent was unlawfully and unduly passed^ 
notwithstanding the dislike of divers then present, but yet never had 
the confirmation of a Quarter Court. 

" Secondly, the said patent for land doth contain a grant of divers 
exorbitant privileges, and transcendent liberties, to Capt. Martin, ap- 
parently repugnant to justice and the good government of the general 
plantation, which the Company by His Majesty's patents to them 
could not grant, as mainly the exemption of all the people within his 
lands from the government of the Croveruor and Council in Virginia^ 
and from all other services of the whole colony there, except in case 
of war, and also a grant of unlimited fishing, and also a fifth part of 
all rich mines, and to enjoy all other mines found by him, his heirs, 
or assigns, and of common marts to be erected at his pleasure, and 
many other general indefinite liberties, as appeareth in the said pat- 
ent : by color of which exorbitant patent many great inconveniences 
have followed to the Company and colony, as in particular Capt. 
Martin's refusal to submit himself to the laws and orders of the col- 
ony in Virginia. 

"And that this plantation is made a receptacle and harbor of dis- 
ordered persons who subterfuge thither from ordinary justice. All 
which, and many other mischiefs have been often complained of by 
the colony at their particular and general assemblies, and by the gov- 
ernors there, and most grievously by Captain Argall himself, their 
governor, by his letter to the Company; notwithstanding his own sub- 
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6cription to Captain Martin's said certificate in approbation of the 
said patent. Upon which letter an order was made in a great and 
general quarter court, in May, 1618, and a committee appointed to 
examine and reform the said patent; there being present at that 
court, Sir Thomas Smith and Mr. Alderman Johnson, then treasurer 
and deputy of this Company, so that it seemeth strange to the Com- 
pany to find their hands also to Captain Martin's certificate contra- 
dicting the act of the great court wherein themselves were the prin- 
cipal directors. 

" Moreover, the said inconveniences have been lately satisfied viva 
voce before the Company, in open court. 

"Lastly, the Company have and do always offer to grant the said 
Oaptain Martin, upon surrender of his former, a new patent of all his 
land) ^ith as large and ample privileges as any other hath, which 
favors all but himself have most willingly and thankfully accepted. 

" The said certificate of Capt. John Martin was subscribed with 
these names,' viz. : 

" Pembroke, i Tho. Smith, ^ 

"Ro. Warwick,2 Fra. WesTjS 

"Leicester,^ Wm. St. John,^ 

"Montgomery,* Eobt. Johnson, i® 

" Sheffield, s Samuel Argall,!^ 

" Ro. Mansell.6 Wm. Canning.^ 2" 



1 William Herbert, third earl of Pembroke, born in 1550, at Wilton, Wiltshire. Educated at 
Oxford. Installed Knight of the Garter in 1604. Active member of the London Company until its 
•dissolution. Chancellor University of Oxford, 1626. Pembroke College bears his name.— Neill's 
*' Virginia Vetusta," p. 72. 

2 His father. Lord Rich, the first earl of Warwick, married Penelope Devereux, sister of the 
brilliant and miserable Earl of Essex, in 1618, a few months before his death. Robert, the second 
«arl, she claimed as her son by Rich, born out of wedlock. She made no secret of her infidelities. 

3 Robert Sydney, Lord Lisle, in 1618 made Earl of Leicester, the father of Algernon Sydney, and 
Dorothy, the " Sacharissa " of the poet Waller. 

4 Philip Herbert, the Earl of Montgomery, the younger brother of Pembroke. 

5 Edmund, Lord Shefiield, had been a commander in the reign of Elizabeth. Charles the First 
made him Earl of Mulgrave. 

6 Sir Robert Mansell was vice admiral and treasurer of the navy. By a patent, in 1624, he im- 
proved the manufacture of glass. For many years he was a director of the East India Company. 

7 Sir Thomas Smith was president of the Virginia Company of London, from its incorporation 
in 1606, until 1619. On the thirtieth of January, 1618, O. S., his elegant residence at Deptford was 
burned. His London house was in Philpot Lane. His eldest son, Sir John, married Isabel, daugh- 
ter 0^ Robert, Earl of Warwick. , 

8 Francis West, brother of Thomas, Lord Delaware, came to Virginia in 1608, and was, for a 
abort period, its governor. 
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The minutes of the company add : " Which declaration being read 
and some words altered that might fit it to the quality of those who 
were no lords, that had subscribed to the said certificate, and after put 
to the question, was well approved of; and order given to the secre- 
tary to make divers copies thereof, the court entreating Sir John 
Danvers, and Mr. Tomlins to deliver unto such lords as had sub- 
scribed thereunto a particular copy of the company's answer to the 
said certificate, as also unto the Master of Bequests, which they were 
pleased to undertake." 

Lord Cavendish, on the fifth of June, 1622, O. S., told the London 
•Company that he had presented to the King their answer to Captain 
Martin's complaints, and requested certain referees of the Privy Coun- 
<;il. On the nineteenth of June, Deputy Ferrar mentioned that he had 
been before Sir Christopher Perkins, one of the masters of reque'sts, to 
answer the charge that the privileges of Captain Martin's patent had 
been denied, and also that his Majesty had been kept from a tract of 
land set out by Sir Thomas Dale as the king's forest. The following 
answer of the council and company of Virginia as to the king's 
forest was then adopted : 

THE king's forest IN VIRGINIA. 

" The said Council and Company for answer thereunto, say : that 
they acknowledge no king of Virginia but King James, of, and under 
whom they hold, and not from King Powhawtan, so named by the 
petitioners. True it is, that for a permanent honor, as well to his 
Eoyal Majesty, the founder of that plantation, as also to his princely 
issue, they have named both their chief cities, as also other places 
most remarkable, with the names of his Majesty and of his children,^ 
which they suppose doth no way alter the property of inheritance in 
whose places which his Majesty, by his letters-patent, under his great 
iSeal, hath granted to the said company for and throughout all Vir- 
ginia. 



1 Jamestown, Charles City, Henrico, and Elizabeth. 



9 Sir William St. John. 

10 Robert Johnson, alderman, and grocer of London; deputy under Sir Thomas Smith, when 
liead of the company. 

11 Samuel Argall, when governor of Virginia, associated with the Ejirl of Warwick in the slave ■ 
•trade. 

12 Canning was a friend of Argall and John Martin» 
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" Touching the King's forest, so named in the petition, it is a name 
happily known to Captain Martin and his associates, but not to the 
Company, and in the circuit of that territory they are pleased to call 
the Forest, are placed James City in Virginia, and also the places of 
residence for the Governor and Council, and also divers others princi- 
pal plantations, and namely, that of the city of London. 

"Touching the deer; it is true that the whole country of Virginia 
is replenished with them, but as for the swine, they are no other than 
the breed of such as have been transported thither by the Company, 
and it is strange unto them that Captain Martin, who is said to have 
ruined as well his own estate (if ever he had any), as also the estate 
of others who put him in trust, namely Captain Bargrave, and wha 
made his own. territory a receptacle of vagabonds and bankrupts, and 
other disorderly persons, and whereof there hath been made public 
complaint, and who is famous for nothing but all sorts of base condi- 
tions, so published in print by the relations of the proceedings in Vir« 
ginia, above ten years since, and who, for the said conditions, was 
displaced by the Lord De Lewarr from being of the Council, as a most 
unworthy person, and who hath presented, of his own authority (na 
way derived from his Majesty), to give unjust sentence of death upon 
divers of his Majesty's subjects, and seen the same put into execution, 
should dare to offer himself to his sacred Majesty as an agent, either 
for matter of good husbandry, or good order." ^ 

Capt. William Pierce, of Jamestown, whose daughter was the widow 
of John Eolfe of Pocahontas notoriety, was present when this report 
was made, and he said that he had, as governor of Jamestown, deliv- 
ered warrants to the marshal, to be served upon men living loosely 
within Captain Martin's plantation, and that Martin "resisted the 
officer, drew arms upon, and would not suffer him to execute the said 
warrants." Eossingham, a nephew of Governor Yeardley, confirmed 
this statement, as did two other planters, John Jefferson and William 
Capps. 

Men of influence began to lose confidence in Martin after this ex- 
posure, and he appeared more willing to cease his opposition to the 
company. On the ninth of December, 1622, he wrote the following- 
to his brother-in-law, the able jurist Sir Julius Csasar, and as it has. 
never before been printed, the spelling of the original, now in the 
British Museum, is retained : 

1 Neill's "Virginia Company," p. 312. 
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letter to sir julius cjesar. 

" Imprimis, That your honour would be pleased to order that my. 
ould Patent may be brought in and deliuered to your honour's hands. 

**The manner ofeuerie heareinge as I understand it Is either the ad- 
uersarie or my selfe that must begyn. 

"First, I desire my greiuances to be spoken of, but desire yt they 
might first begyn to speak e. If they begyn they will deliver the 
wrongs doiin by me to the publique. 

" If I begyn I shall deliuer my seruices donn at large, they wrongs 
that I haue endured in particular as well in reputacion as in estate. 

"Howe I haue fortified my selfe, by my longe seruice and miserable 
endurances and greate charge with a Pattent granted from the Com- 
panie accordinge to the Kinge's letters Pattents, which I hould for my 
seruice don, which noe newe or late comer can moritt or challenge. 

"Further I am purposed as I shall find occacion to fall to an offer 
(videlicet). 

"That if they thinke my enioyinge of the King's favorable grant be 
a rupture in their manner of graunts then lett them giue me a fitt 
recompence someway answerable to ray tyme, labours and losse. 
Then I will be contented to dye in peace at home. 

"If otherwise, that I may be permitted as a seruant to the Kinge and 
Companie to be frendly and loueingly settled as well with reputacion 
as with estate That I may there serue them with grace and benefitt 
and dyeing leauo that you haue graunted quietlie and in good secu- 
ritio, whereby I may eatisfie those to whome I am engaged, soe shall 
I be free from further pressure or ympeachinge the policie of gouer- 
mcnt and to subsist."^ 

With Sir Thomas Smith, Alderman Eobert Johnson, a grocer of 
London, Capt. Samuel Argall and a few others, through the Privy 
Council, Martin strove to have the London Company's charter revoked. 
On the fifteenth of December, 1622, he prepared the following: 

OUTLINE OP A GOVERNMENT FOR VIRGINIA. 

"The manner howe Virginia if his Majestic and his Counsell and 
company agree may be made a Boy all plantation for god's glory, his 
Majesties and Eoyall progenyes euer happines and the Companies 
exceedinge good, and all this land shall receive dalyo profitt thereby. 

1 Add. M. S. British Museum, 12,496. Copy of original in Macalester College Reference Library. 
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" That parte of Yirginia within which we are seated and fitt to be 
settled on for many hundred yeares Is within the Territories of Opi- 
chankano, it lyeth on the west side of Chesepeoeks baye, whoe com- 
manndeth from the southermost parte of the first Hiuer to the south- 
ermost parte of the fourth Kiuer called Patomeck which lyeth north, 
next hand to our Hiuer somme 50 leagues in Latitude. In Longitude 
it extendeth to ye Monakins Countrie, next hand west and west and 
by north of equall length with the Latytude : his owne principal] 
seate is myne seacond Kiuer called Paumunkey in the harte 
of his owne Inhabited territories. This Keuolted Indian Kinge in 
this square comanndeth 32 Kingdoms under him. Euerye King- 
dome contayneinge the quantitie of one of our sheires here in Eng- 
land. 

"Euerie such Kingdome hath one especial! towne seated uppon one 
of the three greate Kiuers with sufficiencie of cleared ground fitt for 
the plough and brauely accomodated for fishingo. These three Eiu- 
ers nauigable and fitt to Intertayne greate shippinge, soe is the fourth. 

" All accommodats for yt buysnes and for Tanner's skynns and bids 
to tann sufficient and all things fittinge their trade there, as barke, 
lyme, and fitting tymber in all places for fatts and other uses. 

"One furnas to be built at the generall charge of the Countrie and 
Companie here for the castinge of ordnance, potts and other necessa- 
ries with a lawe to bo made yt none be carried out of the land uppon 
payne of death and confiscation of shippe and goods without expresse 
warrant from His Majestic or successors. 

"Thus those seuerall townesyet notposessedbeinge seised on at once, 
and this gouerment established before spoken of. This parte of his 
Majesties domynions there will quickly furnish this land of England 
with good store of Iron, shippinge and Infinite other Comodities dis- 
couered and yet ondiscouered. 

^•Shipps to be built there and their bulkes fylled with seuerall com- 
modities and sent ouer here to be sould, thereby there will redound 
an unspeakable commoditie, the passage from thence being so short* 

"His Majesties Customes being there taken and gathered in before 
they be dispersed into shipps that usually alreadie carrie our commo- 
dities for the Stray ts, Spayno, Newfoundland and other places can not 
in verie few yeares be lesse worth then 40,000 li. sterlinge yearely, 
rekoning it after the proporcion may nowe be with willingness yield- 
ed and payd by the Inhabitants nowe dwelling alreadie there. 
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"Nowe if it shall please his highnes the Counsell and companie at 
once so to order that so many sheirs in England may send ouer 100 
men a peece to posesse their 32 Sheirs as seruants unto them furnished 
out by them and Hue under the command of somme Noble Generall 
fitt for so Koyall a plantacion Their Sheirs may in one yeare with 
god's blessinge have their principal I stock agayne, and some advan- 
tage to supplie more unto them and euer after subsist of them selves^ 
and yearely send ouer good store of commodities to increase their 
severall Sheirs with fresh supplies and much gayne, and they neuer 

at further charge. 

^'Euerie Seruant soe goeinge ouer att their Tearme ended to be as 

tennants coppiehouldersor freehoulders as shall be made in their agree 

mente when they goe ouer. 

"Euerie Sheire in England to make choise of some worthie gentleman 
that his Majestic may thinke 6tt and the Companie allowe of to be a 
deputie Leiftennant to gouerne these people in their severall Sheirs. 

'' Those deputie Leiftenannts to have other sufficient men under them 
fitt to bo Justices of Peace there and other officers under them as here 
in England 

"Euerie Sheire to take notise yt they send so many men as may 
furnish a Blommarie for the makeing of Iron, Tanners for the tan- 
nyng of leather, Shippwrights and weauers the rest husbandmen and 
all other trades they can fitt for in all the Countrie they shall haue 
Iron ore and all uoluntaries y t will goe ouer uppon their owne charges 
with Commission from the Company to be equallie divided into their 
seuerall Sheirs and their land there to be allotted them by order from 
the deputie or generall to the deputie leiftennants of euory Sheire. 

" Thus this parte of the Countrie beinge possessed, it will not onely 
quite frustrate and disable the Indians our enymies euer to subsist of 
themselves, but force them to haue their dopendancie uppon us for 
foode and clothinge which their industrie will well acquite to the 
whole Kingdome in short space, And all ther borderlie Kingdoms 
seinge their uillanyes and trocheries so rewarded wil be euer aifrayde 
to enterprise the like against our nation when it shall so increase that 
they must stretch further ther posessions and territories. 

"Now it resteth how if it pleaseth God yt this manner of plantation 
be thus settled to demonstrate an honourable or noble person that 
shal be appointed Deputie or Generall may be nobly e transported and 
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there brauely seated with out his owne charge or the charge of the 
Company. First to haue appointed him by his Majesties Counsell 
and Companie two seates, the first in Opichankanos Island in Pau- 
mannkey riuer, beinge in the harte of the' most of the 32 Sheires. 

" The seacond at Okanahone Kiuer where would be fitter to be a 
plantacion for many reasons I can alledge, then on the Easterne shore, 
as they nowe are planted. 

"His Majestic to be graciously pleased to authorize this honourable 
person chosen to be deputie or Generall to Knight as the deputie of 
Ireland doth. 

" Then their deputies Leiftennants to be Knighted and the bene- 
fitt to redound to the deputie or Generall, and all other yt shal be 
thought worthie. 

"An order to be sett downe which I Knowe yt all the Inhabitants 
allreadie wilbe willinge to condiscend unto, that euerye Sheire shall 
send unto the Deputie or Generall att such tyme as he shall sett his 
Corne, weede the same and gather it in tenn men for three dayes. 

"This will turne to Infinite benefitt unto him and noe damage to the 
Sheires."! 

At a meeting of the company on the second of February, 1622-3, O. 
S., Sir John Brooke, of the Privy Council, afterward Lord Cobham, 
moved, in behalf of Capt. John Martin, that he might receive a new 
patent with privileges as ample as those granted to any, and the re- 
quest received a general assent. On the second of next April, Martin 
^' declared with much thanks his humble acceptance of the patent, " 
and it was arranged that the lands might be selected within the lim- 
its of the old Martin-Brandon plantation. 

The London Company were compelled to be gracious. The Earl 
of Warwick, and Sir Thomas Smith, its former head, were in sym- 
paihy with Martin, and his brother-in-law. Sir Julius Csesar, master 
of the rolls, was a member of the Privy Council. They had succeeded 
in prejudicing the King, on the ground that the company was popular 
in its form of government. To which objection the following answer 
was given, worthy of English freemen. 

"It is true, that according to your Majesty*s instructions in their 
letters patent, the Government hath some shew of a democratic form 



1 Add. M. S. British Museum. Copy of original in Macalestfr Reference Library. 
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which is, in this case, the most just and most profitable, and the most 
apt moans to work the ends and effects desired by' your Majesty for 
the benefit, wealth, and increase of those plantations, by which the 
profit of your Majesty, the adventurer, and planter will rise together. 

" Most just, because these plantations, though furthered much by 
your Majesty's grace, yet not being made at your Majesty's charge 
and expense, but chiefly by the private purses of the adventurers, 
they would never had adventured in such an action, wherein they in- 
terest their fortunes, if in the regulating and governing their own 
business their own votes had been excluded. 

" And most profitable for the advancing on of the plantation, because 
of the great supplies which the necessities of the people there often 
require, and cannot be sent, but, by the purses of many, which, if a 
few had the managing of the business would, and that not without 
reason, leave them unsupplied ; and, whereas they cry out against 
democracy, and call for oligarchy, they make out the government 
there of better form, or more monarchical. 

"And to discern what is the judgment ot a Company, if there be not 
unanimity, there is no way but by plurality of voices, and if plurality 
of voices were not, there would scarcely at any time, in any point, be 
unanimity in any assembly, that unanimity that is proceeding for the 
most part from despair of prevailing in their private opinions, or from 
shame to discover opposition to public good." 

Their professions of loyalty, however, were of no avail, as will be 
seen by the following letter of Henry Montagu, Lord Mandeville, 
formerly Chief Justice of the King's Bench, now President of the Privy 
Council, on the seventeenth of October, 1623, addressed to the King's 
secretary : 

LETTER OP LORD MANDEVILLE. 

"Acquaint his Majesty, that those of the Virginia Company were 
this day, before the lords, to give answer whether they would sur- 
render up their old patent or no. That nothing should be mistaken 
by them, I have punctually set down to them in writing, the altera- 
tions his Majesty intended, which was to change not only the frame 
of the government, and manner of the plantations for the good of the 
people, but to have every private man's interest preserved, and to be 
secured if it was defective. 
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" The Company this day delivered in an answer, answerable to 
their former doing, and say tjiey can give no answer touching the 
yielding, for the present, until they have had a quarter court. 

" This answer was so ill pleasing to my Lord, that, with reproach 
we have sent them back, and peremptorily prefixed unto them to 
bring us a direct answer on Monday next, when, if they should not 
offer the yielding up of that patent, then Mr. Attorney General is di- 
rected to take a course of resolving it." 

Early in November members of the company were served with 
process out of the King's Bench, by virtue of a quo warranto, to know by 
what authority they claimed to be a company. The King also appointed 
commissioners to examine its affairs. At a regular quarterly meeting 
of the company, on the nineteenth of November, Deputy Nicholas 
Ferrar put the question, and, with only seven dissenting voices, ^ it 
was agreed not to surrender the old charter. 

On the second of February, 1623-4, O. S., in view of the compro- 
mise effected with Capt. John Martin, the following letter, at the 
request of the King's commissioners, was prepared by the company 
for the Virginia colon^^ : 

LETTER TO GOVERNOR AND COUNCIL OF VIRGINIA. 

"After our very hearty commendation, we cannot imagine but the 
report of some differences between us and Captain Martin have come 
to you, the ground whereof was his patent, to the reversing whereof, 
our care to the public good only persuaded us, and we conceive that 
nothing but the too much love thereof, esteeming it a great loss, 
transported him to some further opposition against the Company; but 
these things are now composed, and as we have granted him as ample 
a patent as we can, so we have forgotten with a silence, never to be 
remembered, all the passages thereof, and he now departs from us 
with the actual possession of our loves and a settled intention in us to 
offer him such further favors and benefits as we shall be able upon 
the settling of our affairs. 

" Wherefore we desire of you that he may be received with that re- 
spect and love as our earnest recommendations do require, and his 



1 Sir Samuel Argall, Sir Thomas Wroth, Capt. John Martin, Mr. Canning, Mr. Woodall and two 
others. 
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ancient and continued endeavors, both of person and purse, to the 
plantation do deserve, and in particular that the land and seat for 
merly possessed by him may bo entirely restored unto him, as part of 
that divided by our new grant bestowed upon him, and that neither 
himself, nor any of his plantation, be drawn from their works except 
for the necessary defense, and such other important occasions as shall 
be for the public weal of the whole colony." 

The communication was signed Pembroke, Montgomery, Wm. Cav- 
endish, Rob. Killigrew, William Pagett, John Danvers, Humphrey 
May, John White and Nich. Ferrar, the company's deputy. 

On the sixteenth of June, 1624, the last day of the Trinity term of 
the King's Bench, Chief Justice Ley, called by Milton " the old man 
eloquent" in a sonnet addressed to the judge's daughter, " honoured 
Margaret," decided that the patent, or charter, of the company of 
English merchants trading to Virginia, and pretending to exercise a 
power and authority over his Majesty's good subjects therq, should be 
thenceforth null and void. 

On the fifteenth of July the king appointed a large commission to 
administer the affairs of Virginia, of which Lord Mandeville was the 
head. In a letter to the king's secretary, Conway, he reports the 
preliminary proceedings as follows: 

" It will not be unpleasing to his Majesty to hear the proceedings 
upon the commission for Virginia. The commission being sealed but 
yesterday morning, in the afternoon we met at Sir Thomas Smyth's 
house. I find the gentlemen and merchants very hearty, and ready 
to afford all further aid to the work." 

This year, after a long absence, Captain Martin came to Virginia 
in the ship Susan, in 1G24, but he could not secure the confidence of 
the colonists. In reply to the smooth, insincere letter sent from Lon- 
don, the governor and council, in a spirit of independence, wrote : 
" Cannot but praise the Comi)any's charity in forgiving the many 
foul injuries and slanders, some particulars of which they inclose, 
and of which Capt. Martin has boasted, and the government has been 
shaken and weakened" by the rumors which he spread. He had been 
designated by the king as one of the council, but on the fifteenth of 
June, 1625, he was suspended for the reason that *' men of obnoxious 
characters should not be entrusted with any power, or command, 
within the Colony." 
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After thi«. he appears to have retired to Martin-Brandon greatly 
faamiliated. The following letter to his hrother-in-law. Sir Julias 
Csesar, dated eighth of March, 1626-7. has been preserved in the 
British Maseam:! 

LETTER OF CAPT. JOHN MABTIH. 

•* Right Honorable : I receved your lovinge letters the 17 of feb- 
niarye by my deere and lovinge eossen Richard Martin, whoes arivall 
att my plantation together withe so greate a token of yonr exceed- 
inge love towardes me and him was noe smale comforte unto me, be- 
inge the daye after the greatest disaster y^ ever happened unto me 
in all my dayes, and one of the miracolous deliverances of the Al- 
mighty God shewed and extended to me a poore sinfoll wretche that 
ever was sene or harde of, his blessed name be ever Glorified. The 
particular thereof I am loth to wright, but rather leve it to the rela- 
tion of this Right worthy Captayn Prinoe' whoes eyes bathe sene 
bothe the manner, and how, it was withe me. This worthye gentle- 
man if for my sake your Honnor grace and further as also for his 
owne worthy zeale to y« Noble Countrey, twise havinge att his greate 
charge both relived this countrey bothe withe good and houldsoum 
supply ments not excoriatinge the people as others most shamefully 
have done. Your Honnor shall doe God honnor, be a greate Incorager 
of others to do the lyke, and as I am bounde, so shall ever rest 
obliged to praye for your ever hapines, which in my sinful! prayers 
doe never neglect: for my owne particular estate I have suffitient 
though not superaboundant to live withe and to relyve my poore 
wife and all the creditors I am Indetted unto, if most unjustly my 
goods weare not detayned from me here, wherefore I moste Humbly 
begge and crave att your Honnor's handes y' you woulde be pleased by 
the meanes of his Maiesty and his Honorable Lordes of his Maiestye's 
privie Counsell y* I maye obtayn from his Maiesty and them so gra- 
tious a favor as y' I maye have a mandatorye Letter or Comission to 
our Governor and Counsell heere y*- accordinge to or4er and acte made 
by our Late soveraygne Kinge and his Majesty's most Honorable 
Counsell, y' look whoe did consent to the delyverey of the extorted 



1 Copy in Macalester Collie Reference Library. 

2 Captain John Preen, in the autumn of 1626, in the "Peter and John, " returned to Virginia 
with passengers, provisions, and ten barrels of powder for the use of the authorities. 
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and unjust pattents by the late Company withe out suite should 
Injoy all suche right and privileges as in former time they had In- 
joyed I as your Honor and the rest of the Honorable Lords was most 
forward therein, doe moste Humbly Crave y* by this comission I 
maye hould my lands and privileges formerly granted and manye 
yeares Injoyed by me hertofore shamefullye debarred in S"f Francis 
Yiatt time, and George Sandes the Tresurer's, whoe made noe more 
accounte of y« Lord's Letters than if it had come from the meanest 
men in England. Saudis darynge to speake openly in theyr Parle- 
ment y' att all times, for tenn peces given to a secretary ho could 
have such a letter, and whatt oppression I have suffered, God, and 
the whole Countrey would testefie for me ; this gentleman if he be 
called to accounte will relate I thinke somewhat he he[a]rethe by the 
uoyse of the countrey ; secondly y*- there maye in that comission bo 
inserted y' in regard that it was hertofor his Majesty's expresso or- 
der by his Hoyall Articles under his handes and Privie Signett y* his 
Maiesty*s subjectes myght have tryalls in suites by verditt of twelve 
honnest suffityent men, that I may have fayre heering and the same 
tryall for all suche goods and dettes as are unjustly detayned from 
me by the verditt of twelve of the antients Planters, so y^ the 
Envie of some, the Ignorance of others, may be disapoynted whoc 
by theyer gretenes here think to kepe me miserable poore, though 
they swime in wealth. And lastely, whereas I was elected and 
chosen and by his Royall Maiesty deseased was by your Honorable 
Letters here appoynted to looke and take order for the said office, I 
am not only debarred from the execution of the place, but allso b3*e 
grevinge to see in what miserable case the countrey liethe in, by 
reson the countrey is unfortefied, the ordinance unmounted, many in 
danger to be spoyled by the Indians; the great ones will doe noth- 
inge in or about them nor allowe me meanes to satisfio men that 
shuld labor about them. If his Maiesty and his Right Honorable 
Counsell thinke' fittinge I shall hould the place to take such order by 
theyr newe comission that I maye, as I am reddy, and the Countrey 
most willinge to contribute towards the charge to doe somewhatt for 
the greate distress this Countrey lieth in danger therby. Theyse 
Honnorable favors if your Hon nor shall please to take to harte, and 
to farther with ajl convenient speed I and all myne shalbebounde for 
ever to you and this Countrey will I am sur6 acknowlege ther dutyes 
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to your Honnoryt they maye livo aomwhat more seeurly ft-om for- 
rayo enimies. Thus desieringe the the greate Johovath to bless you 
and yoHi-s tvithe all worly, but espetially, with all hevcnlyblessingee, 
I most humbly take my leave and rest 

" Your Hounors ever faythefull 

" brother in lawe att commaiide. " 





APPENDIX. 



CONDITION OF APFAIBS, IN 1623, IN VIRGINIA. 

The Duke of Mane heater, in 1864, published a selection from the 
manuBCriptB, in tho aacesli-al library at Kirabolton Castle, and among 
theee is a letter of George Sandys, also spelled Sandis, the poet, then 
colonial treasurer at Jamestown, addressed to Deputy Ferrar of the 
London Company: 

LETTER OF QEOROE SANDI8, 

"Worthy Sir; I have sent you the copy of my letter by the 
' Hopewell,' bow copied 1 know not, for I have not the leisure to pe- 
ruse it. Of your debts, and the tobacco due for the sale of their [the 
servant-s] times, which belonged to Sir William Nuco,' of whom three 

I Sir Willluu Nevce had served u a capla 
don, Inland. Baouse lie " hud vver been eie 
for Tlisini*. Bo trrived In Octoljer, 1622, aoi 
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are alive, I can but receive a hundred weight which I am ashamed to 
send you single. Same fault which most lay to the tardy receipt of 

your accounts, which I have been importuned 1 have desired 

arrest, and distrained on the goods of others. 

"But the country is so empty of tobacco that no present satisfaction 
will be given. Let it be accounted my fault if you have it not the 
year following, with arrearages, for I will trust no more to prom- 
ises, but seek on their crops before any are distributed. The like 
council I gave Mr. Blaney^ the last year, but he trusted too much un- 
to those who had never, formerly, failed him. Lieutenant Karr hath 
taken order in England to pay you the fifty pounds which he owes. 
I have been in Kiccowtan to order your affairs in that place. Cap- 
tain Nuce^ died very poor; he had no crop of tobacco this year, nor 
have any of the tenants hardly a grain of corn to sustain them. It 
was alleged that most was spent in relieving of those that came 
thither for succor, but they lay all to the short provisions sent with 
them, by which means they depart with most of their corn as soon 
as it is reaped, to discharge their borrowings. And before the com- 
panies' tenants are planted upon your barrenest places in all the 
country, by reason of your affecting of clear places, ground which is 
generally worn out, and ungrateful to your planters. 

"Captain Whitaker* lost yearly his labor in the place where he was 
seated ; of him 1 received eighteen hundred Weight, which, with twenty 
more I paid to Mr. Cleyborne^ for his wages according to your agree- 
ment. He is now at Kiccowtan, drawn thither by Captain Nuce a 
little before his death. I have disposed of things there in this man- 
ner; I have taken Capt. Whitaker bound to pay you for the tenants, 
together with those he formerly commanded, a hundred weight of 



1 Edward Blaney, keeper of the colony magazine, a good business man, and a councillor under 
Yeardley, in 1626. 

2 Capt. Thomas Nuce, or Newce, a brother of Sir William, was a member of the council in 1622, 
and was deputy in charge of the company's lands, and resided at Elizabeth City. His wife was a 
charitable person, and as a widow, "left desolate and comfortless in a strange country, far from all 
her friends" received the sympathy of the colonists. 

3 Jabez Whitaker is supposed to be the Jabez who was a half brother of the Rev. Alexan- 
der Whitaker of Henrico. He was of no good example as to temperance, and was a member of the 
council of 1626, under Gov. Yeardley. 

4 William Cleyborne, or Claiborne, surveyor, afterward prominent in the history of Virginia and 
Maryland. His father was Edward, and grandfather, Robert, of Cleborne Hall, not far from Penreth, 
P^ngland. 
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the best tobacco a man, and fifteen bushels of corn, besides a light 
proportion for themselves, which is as great a rate as any do give, and 
more than most men can make. 

"Captain Wilcox^ pays twenty weight less a man being compounded 
with before. A Captain Smyth 2 shall pay, if he have this, as much 
as the most. By those means you will have a constant rent equal 
the gettings of private planters. The tenants who belong to Capt. 
Nuce, his place, I have suffered his widow, provided it be allowed by 
you, to enjoy this year, not for charity only, although she hath noth- 
ing left to sustain her, atid her poor child, her husband having sold 
his lands to furnish himself for this place, she being a woman of good 
' birth and better condition; but partly out of right, in that he lived a 
good part of the year, and partly out of necessity, they having no 
corn, and none able to help them with any, the *Sea Flower* not yet 
arrived* so they must have famished, or by shifting abroad returned 
you no profit. You may hereafter have the charge of a deputy, who 
can no way advantage you. I have sent you here enclosed the names 
of all your tenants living. With the times past I will have nothing 
to do, but for the future I doubt not to give you contentment. 

" Your Pinnace lies like a wreck at Elizabeth city, who hath brought 
in this year no less than 1,800 bushels of corn, and yet, strange to 
say, not any of the colony so near starving as they. I sent Nun 
with his followers, of whom none deserve the name of shipwright, to 
renew her, who write me word that one hundred and fifty pounds 
would not repair her, which was as much, if not more, than the cost; 
but one having offered to buy her, I suspected some knavery, and 
upon my coming down had her exactly searched and found that no 
great matter would renew her, so that I have set both them and 
others upon her; yet sails and tackling we shall want except you 
supply us, and I doubt not to employ her to your satisfaction. 

"The Yenerones [Yignerons] are placed together at Elizabeth 
City, altogether employed upon silk-worms, that we may preserve 



1 John Wilcox, in 1622, was a member of the assembly. 

2 Capt. Roger Smith, second son of John Smith, of Nibley, Gloucestershire. Had served twelve 
years in the wars of the Netherlands. In 1626 he was a member of the council. 

8 The Sea Flower, that spring, was accidentally blown up in the harbor of Bermudas. Several 
lives were lost. Subsequently a widow Jacob testified that by the disaster she lost a great chest and a 
black gown trimmed with fur. The Rev. Henry Jacob, of London, left for Virginia about this time. 
May he not have been lost in the Sea Flower? 
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joo some food, and send yoa home some silk this next jear.^ For 
joor planters are so busied in rebuilding and preparing their grounds 
that few at this time can or will attend them; jet for my own part, 
I have set four to do nothing else but prepare the chamber wherein 
I lie at Lieutenant Pierce's, ^ the fairest in Virginia for that purpose. 

'< I here the Frenchmen's times come out the next year ; you must 
use the means to procure their stay and send more of their quality, if 
you would have that work go really forward. Since my last letter I 
have sent my shallop with with my servants as far almost as tho 

Falls,' for sand for the glassmen and since to Cape when 

they light of that which they like; however, send us three or four 
hogsheads from England. 

"All your servants we send, which you must supply, for the chargo 
is intolerable to hire them, with which their provisions lie all upon 
me, that are not able to feed my own family. And to give a greater 
blow to our necessities, the Tygar* sent forth and trading with Mr.^ 
Piuntis* Pinnace,* and Captain Spillman, a man wary enough hereto- 
fore, and acquainted with their treacheries, not only returned empty, 
but twenty-six men, armed sufficient to defend themselves from 500- 
Indians, and cut off or taken prisoners, either by ambush or too much 
credulity, for as yet we know not the certainty. The ship attacked 



1 The London Companf wrote to the Virginia governor and council, in 1621, that aboat the mid- 
dle of October thej expected to send, in the ship Duty, silk-worm seed, vine plants, and Frenchmen 
skilled in the silk-worm business. The superintendent of the king's silk-worms, at Oatland, a French- 
man named John Bonnoel, often spelled Bonnell, prepared a treatise on silk making, which was 
published bj the company and distributed in Virginia. 

2 William Pierce, of Jamestown, was the father-in-law of the noted John Rolfe. He was a man 
of experience, industry, and capacity, and, for a time, governor of Jamestown. His wife, in a gar- 
den of three or four acres, in one year, raised a hundred bushels of figs. John Kolfe's last wife was , 
his daughter Jane ; his first wife, Rolfe married in England before coming to Virginia. Rolfe died 
in March, 1622, and left **two small children of tender age." 

3 Near Richmond. 

4 The Tiger, a small vessel of forty five tons, had an eventful history. Near North Cape it 
had been captured by the Turks. Patrick Copland, in a sermon before the Virginia Company, of 
London, at Bow church, on April 18, 1622, said : " When this your Tiger had fallen into the hands of 
those merciless Turks, who had taken from them most of their victuals, an ^ all of their serviceable 
sails, tackling and anchors, and had not left them so much as an boiir-elass or compass to steer their 
course, thereby utterly disabling them ; when I say God had ransomed her, by another sail which 
they espied, and brought her safely to Virginia, with all her people, two English boys only excepted^ 
for which the Turks gave them two others, a French youth and an Irish; was not here the presence 
of God printed as it were in folio, on royal crown paper, and capital letters?" For a full notice of 
Copland's Sermon see Neill's English Colonization of America^ Strahan &, Co., London, 1871. 

5 John Pountis, one of the council of Virginia, and vice admiral. He was a cousin of Sir Thomas- 
Merry, and, soon after this letter was written, died on a voyage to England. 
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by three score canoes, not above five of the seamen abroad, but were 
dispersed by their ordnance. ^ 

"So that if the Sea Flower come not quickly in, there will hardly 
be found a preservation against famine, and by the way to our so lit- 
tle discontentment, we having with great expense sent out that ship 
to Somers Island for furnishing the country with their fruits; in fruit 
you have given your reputation to another. Sic vos, non vobis, 

" Since our general letter we have renewed the place where we are 
going now to erect our fort,^ naturally almost entrenched with deep 
ditches, which, by the grace of God, shall not want our utmost en- 
deavours in the furnishing. We shall need great ordnance, — culver- 
ing and demi-culvering at the least. And if God shall prosper us, we 
will frame a platform hereafter, and sink it on the opposite flat, large 
enough to contain five or six pieces, and thereby make the passage 
more unpassable by our enemy. 

"For silk, grass, earth, varieties, etc., it is impossible ifor me this 
year, for reasons of the troubles, and want of means, to send you any. 
But if I can make the Pinnace manageable, and furnish her, you 
shall n^ver have reason to complain in that kind. It would but 
please the country to hear that you had taken revenge of Dupper^ 
for his stinking beer, with what in my conscience hath been the 
death of two hundred. 

"You have employed a strange Purser, and without wit or out of 
his wits, who hath lost much, and never delivered a great part of his 
goods, throwing them upon the shore, scarce above high-water mark, 

t The trading vessels, on the twenty-third of March, were attacked by theAnacostan band of 
Indians who dwelt on the shores of the Potomac, where the city of Washington is now built. Henry 
Spilman, when a youth, was left, by Capt. John Smith, with the Indians, and lived with them for 
some time. He was the son of Sir Henry Spilman, and killed in the aflfray. A relation of Virginia, 
prepared by him, was, in 1872, first printed at the Chiswick Press, London. Henry Fleet, one of the 
trading company, was taken prisoner and held for several years. He was a trader on the upper Po- 
tomac when Lord Baltimore's colony settled Maryland, and under his advice the colonists settled at 
Saint Mary. His journal was first printed in Neill's " English Colonization of America." 

2 Captain Each, of the Abigail, contracted with the London Company " to lay his ship near 
Blunt Point, and erect upon the oyster banks" a block Ubuse or fort. Governor Wyatt wrote that 
the project was not practicable and " if there had been men in the ship, of sufficient skill the great 
charge of the ship would have eaten the colonists up to the bone." Captain Each soon died and the 
building was abandoned. 

3 Jeffrey Duppa was a London brewer. On June 18, 1623, the owners of the Abigail informed 
the London Company that they understood " a great part of the beer was bad, and endamaged the 
people's health ; that the beer was bought of Mr. Dupper, who had received of them a great price for 
it." They asked for an investigation, to clear themselves, and that proceedings might be instituted 
** against Mr. Dupper."— Neill's "Virginia Company," p. 379. 
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without informing any or setting any to guard them. But Mr. Tuck 
deserves your thanks and our commendations. Great are the likeli- 
hoods of the vicinity of the South Sea, by a general report of the In- 
dians, the mountains being, as they say, not above four days* journey 
above the Falls, they two days over and reviews of the other side, 
thereunto of no great length. 

"If I were furnished with means, I would willingly adventure my 
life in that discovery, but we want provisions, and numbers of men; 
for such an attempt requires a general purse, and patient expectance 
if profit; and indeed these slow supplies, which hardly rebuild every 
year the decays of the former retain as only in a languishing state, 
and ourselves from cari*ying of enterprise of moment. As this is in 
the greater, so it is in the lesser, for it is a great pity that a territory 
as Martin's Hundred^ should be no better followed, by which they cer- 
tainly lose what they have already ventured, who might with a for- 
ward hand secure that fear, and raise to themselves an undoubted 
profit, besides the honour and the example. It doth grieve me much 
that your noble disposition and burning zeal to the good of this place 
should encounter with such disheartening, and be burthened with so 
many engagements, but I hope ere long, we shall remove your first 
and free you from the latter; wherein there shall be nothing wanting 

that lies in the endeavors of 

" Your devoted friend, 

"George Sandis."^ 

"The Newport News, April 8, 1623." 



1 Martin's Hundred should be distinguished from Martin-Brandon. It was on the opposite 
side of the James river. 

2 From the Tiger's captain, Nicholas Elfrey or Elfred, in Lefroy's Bermudas, in this: 
"To all Christian people to whom this present writing shall come greeting: 

"Knowe ye that whereas I, Captain Nicholas Elfrey, under God, Mr. of the good shippe called 
the Tygre, being freighte with diures Passengers, and other goods and merchandize from London 
and bound for Virginia, by the waye, was taken with the Turks' man of warre, and as the Turks 
were pillaging of us, this poor man Walter Deane, being miserably amongst them as a slffre, made 
an escape from them, aboard our Shippe and hid himselfe, till they were gone, and then discovered 
himself. Whereuppon, passing still on our voyage to Virginia, I gave him meanes, among the rest of 
my men and goeing from Virginia to the Somers Island, and arriuing there safely, the said Walter, 
meeting with some of his countrymen, was solicited to stay with them, wch he earnestly desired at 
my hands, wch petition of his I freely grant. In witness whereof I Capt. Nicholas Elfired haue 
herewith set my hand the 9th daye of April An. Dom. 1622." 
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A RARE PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON IN MACALESTER 
MUSEUM OF HISTORY AND ARCHEOLOGY. 



Fifty years ago Miss McCall, then about eighty years of age, brought 
to her neighbor in Philadelphia, the wife of Henry Neill, M. D., a 
protrait of Washington, and in substance said: ** When 1 was a young 
woman I frequently met Washington in society, and as a child you 
also saw him. As I will soon depart from this life I give this picture 
to you, because you will prize it, as so many of your relatives served 
under him whom it represents." 

This venerable and intelligent lady was the daughter of Samuel 
McCall who, at the time of Gen. Braddock*s defeat, was a prominent 
merchant, and one of the corporators of the Philadelphia Library 
founded by the efforts of Benjamin Franklin. 

The maiden name of Mrs. Henry Neill was Martha E. Duffield, the 
daughter of Dr. Benjamin Duffield, a distinguished physician, the son 
of Edward Duffield, one of Franklin^s executors. Doctor Duffield 
was married to Rebecca Potts, while he was in charge of a military 
hospital at Reading, and the army of Washington was at Valley 
Forge. Several of her brothers struggled for the independence of 
the colonies. One was a colonel, another a major, and Jonathan served 
under Gates as a surgeon, and was Director General of the Hospitals 
of the Northern Department. In January, 1777, he was at Princeton, 
New Jersey, and wrote a letter from the battle field, of which the fol- 
lowing is a portion : " Our mutual friend, Anthony Morris, died here 
in three hours after he received his wounds. They were three in 
number, one on his chin, one on the knee and the third and fatal on« 
on the right temple, by a grape shot. Gen. Mercer is dangerously ill j 
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I have scarce any hopes of him ; the villains have stabbed him in five 
different places. * * * These monsters robbed tho general as he 
lay on the bed, unable to resist, even to tho taking of his cravat fVom 
bis neck, insulting bim all the time." 




The original portrait, an engraving of which is given, is delicate, 
and in India ink. Under tho arm are the initials S. F. Beneath, in 
ornamental letters was the name Washington, which has been marred. 
The letters are of the same design as those which are seen in tho pic- 
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tureofLout6Dberg,in Johnston's "Original Portraits of WashiogloD," 
but the hair and coat collar difFer. 

Henry Neill, M. D,, was the nephew and heir of Col. Henry Neill, 
of Lewes, Delaware, who died childless. Col. Neill, in 1775, was Ad- 
jutant of the First Delaware Battalion, and in 17S0 in command of 
the Fourth Delaware Regiment. 




Mrs. Dr. Neill was born in 1780, and when a child Washington 
called at the bouBO of ouo of her relatives where she was on a visit. 
He took ber upon his kneo and asked her name. She said "Martha," 
and he replied, "That is a pretty name; it is the name of my wife." 
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In the PennsylvaDia Historical Society Library, in Philadelphia, is 
a portrait of Washington, by Fol well, which has the following inscrip- 
tion : " Presented to James Henry Steven, Esq., by his friend Col. 
William Washington, Sept. 9th, 1800. Said to be a correct likeness, 
taken from life, of his Excellence Gen'l Washington, first President, 
United States of America." 

The Fol well portrait on the preceding page, re-produced irom the 
seventh volume of " The Narrative and Critical History of America," 
by the courtesy of the publishers, differs in the arrangement of the 
hair, the ribbon of the queue, and the coat, from that presented by a 
son of Henry and Martha Neill to the Macaloster Museum of History 
and Archaeology. 



DESCRIFriON OF SOME COPPER RELICS OF THE COLLEC- 
TION OF T. H. LEWIS IN THE MACALESTER MUSEUM 
OF HISTORY AND ARCHEOLOGY. 



The portion of the collection of T. H. Lewis deposited in the Mu- 
seum represents nearly all the forms of relics to be found in the Mis- 
sissippi, basin, and exceeds fifteen hundred in number. • 

The following is a description of some of the most interesting of 
the pre-historic copper relics : 

No. 537. Spool and copper, from mound No. 1 on the Summer's 
plantation, in Washington county, Mississippi. When found the speci- 
men was a perfect spool, such as is in use at the present time. It was 
nearly two inches in length, and the ends were one and one half inches 
in diameter, and there was a hole drilled through the centre length 
ways. The material of which it is composed is apparently of stone, 
of a white color and at present of a very soft texture. It was so 
decayed that one end only could be preserved. Thin sheets of copper 
were neatly lapped over the ends. 

No. 538. Copper, wood and matting, fr.om the same mound as the 
last. The piece of wood is oval in outline, flat on one side and con- 
vex on the other. A thin sheet of copper was tacked on the flat side 
of the wood, with small pieces of copper hammered into the proper 
shape. The matting is apparently of split cane, woven, and was pre- 
served by being in contact with the copper. There is also some other 
fibre in connection with the matting. 

No. 779. Copper ornament found in mound No. 12 of the group 
located in Mound Park, St. Paul. It is oval in outline, flat on one 
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^Mit acd eonrrex on th« CPtiiMer, with a <maD hole ia cadk tmA for 
io^ a utrhkjs- It u^ mad^r of a thin fhcet of faaAmcrad copfiec. the 
ed|^ <^ wbseh were nocrrbed c«t in c«der to fit t^oetij aroiud a 
wooden pattern of ao oral shape. 

Xo. 1200. Copper implemeiit fiTMn about three feet bcncmth the 
naiiiral imrfteie;. on the N, E. i of seetioo 36. township IL of range 4 
we«ty in Crawford eoanty. Wiiseonsin. It is liMir and one-half inches 
in length and one-balf inch in diameter. One end is shaped Gke a 
narrow chisel and the other has a blont point. 

No. 1231. Small copper axe or celt, from moond Xa 4 on the Sl £. 
} (jf section 30. township 114. of range 15. in Goodhae coonty. Minne- 
sota, ft is about two inches in length and one and one-half inches 
wide at the bit. It was found at the base near the centre of the 
moond, which was five feet in height, and which was being demol- 
ished Xo obtain material for grading a public road. 

No. 1243. Copper and cloth from mound No. 1 on the S. K } of 
section 2, township 9, of range 3, in Cross county. Arkansas. The 
copper is thin, having been hammered out apparently as an ornament. 
When found it had turned to a green carbonate, and was nearly decom- 
posed, so that only a portion of it could be retained. The cloth was 
preserved by k(eing in contact with the copper, and the material is 
apparently some kind of a vegetable fibre. 

No. 1323. Small copper axe or celt, found on an ancient townsite, 
locate^l about five miles above the Portsmouth (O.) ferry, in Greenup 
county, Kentucky. It is about two and one-half inches in length and 
over an inch wide at the bit. Copper axes are rarely found in that 
section of the country. 

No. 1359. Copper arrowhead, found in a gully on an ancient vil- 
lage site on the 8. W. } of section 3, township 13, of range 9 east, in 
Columbia county, Wisconsin. It is two and one-half inches in length 
and nearly one inch wide, with a socket, the flanges of which have 
almost entirely disappeared. The point has been partially broken off. 

No. 1366. Copper spear-head, found on cultivated land where there 
wore a number of mounds, on the N. E. i of section 29, township 33 
of range 10 west, in Barron county, Wisconsin. It is four inches in 
length and nearly an inch in width, with a short socket. There is a 
central ridge running the whole length on one side, and the opposite 
surface iH flat. See engraving for a reduced representation. 
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No. 1367. Copper arrow-head from the same place as the last. It 
is one inch and a half in length and one-half inch in diameter at 
the base. In shape it is round, and it has a socket for inserting a 
shaft. The form is very rare. 

No. 1375, Copper bracelet, from a small mound on the S. E. i of 
section 20, township 33, of range 10 west, in Barron county, Wis- 
consin. It is flat on one side and slightly convex on the other, and 
one-eighth of an inch in thickness. It is about one-half inch wide at 
the broadest part, and less than one-fourth of an inch wide where the 
two ends approach each other. This class of relics are usually made 
of a piece of copper, hammered round like a pencil, with tapering 
ends, and then bent into the proper shape. 

No. 1411. Copper spear-head, from the N. E. } of section 24, town- 
sliip 113, of range 15 west, in Goodhue county, Minnesota. It is over 
five inches in length and about one and one-fourth inches in width. 
The socket is over an inch in length and there is a hole in it for rivet- 
ing it to the shaft. It was found above the gravel, and about two 
feet beneath the natural surface in the edge of a railroad cut. The 
location was an ancient village site, and is in the midst of a large 
group of mounds. See engraving for reduced representation. 

No. 1759. Small copper axe or celt, from a small shell-heap on lot 
3, of section 33, township 99, of range 3 west, in Allamakee county, 
Iowa. It is over three inches in length, and nearly one and three- 
quarter inches in width at the bit. The shell-heap also contained 
arrow-heads and broken pottery. 

No. 1765. Copper axe, from an ancient town-site at New Galena, 
in Allamakee county, Iowa. It is five inches in length, two and one- 
half inches in width at the bit, and weighs two and one-half pounds. 
Instead of the cutting edge being straight or slightly curved out- 
ward, as is the case with other axes, it is curved inward, as if it was 
made to cut off the limbs of a tree. The centre of the blade is not 
so thick as the margin along the sides. This is a very rare form. 

No. 1832. Copper chisel, from a mound at Dresbach, Winona 
county, Minnesota. It is nearly six inches in length, one and one- 
half inches wide at the centre, and about one-eighth of an inch in 
thickness. It was found in leveling off some mounds for a brickyard, 
together with several others. See engraving for reduced represen- 
tation. 
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No. 1929. Small copper knife, found on the town-site of Montello, 
Marquette county, Wisconsin, it is two and one-half inches in length, 
one-half inch in width, and has a flat tang to he inserted in a handle. 
The locality was apparently quite an extensive village-site in pre- 
historic times. 

No. 1930. Copper arrow-head, from the same place as the preced- 
ing. It is over one and one-half inches in length, and one-hjflf inch 
in width. The socket is nearly round and there is a small hole in it 
for riveting it to a shaft. 

No. 1931. Copper arrow-head, from the same place as the last two. 
It is over two inches in length, one-half inch in width, and has a flat 
tang. 

No. 1932. Copper awl, from an ancient village-site on the N. B. t of 
section 13, township 15, of range 9 east, in Marquette county, Wis- 
consin. It is three and one-half inches in length, and pointed at 
both ends. 

No. 1935. Copper fish-hook, from a mound near the centre of 
section 14, township 15, of range 9 east, in Marquette county, Wis- 
consin. It is over one and one.-half inches in length. Fish-hooks of 
copper are rare. 

No. 2011. Copper tube from the wall of the "Old Fort" opposite 
to the old mouth of the Scioto river, in Greenup county, Kentucky. 
It is a thin sheet of hammered copper made into a hollow tube. It 
is about four inches in length and one half inch in diameter, and was 
probably used as an ornament. 

No. 2042. Small copper axe from the same place as the last one 
described. It is about two inches in length and one and one-fourth 
inches wide at the bit, or cutting edge. 

No. 2103. Copper spear-head, from the S. E. i of section 11, town- 
ship 18, of range 10 east, in Waushara county, Wisconsin. It is nine 
and one-half inches in length and one and one-half inches in width. 
The shank or tang is over one and one-fourth inches in length and 
has five small notches on each side by which to secure it to the 
handle. On each side there are well defined central ridges, running 
nearly the whole length. There are several small pieces of native 
silver firmly embedded in the surface. See engraving for reduced 
representation. 

No. 2104. Copper awl from mound No. 5 on lot 7, section 21, town- 
ship 23, of range 8, in Portage county, Wisconsin. The mound repre- 
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sents an animal, and is two and one-half feet in height. The awl was 
found at a depth of nearly three feet with some human bones, and 
beneath a bed of charcoal about seven inches in thickness. There are 
a few relics found occasionally in e^gy mounds, but such mounds are 
seldom dug into on account of the large surface covered by them. 

No. 2207. Copper implement, from an ancient mining pit on the 
S. E. }*of section 1; township 50, of range 39, in Ontonagon county, ^ 
Michigan. It is about four inches in length, and was apparently 
intended for a chisel. 

No. 2233. Copper knife from lot 3, section 34, township 39, of 
range 21 west, in Pine county, Minnesota. It is over five inches in 
length, and nearly one inch wide at the broadest part. The tang is 
short and flat and slightly turned at the point, but the latter is prob- 
ably accidental. It was found on cultivated land, and is finely shaped. 
See engraving for reduced representation. 

No. 2250. Copper awl from an ancient village site on the N. B. i 
of section 31, township 39, of range 21 west, in Pine county, Minne- 
sota. 

No. 2273. Copper cutter, from a mound on the S. W. } of section 21, 
township 13, of range 7 west, in Vernon county, Wisconsin. It is 
nearly 6 inches in length and three and one-half inches wide at the 
bit or cutting edge, and weighs two and one-half pounds. The socket 
for the handle is one by three and one-half inches, and the main part, 
extending down to a shoulder, is three inches in length, but the flange 
forming the socket extends for nearly the whole length to the cutting 
edge, where the turned portion is so nicely welded on one side as to 
be scarcely noticeable. It was found in grading the C. B. & N. rail- 
road at the bottom of a mound which was six feet in height. 

This implement was probably attached to a long handle and used 
to chop holes in the ice to fish through. 

There are several different patterns of this implement and they 
have been mentioned by different names. The late Col. Charles 
Whittlesey mentions them as axes, adzes, and spades. While these 
implements may have been used in various ways, the fact that the 
<3utting edge is always comparatively sharp and never notched, 
would go to show that they were not used in the gi'ound as spades or 
in chopping wood. 

No. 2301. Copper spear-head, from a small mound on the S. W. t of 
section 24, township 25, of range 13 west, in Pepin county, Wisconsin. 
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In length it is nearly six inches, and the blade is over an inch in 
width. It is flat on one side, and on the opposite side there is a ridge 
extending nearly the whole length. The outline is rather rude, and 
the tang has been broken off. There are a few specks of native silver 
traceable on the surface at various points. See engraving for re- 
duced representation. 

In addition to the copper relics in the Museum of Archa3olog3^, 
there are many agricultural implements, axes, celts, chisels, hammers, 
arrow and spear-heads, pipes, discs, images, ceremonial objects, 
pottery vessels, and also a fine collection of Mandan relics of bone 
and stone. 
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SIEUR DE LA RONDE, THE FIRST NAVIGATOR OF LAKE SU- 
PERIOR IN A SAILING VESSEL, AND THE PIONEER 
IN COPPER MINING: WITH DOCUMENTS 
NOW FIRST PRINTED. 



By Edward D. Neill, D. D. 

Saint Paul, Minnesota. 



La Ronde is the name of the island in Lake Superior opposite 
Chagouainigon point, on the mapof Bellin the celebrated geographer, 
which, in 1744, appeared in the History of New France by Charlevoix. 
■ It was so called after Louis Denis, the Sieur de La Eonde, a naval 
officer of the time of Louis the Fourteenth, who, for meritorious ser- 
vice, wore the cross of the military order of Saint Louis, and subse- 
quently obtained a concession o-f the Chagouamigon post. 

Of him, heretofore, but little has been known, although the most 
deserving of remembrance of all the French officers who served on 
Lake Superior. 

Pierre Denis, the first Sieur de La Eonde, was, in 1630, born in Tou- 
raine, came to America with his father, and in 1708 was buried in 
Quebec. His eldest son, Simon, known in history as Sieur de Bona- 
venture, became an experienced naval officer, and probably his career 
led the younger brother, the Sieur de La Eonde of this sketch, also to 
" do business in great waters." 

Before he was of age Louis Denis, in 1687, began his eventful 
career, in a subordinate capacity, in the Eochefort naval department, 
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and in 1689 was assigned for duty on board the historic ship Saint 
Michael, to which Macaulay in his History of England makes this 
allusion : 

*' James [The Second] arrived at Brest on the fifth of March, era- 
barked there on board of a man-of-war called the Saint Michael, and 
sailed within forty-eight iours. He had ample time, however, before 
his departure, to exhibit some of the faults by which he had lost 
England and Scotland, and by which he was about to lose Ireland. 
Avaux wrote from the harbor of Brest that it would not be easy to 
conduct any important business in concert with the King of England. 
The very foremast men of the Saint Michael had already heard him 
say things which ought to have been reserved for the ears of his 
confidential advisers. The voyage was safely and quietly performed, 
and on the twelfth of March James landed in the harbor of Kinsale,"^ 
Ireland. A few weeks after leaving Kinsale the Saint Michael, with 
other French ships, fought the' English fleet in Bantry Bay. , During 
this cruise Louis Denis was placed on board of one of the launches 
that captured an Ostend privateer of eighteen guns. 

In 1690 he was on duty in the Courageux, one of the fleet of Tour- 
ville that defeated the English and Dutch. " There has scarcely ever 
been so sad a day in London," writes Macaulay, *' as that on which the 
news of the battle of Beachy Head arrived." The next year he was 
on board of the Excellent. 

His brother Sieur Bonaventure^ in 1692 was in command of the 
Envieux, and in it, with the rank of ensign, he went to Canada. 
Among those on board was D'lberville, who, with his brother, had 
distinguished himself in attacks upon the English in Hudson's Bay. 
The Envieux, about the middle of October, reached Quebec, and from 
thence went to attack Pemaquid,on the New England coast, but when 
they came in sight, finding an English frigate anchored in front of 
the fort, it withdrew. 

Sieur Bonaventure in 1693 was in command of the Suzanne Fran- 
cois, and La Eonde was the first lieutenant during a cruise on the 
Nova Scotia coast. In 1694 Louis Denis visited France, and was with 



1 Simon Denis, born in 1599, at St. Vincent de Tours, France ; the immigrant first settled at Cape 
Breton; brought his son; 

Pierre^ bom in 1630, who was, in 1708, buried in Quebec; 

Simon Pierre, Sieur de Bonaventure, son of Pierre, born in 1659 ; 

Louis Denis, Sieur de La Ronde, brother of Simon Pierre, born in 1675, in 1741 buried. 
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the Mediterranean fleet which captured Palamoa and Gerona. The 
next year he was again with his brother on the Envieux, and, after a 
fight with an English ship on the coast of Nova Scotia, it sailed to 
Placentia, Newfoundland. He was then made first lieutenant of a 
ship going to France, which on the voyage captured an English ves- 
sel of sixteen guns. He was placed in command of the prize, but as 
he neared the French coast met a British squadron, was taken pris- 
oner, and kept in Ireland for thirteen months. When released he 
went to France and joined another expedition of D'Iberville for Hud- 
son's Bay. In 1698 he was ensign of the Envieux under his brother,, 
who brought to Canada the joyful news of the treaty of Eyswick.^ 
The ship in July reached Pentegoet, and a special messenger was sent, 
to Quebec. Upon the receipt of the intelligence the Te Deum was 
sung in the cathedral, and the Canadians, tired of war, expressed their 
pleasure by bonfires in the streets and illuminating the windows of 
their homes. 

In 1699 Louis Denis returned to France and found his friend D'lber- 
villo preparing a second expedition to the mouth of the Mississippi 
river, which he was permitted to join. He arrived in the Eenomm^ 
on the eighth of January, 1700, in Biloxi Bay of the Grulf of Mexico. 
Among the passengers was Pierre Le Sueur, whose wife was the first 
cousin of D'Iberville. He was the same person who had been with 
Perrot in 1689 at a post on the Wisconsin side of Lake Pepin, then 
stationed at Chagouamigon Bay of Lake Superior, then the builder of 
a post on an island in the Mississippi below the mouth of the Saint 
Croix river, and now on his way to visit, on the Mahkahto, a tributary 
of the Saint Pierre or Minnesota river, supposed copper deposits. 
With D'Iberville, La Eonde entered the Mississippi, and early in Feb- 
ruary, 1700, assisted in throwing up a rude earthwork at a point esti- 
mated to be in 23 degrees 45 minutes north latitude, about fifty miles 
above the mouth of the river. On the eighteenth of the month he 
went to visit the Bayogoulas, and on the twenty-fourth of March he 
was in camp with Tonty in the Oumas country, not far from the Eed 
or Sabloniere river. On the seventh of April he had returned to Bay- 
ogoulas, and on the twenty-eighth of May, with D'Iberville, sailed 
from Biloxi in the Eenomm6 for France. 

He had secured the confidence of superior officers, and that year he 
was placed, by order of the king, in command of the Enflamm^, a 
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hUlft nisut Uf tb6 MiHUtHmppi with provUioD» and supplies. Betuming 
Up yratU'M on this iweuiy-iourth of Noveint»er, 1701, he met at the is- 
IhudofHfiU Dotniut/^Of t>* Iberville, on Lis third voyage to the Mississippi. 

l(oMtiliii<$K Moon after this again began between France and Eng- 
land, known m <^^tieen Anne's War, and in 1702 he was assigned to 
ibif Loire, as the second officer, and sailed for Canada. Among the 
paNMitigors was the Manjuis de Beauharnois, an illegitimate son of 
liouis tb<j Fourteenth, who was subsefjuently the governor of New 
\'*ViiU('ii, On IIkj voyage there was a fight with an English vessel, in 
which La Itonde received a dangerous wound in the shoulder which 
ohiiged him to remain for some time in Quebec. Upon his recovery, 
In I70U, he ombarl<ed on the Seine for Frahce, in the capacity of 
hccoimI lieutenant. His ship met the English Virginia fleet of five 
HJilpH of war, and, after an engagement of seventeen hours, the Seine 
was diHinaHted, captured, and officers and crew taken to England. 
In tiiih^ ho WHK roleaHod, and in 1705 was in command of a ship of 
liiurliU'ii ^uhH and watc^liing tiie coast from Boston to the river St. 
Lawi'ohCH). 

While In command of the La Hiclio in 1707, an English fleet ap- 
poarod In the road-stead of Port iloyal, now Annapolis, Nova Scotia, 
and to oMcapo capturo iio ran liiH vessel aground. Subercasse, the 
eommaniior of the post, tlion gave him one hundred and fifty men to 
go to a Mnudl stream and resist the approach of the English troops, 
lie was ohligod to retire to the fort, where he was in charge of 
tho hastion which facod tho enemy. The fort proved too strong, and 
the KngliHh withdrew. In appreciation of La Eonde's gallantry he 
was sont to Franco with dispatches. Upon his return the next year 
ho crulsod in tho Vonus aK>ng tho coast of New England, and after 
lalxing sovoral prixos sailed to IMacontia. 

In January, l70iK ho was tho second in command of an expedition 
Wl^ainst iho Knglish, at St, John's, Newfoundland, which was suc- 
oosj*!\iL Ai\or tho tortitioation was <ie8ti\\ved, in the Venus he carried 
I ho ariillory to lMais;\noo, and then tho governor of the post, its 
ol\looi^ i\\\\\ mon, to i^hiolHH\ Here he ivmained for some time in 
ohar>iv of its naval dofonsos, and on tho twentieth of Jidy married 
Mario Lo\t\so iMuuiior, thou oi^jhtoen veai*s of asire. His next dutr 
was to take suppUi^ and piwisions to Phuvniia, By order of M. de 
t\vs(oMU\ the g\>vornor, he remaino^l there during 1710. but the next 
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year was sent to Boston to secretly negotiate a treaty of neutrality 
with its citizens, who were not disposed to acknowledge Queen Anne 
and the Hanoverian succession. He failed in his mission, was arrested 
as a spy, tried and condemned, but was at length extricated from his 
dangerous position. 

By order of the king, in 1712 he went to Cape Breton to make 
preparation for a settlement there, in view of the evacuation of New- 
foundland, by treaty of Utrecht, and wai^ busy, the next year, in 
surveying the island, felling the forest, and laying out roads. Among 
the archives of the Marine Department of France there is a long 
description of Cape Breton in 1713, by La Ronde.^ In this communi- 
cation he alludes to the fact that his grandfather, when he came to 
America, here settled under a concession, and erected a trading post, 
the ruins of which were visible, and that he raised both wheat and ap- 
ples. ^ He also requested to be made post captain of the new settle- 
ment, and leave to go with M. Costebelle to France, and converse with 
the minister on the advantages of the harbors and of the country for 
settlers. 

In 1714 he was sent to France as a bearer of dispatches, and was 
wrecked on the coast of Brittany, and from thence, in a coach, pro- 
ceeded to Yersailles, where he found that he had been appointed 
commandant of Port Toulouse. He reached this place in November, 
1715, and found the Acadians and soldiers there in wretched con- 
dition. For about five years he remained on duty at this point. In 
1720, Lieut, de Gotteville Bellisle, a naval officer, requested that La 
Ronde might be assigned to duty as second in command, with him, at 
Isle St. Jean. Here he remained for two years, and one of his sons 
was born. In 1723, by order of Marquis de Yaudreuill, the Governor 
of Canada, he made a land journey to Boston to complain of wrongs 
done to the Abenakis Indians. 

In September, 1726, Governor Beauharnois forwarded the testimo- 
nials of La Eonde to France, and the next year he received the cross 
of a chevalier of the military order of Saint Louis, and about the same 
time a concession of the trading post of Chagouamigon of Lake Su- 

1 MS. <;opy of the original is in the Parliament Library, Ottawa, Canada. 

2 Simon Denis, Sieur de La Trinite, came with his son Pierre, from France, and as early as 1655 
obtained a grant of eight acres at Cape Diamond, Quebec, and, in 16G0, another grant to build a stone 
tower for the defense of the town. In 1662, Pierre Denis, father of Louis, Sieur de La Ronde, was 
owner of considerable property in Quebec, and in 1668 visited France. 
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perior. Upon his arrival there, in 1728, he found the Ojibways dis- 
affected by the reception of a necklace from the Iroquois of New 
York. By persuasion it was surrendered to him, who took it to Que- 
bec. About the time of his arrival at Chagouamigon, La Perriere 
Boucher^ arrived at Lake Pepin and built Fort Beauharnois, opposite 
Maiden's Eock, to secure the friendship of the Sioux. On his return 
to Quebec, in 1728, La Perriere passed through the Fox villages of 
the Wisconsin river and found that they were hostile. He wrote to 
Governor Beauharnois: "There is every reason to think that M. de 
Lignery2 will find the Foxes at home. On my return I called at their 
village, which seemed to be very quiet. They invited me to stop, but 
I told them never could I stay in a place stained with French blood.'* 

M. de La Fresniere, on the thirteenth of September, 1728, gives a 
fuller description : " Seventy Sautcurs [Ojibways] have been killed by 
the Cristinaux, who were going to war with the Sioux. It is said 
that M. de La Eond6 had taken away from the men at his post, the 
necklace the English had given them to induce them to butcher the 
French at his post." 

"Nothing had been done to the Sioux. The French there [Fort 
Beauharnois, Lake Pepin] having been well enough treated. M. de 
La Perriere called on the Foxes, who wished him to stop and camp 
with them, but he said 'that he could not sleep on a mat dyed with 
French blood.' The chief replied : * We are dead men since our Father 
will not stop one night with us. Come! if you will take me in your 
canoe, I will carry my body to Montreal.' M. de La Perriere said 
that he would willingly take him."^ 

On the tenth of August, 1728, a force under M. de Lignery left 
Mackinaw to punish the Foxes, and at midnight on the seventeenth 
reached the French post at Fox Eiver, Wisconsin, but the Foxes had 
fled. He then proceeded to the Winnebago village, and arrived there 
on the twenty-fourth of the month, but the Indians had disappeared, 
and the expedition proved a great failure. 

In the year 1730 an Indian brought to La Eonde's post a nugget of 
copper, which led him to think there might be a mine in the vicinityj 

ILa Perriere Boucher, second ensign, 1736 ; lieutenant, 1748 ; captain, 1756; killed in battle at 
Quebec, September 13, 1759. 

2 Sieur de Lignery, in 1726, made chevalier of the military order of St. Louis. Captain in 1751; 
killed at Niagara in 1759. 

3 In the Macalester College Reference^ Library there is a manuscript copy of the original docu- 
ment. 
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but in October, 1731, the Canadian authorities wrote to France that 
they had received no satisfactory report from the alleged mine near 
the " Bay of Chagouamigon," and that the Indians were very supersti- 
tious about such discoveries, and unwilling to reveal where copper had 
been found. 

La Eonde, as an old naval oflScer, felt the importance of a staunch 
vessel that could ride, in a storm, the Mediterranean sea of North 
America. J. B. Corbin, an experienced shipwright of Quebec, was 
-engaged to construct a small European ship of forty tons burthen in 
which he could explore the coast of Lake Superior. The cordage 
and materials were brought in canoes to the foot of Sault Ste. Marie, 
and then carried across the portage, by voyageurs, to the lake. 

Governor Beauharnois, in a letter dated the eleventh of October, 
1735, to the minister of marine, gives the following account of La 
Eonde's plans and operations: 

GOVERNOR BEAUHARNOIS ON LA RONDE'S OPERATIONS. 

" We have received the letter you did us the honor to write on the 
fifteenth of last May, to which was attached the memorandum by the 
director general of French mints concerning the assay made at the 
mint of Paris of the Lake Superior copper ore which was sent to 
you last year.* In the memorial to the King we made a statement 
of the results ^f the discoveries of M. de La Eonde, and the steps he 
has taken to promote the enterprise. The account we gave was an 
abstract of letters which he and his son wrote. We send you copies 
of those letters. The Sieur de La Eonde should have rendered us a 
more detailed statement, but there is no reason to doubt the benefits 
this enterprise will bring to him and the colony. Looking at the 
ingot of copper we sent you last year one might think it was cast, 
and if it has l^een recognized by M. Grassin as a work of nature, the 
pieces we now send you will convince him further. Aside from the 
assurance we have that these pieces were cut off with a hatchet, there 
are other larger ones of the same quality. We conjecture that the 
whole difficulty in working these ores, supposing them to be as pure 
as they seem to us, is at present the finding some method of separat- 
ing into portable pieces the masses which are found on the Tona- 
gane (Ontonagon) river, and which, without doubt, will be found in 
other places on Lake Superior; if they be as large as the block on the 
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shore of the lake of which we gave you a report in 1732, when we 
forwarded the proposals of Sieur de La Eonde concerning this enter- 
prise, steel and iron tools would be insufficient, and because the cop- 
per is pure this mode of woi*king would be very expensive. 

" We cannot expect from the Sieur de la Jionde anything except 
great diligence in searching for mines, and more on his part, or that 
of the workmen and voyageurs with him, than an easy method of 
working these mines. Without doubt this is the reason that induced 
M. de la Ronde to write to us to request you to procure him a com- 
petent workman to show how these ores, which he says are masses, 
should be worked. He has asked M. Hocquart for Chambellan, gold- 
smith at Quebec. This artisan has some talent and ingenuity. From 
the description we gave him of these ores he finds far less trouble in 
working them than we do. He represents that the ore being discov- 
ered, he could easily, with chisels of iron set closely together, and 
with iron sledges, reduce to portable ingots a block of copper, no 
matter how large, especially if it should contain flaw6 such as in 
the largest of the three sent to the Mgr. de Beauharnois to forward 
to you. We cannot answer for its success until after the experiment 
shall have been made. 

" The said Chambellan will leave next spring, and will take with 
him tools needed to work in the mode proposed the ores already 
found, unless M. de La Ronde should find others on the trip he has to 
make on Lake Superior which may be easier worked. It seems to us 
that the solution of this difficulty will, perhaps, be found rather by 
the help of the artisan we aek of you. If it be possible to find one he 
offers to bear the expense, and we pray you to give your orders to 
have him inquired for and sent by the first ship sailing from St. Malo 
to Isle Royale [Cape Breton], so that he may report at Quebec early 
enough to depart in M. de La Eonde's canoes, and so arrive at the 
establishment on Lake Superior in good weather. 

"This officer has also sent us a small piece of copper given to his 
son by an Indian of those parts, who says it was taken from another 
mine located on a branch of that same river, Tonagane. It is from 
the same deposit as the other samples. Sieur de La Ronde*s last let- 
ter, of July 22d, came in time for us to answer, and ask for further 
description of the location, extent, and especially his report of the mine 
at Tonagane. We hope he will give a more satisfactory and detailed 
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account, which we will forward to you next year. We will send 
him this spring a copy of the memorandum you sent us, so that he 
may derive therefrom some information, and also be encouraged to 
proceed with his explorations. 

"Father Picot Recolet, who has some knowledge of metals, made 
a note concerning ores he had tested at Montreal, by order, of the 
Mgr. de Beauharnois, and we take the liberty of sending it. We at- 
tach the report which Corbin, the carpenter, made to M. Hocquart of 
what he saw of these mines." ^ 

M. Hocquart, intendant of justice for Canada, on the fourteenth 
of March wrote to the French minister in charge of the colonies: 

"Since the statement which the Mgr. Beauharnois and I made you 
in common, relating to the discoveries made by M. de La Konde, Cor- 
bin, the carpenter who built the bark on Lake Superior, came down 
to Quebec, and has given me an account of what he saw of the cop- 
per mine on Tonagane river. I have drawn up this report almost 
exactly as this workman told it to me. It is attached hereto. I will 
persuade M. de La Ronde's partner to send, next spring, to Lake Su- 
perior some strong and skillful workmen, with Chambellan, to try and 
separate the beds of copper found on the banks of the river, with 
tongs, chisels, sledge hammers, and other tools which they will need 
for removing the earth, and to cut up, if possible, the metal into port- 
able pieces. If there could be procured from France a first-class 
workman capable of giving instructions as to methods for extracting 
the ore, this would hasten the work. The Sieur de La Hondo has 
asked for one, and oifers to pay for him. There is no one, beside 
you, who can procure him, and in case such should not be found, he 
begs you to have drawn up a treatise showing the easiest and least 
expensive method for carrying on the working of this mine, and 
which therefore should describe the instruments and tools necessary 
for use, as well as precautions to be taken to counteract the noxious 
gases which the excavated metal might give oif." 

La Ronde came down to Quebec in 1736, and requested the Mar- 
quis de Beauharnois and Hocquart, intendant of justice, to procure 
some expert miners to explore the copper regions of Lake Superior. 
Hocquart soon visited France and took with him about five hundred 
pounds of ore. Beauharnois, about the same time, by a ship bound 

1 Manuscript copy of original in Macalester College Reference Library. 
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for Havre de Grace, sent a lump of copper ore weighing' about eighty 
pounds. La Eonde returned to Chagouamigon and during the next 
winter continued his explorations. 

During the year 1736 an occurrence happened which intensified 
the feud between the Sioux and Ojibways and ultimately led the for- 
mer to abandon their villages east of the Mississippi and IJed Kiver 
of the North. A Jesuit, named Auneau, had accompanied the Sieur 
Yerendrye to Jjake of the Woods, and became disheartened by the 
diflSculties of the journey, and asked that Yerendrye's eldest son 
would take him back to Mackinaw. They left Fort St. Charles on 
the eighth of June, and while encamped upon an island, about twenty 
miles distant, they were attacked by the Sioux, and Auneau, Yeren- 
drye's son and several voyageurs were killed. ^ The Ojibways, as 
allies of the French, then formed war parties against the Sioux. 

HOSTILITY BETWEEN SIOUX AND OJIBWAYS. 

Under date of June 28, 1738, La Eonde wrote to Marquis de Beau- 
harnois : " I inform you of what has happened at my post. The war 
has been very extensive and the Scioux have killed more than thirty 
persons. They have nevertheless sent two women Sauteux [Ojib- 
ways] whom they had taken prisoners to ask for peace. Immediately 
I sent ten Sauteux, with two slaves, and loaded them with two thous- 
and crowns worth of presents, in order that I might succeed in con- 
cluding peace. Fifty days after they left, I embarked for the purpose 
of visiting places on the lake. I believe peace will be made between 
them. Pressure of business prevents my giving more details.*' 

On the twenty-second of July, 1728, he wrote again, and gives some 
particulars relative to the killing of Yerendrye^s son and the priest 
Auneau at Lake of the Woods, not found elsewhere. 

His words are: "I had the honor to inform you of the attack the 
Sauteux made on the Scioux last year. I have yours noting that when 
I arrived at Chagouamigon, I strongly censured the Sauteux for 
having fought the Scioux of the Lakes, because it was the Scioux of 
the Prairie who killed their chief They replied, it was true, but that 
it was these who had killed the twenty-two Frenchmen in the north, 
and they wished to avenge their deaths. What these Indians say is 



1 See page 118. 
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perfectly true, for we have sun dials and several things belonging to 
the Jesuit Father, but not the chalice, which was thrown into the 
river by a woman because her child had died. 

" I told the Sauteux it was necessary to make peace, otherwise they 
ran the risk of starving this winter. Eight days later the Scioux sent ' 
a Sauteux prisoner to say to his people that notwithstanding they had 
been killed, they wished to make peace; and they had only to send 
five Sauteux and they would meet them half way. Only one de- 
cided to go, at my solicitation, but did not proceed to the meeting 
place, but wintered thirty leagues from Chagouamigon. 

" In March, on information given me by two young men that their 
father had killed an elk fifteen leagues from the fort, and that i should 
send and look for it, I detailed my son and seven men to bring it in. 
Four hours later the Scioux party of one hundred attacked the wig- 
wams of the Sauteux, killed four men and lost five, the chief being 
among the number. The fifteenth of April the Scioux sent back two 
men captured in the fight to ask the Sauteux why they had not come 
to the meeting place, as invited, and that it was because they had not 
that they attacked them. They now again demanded a meeting, and 
named the same chiefs. I sent off as soon as possible eight Sauteux 
and two slaves. They marched sixty days on the prairies without 
meeting the Scioux, and finding only their hiding place for beaver 
skins, and should have left their sign that they had been there.'* ^ 

In the year 1738 La Eonde made a voyage to the north shore of 
Lake Superior, and in his vessel returned to Sault Ste. Marie. 

NARRATIVE OF SIEUR DE LA RONDE. 

*' I returned in my vessel to Sault Ste. Marie, and intended during the 
trip to land at the island where it is said there is pure copper, but I 
ran into a gale from tbe west-southwest, which veered to west-north- 
west, with a sea as dreadful as on the Newfoundland banks. I made up 
my mind to scud under my foresail, being unable to carry other sail. 
It is certain that I made two hundred and fifty leagues in two and a 
half days. Arriving at Sault Ste. Marie I was never more surprised 
than to learn that eight days before, two Gorman miners, ^ father and 



1 Manuscript copy in Macalester College Reference LibraJT*. 

2 The report of the Germans, John Adam Forster and son, is on page 1 14. 
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son, had passed through to find me at Chagouamigon, so that I might 
take them to the places where 1 had found the masses of copper. I 
lay still at Sault Ste. Marie awaiting their return. I worried contin- 
ually, seeing there was no one capable of directing them. After a 
month they returned, and I asked them what they had seen. They 
replied that they had seen nothing but kidney copper, which we call 
masses, but no deposits of ore. I told them they must come aboard 
with me, when they said copper was never found in fertile soil, but in 
rocky ridges. I said they had come too far to go home so soon, and 
that I would find some rocky ridges, and certainly we would find a 
body of ore, which I did. 

" Arriving at Chagouamigon I found the war livelier than ever be- 
tween the Sauteux [Ojibways] of my post and the Sioux of the Lakes. ^ 
I resolved to stay at my post and strive to establish peace between 
the two tribes, and detailed my older son, 2 with six Frenchmen and 
two Indians in a good canoe, to conduct the miners to Tonagane river. 
They found more kidney copper but no mines. Coming out of this 
river they entered St. Anne's river six leagues westward from Tona- 
gane. They found at the entrance two copper mines, one at the right 
and the other at the left, which they say are as good as those in their 
country, and the waterfalls are suitable for operating the furnaces; 
the soil very good for cultivation, and the timber well adapted for 
building forts, storehouses and forges, and the stone excellent for the 
furnaces. 

*'At six leagues westward from there, on their return, they found at 
Eiviere Noire, a very good mine, and came back to the fort to winter. 
Early in the spring, an Indian named L'Esperance, bastard son of a 
Frenchman, showed me a piece of copper taken from a rock at Tona- 
gane river, about a gun-shot from the big mass of copper there, which 
the miners saw. When the ice melted I sent my son in a canoe, with 
six Frenchmen and two Indians, to visit said rock; they reported it 
to be a very good mine, so there are four that they know of 



1 This was the designation of the Sioux of the Mille Lacs region. 

2 Sieur de La Ronde had two sons. The elder, Philip, was born in 1712 ; in 1742 he was a second 
ensign ; in 1749, first ensign ; and in 1753, first lieutenant. He was killed in battle at Quebec on the 
twenty-eighth of April, 1760. The other son, born in 1716, was a cadet of the lowest rank in 1789, and 
that year was in the expedition against the Chickasaws. 
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" X brought them back in my vessel as far as Sault Ste. Marie, and 
then sent the vessel bat;k to Chagouamigon, in command of my eon, 
laden with proviaions. I shipped in her twelve carpenters and saw- 
yers to build the establishment at St. Anne's river at the place where 
there are two mines, on the right and loft of the river; the miners 
think they unite under the river. I ordered my son to go there, with 
the workmen, immediately on his arrival at Chagouamigon, to build 
there a very good fort, barracks, storehouses, and a forge, at the 
place the Ininers had indicated, in order to make use of the water- 
tails. I also ordered them to collect stone for the furnaces. There 
are also people for making charcoal, and they should also construct 
the flume to carry water to the furnaces, to blow them after the Ger- 
man method. After this, I made up my mind to return with the 
miners, in my canoe. * * * i believe it will be necessary to have 
a post at St. Anne's river, and that it would be proper to import, 
from Germany, smelters, carpenters, and blacksmiths, of whom there 
should be eight miners, two smelters, one carpenter, one mason, and 
one blacksmith; all from German minos, so as to be skilled in what 
they should do, and all for St. Anne's river; as regards coal-burners 
and wood-cutters we can find plenty in Canada. * * * 

"Now, I must speak of the methods that should be taken to work 
the mines in Lake Superior that are near each other. I must build a 
vessel of eighty tons, at Detroit, and load her with provisions and cat- 
tle to stock the mining establishment. I will take the ship to the loot 
of the Sault Ste. Marie, and will transfer the goods and cattle to my 
vessel above the Sault, half a league distant, which I can do by water 
and by land. I have already sent a mare and two horses which are now 
working at the mining settlement, and when the cattle shall arrive 
there the post will be in good condition, for there are no hotter lands 
and meadows in all Canada, and the climate is very mild, being in the 
forty-sixth degree of latitude."' 

After he brought the German miners to Quebec, under date of Oct. 
18, 1739, he wrote ; 

" My Loi-d : I believed that I would be unable to spaivi myself fVom 
the post of Chagouamigon for the purpose of taking back to Quebec 
the German minors you had the goodness to send me to prosecute 

I MaDuscript cup; In Micilesler College Reference Libttij. 
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the search for copper mines that, undoubtedly, should be around Lake 
Superior 'and in other places, having found, before their arrival, 
several masses of quite pure copper in different localities. 

"You will see. My Lord, from the continuation of my journal which 
I have the honor to send to you, the explorations which I have made, 
and the description of four distinct mines from which I have sent 
samples to Messrs. de Beauharnois and Hocquart, to be forwarded to 
you, with labels stating the location from which each was taken, 
in order that you, in ordering tests made, may know exactly which of 
them is richest, and so guide me as to the steps I shall take to thor- 
oughly work them, if they be worth the trouble. 

" These miners assure me they are as good as any they worked in 
Germany. They should have the honor of making a statement them- 
selves, since it is for this purpose I send them, back to France, after 
having entirely satisfied them." 

The Sieur Charly, a merchant of Montreal, was a partner of La 
Ronde, and furnished the supplies required for developing the copper 
mines. A dispatch of Governor Beauharnois and Intendant Hoc- 
quart, in January, 1741, mention that the post at St. Anne had been 
constructed, and was of timber, two hundred feet in length, with a 
fort of seventy-two feet, and a curtain thereto. 

La Eonde remained in Canada during the winter of 1739-40, and 
in the spring began his journey to Chagouamigan, but at Mackinaw 
was so sick that he returned, and never again saw the waters of 
Lake Superior. On the twenty-fifth of March, 1741, he was buried at 
'* Hotel Dieu," Quebec. The concession to work the copper mines 
was continued to his widow for three years, and then a prolongation 
was asked, as the following letter of Governor Galissoniere and M. 
Hocquart indicates: 

Quebec, 7 Novr., 1747. 

"My Lord: Madame La Ronde whom you had the goodness to 
grant, in 1746, the post at Point Chagouamigon, for three years more, 
on account of her family, the services of her husband, and the expense 
ho incurred in working the copper mines, and on condition of paying 
3,000 [livres] for each year spent in France, for the purpose of asking 
of you the continuation of this post. 

"She asked us before she set out to recount to you these same 
reasons, and to add such as might induce you to grant her this favor. 
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According to what we have iearoed it seems certain that this post 
has yielded small profit for years past, that there was none at all in 
1746, and it is not Ukely any will be made this year, because of the 
disturbances that have arisen in that section, which may do her euch 
harm as to render fruitless the favors you have extended to her. So, 
we ask of you a prolongation of this post for three years more in 
favor of this widow. 

"It may be, even, that there will be no reason for the favor, if quiet 
be not restored in that country; or if, by the investigation we will 
make as to the mode in which it will be best to operate the posts 
in future, it were found to be advantageous to the King's service, and 
to commerce, to dispense with a portion of the posts, and compel the 
Indians to come and trade at those which we will establish, and so 
situated that the French will be protected from all insult." 

Soon after this was written the posts of Lake Superior were aban- 
doned, and the war began which led to the cession of Canada to Great 
Britain. Philip, the etdev son, was a captain, and killed in battle on 
the twenty-eighth of April, 1760, at Quebec. His mother did not 
live long after this, and in March, 1761, was buried at the General 
Hospital of that city, where her daughter was a nun. 

Pierre Francis Panl was an ensign, and in 1749 was married to 
Marguerite Duclos. In 1767 he was living in Montreal, and then had 
three children. He subsequently went to France, and in 1785j like 
his brother, was killed in battle. One of hia sons, after the battle of 
Waterloo, returned to Canada, and in 1818 was buried in Montreal. 
A grandson of the ensign, John T. La Ronde, on the twenty-eighth 
of March, 1879, died at Caledonia, Wisconsin. It certainly would be 
appropriate if the Wisconsin Historical Society should procure an act 
of the legislature requiring all maps used in the public schools to 
have the name of La EonUe, as in Father Charlevoix's History, given 
to the island commonly called La Pointe, and thus perpetuate the 
memory of the first navigator of Lake Superior in a sailing vessel, 
and the pioneer in copper mining. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE EARLY HISTORY OF NEW ENGLAND. 



By Edwaed D. Null, D. D, 

Saint Paul, Minnesota. 

King James of England, on the sixth of April, 1606, chartered an 
influential company of noblemen, gentlemen and merchants, to pro- 
mote settlements upon the Atlantic coast of North America. This 
corporation was divided into two branches. The first was composed 
of those chiefly resident in London and the vicinity; the second branch 
consisted of residents of Plymouth, Exeter and other ports in the 
west of England. The latter was authorized to send colonists between 
the thirty-eighth and forty-fifth degree of north latitude, but it lacked 
the vigor and wealth of the first, or London Company. 

Their first settlement was made at the mouth of the Kennebec, in 
August, 1607, and according to Sir William Alexander the colonists 
were largely composed of those who, at home, had been "endangered 
by the law," or were compelled to leave by the pressure of poverty. 
It was not surprising that, in view of the death of their leader, they 
became disheartened, and early in 1608 came back to England. 

The common council of the Virginia Company, composed of mem- 
bers of both branches, wrote to the mayor and aldermen of Plym- 
outh in reference to the failure of the colony on the north Atlantic 
coast and invited them to confer with Sir F. Gorges, and Dr. Sutcliffb. 
They used these words: "Having understood of your general good 
disposition toward the harboring of your intended plantac'on in Vir- 
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ginia, begun by divers gentlemen and marchauntes of the Western 
partes, which since for want of good supplies and secondes here, and 
that the place, which was possessed by you, answered not those com- 
modities which might keep lief [life] in your good begininge, it hath 
not so well succeeded as soe worthy intentions and labors did merritt, 
but by the coldness of the clymate and other co-natural necessities, 
your colony was enforced to retourne."^ 

Edmund Brawnde, * master of a ship of two hundred tons, left Dart- 
mouth. Eng., on the eighth of March, 1615, and on the twentieth of 
April reached Sodquin or Kennebec, on the Atlantic coast, and on the 
twenty-fourth anchored at Manahegin Island, which place he left on 
the twenty-first of July, and on the twenty-eighth of August was at 
Cape Cod. In a report of his voyage to Admiral John Smith,* he 
wrote: "The countryo is good and a healthye climeet for ought that I 
can se or understand, the sauages, a gentell natural peopel, and fre- 
quentt the Engleshe vere much. The country is worthye of prayes, 
and if I weare of abillitye and able venture I would venture that 
wayo as soon as any way in any cuntrye." 

Eoving sailors beyond the settlements of civilization are disposed 
to bo disorderly, and Sir Ferdinando Gorges described those fishing 
along the North Atlantic coast as " worse than savages," cheating in 
trade by selling as a pure article ** salt covered with butter," teaching 
*^the men to drink drunk," and lewdly "lying with their women." 

It had been customary for the vessels of the first or south, and the 
second or north, colonies to use in common the fishing banks, but on 
Dec. 1, 1619, after John Delbridge, a prominent merchant and Member 
of Parliament, intending to settle a colony in Virginia, applied to the 
first or London company for a license to fish at Cape Cod. Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges of the other company, who was present, objected, on the 
ground that his company ought to give permission for fishing. The 



1 Ninth Report of Parliament Historical Commission. 

2 Brawnde's Journal was first published in Neill's " English Ck>Ionization," Strahan A Co., Lon- 
don, Eng., 1871. It has also been printed in Neill's " Virginia Vetusta " Munsell's Sons, Albany, N. 
Y., 1886. 

3 In several numbers of ths Ix>ndon " Notes and Queries " there is an exhaustive and incisive 
review of the great story teller, Admiral John Smith, by Lewis L. KropfT. He writes that the orig- 
inal alleged patent to Smith for a coat of arms is lost, so that he could not examine the sign-manual 
and seal of Duke Slgismund. He sent, however, a copy of the patent, which is in the Herald's 
Office, London, to the Hungarian Heraldical and Genealogical Society at Budapesth, and after exam- 
ination by the members the clumsy forgery excited laughter. 
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question was referred to the Council composed of members of both 
branches of the corporation, and it was decided that it was lawful for 
the members of each colony to fish within the limits of the other. 

At a regular quarterly meeting of the London Company, held on 
Feb. 2, 1619-20, at the residence of Sir Edwin Sandys, a patent was 
granted to John Peirce and his associates to transport certain persons 
to Virginia. During the same month Thomas Jones, captain of the 
ship Falcon, of one hundred and fifty tons, was commissioned to take 
to Virginia thirty-six emigrants, four mares and forty-six kine. Jones 
for a long time had not been " above suspicion.'* Sir Kobert Rich, 
the first Earl of Warwick, called by the Earl of Manchester "a sordid 
and vulgar scamp," ^ had employed him in piratical expeditions in the 
East Indies, and at this time, he was in the service of the second Earl 
of Warwick, who had him released from arrest, to go to Virginia, with 
cattle. 

Sir Ferdinando Gorges now began a vigorous agitation for a separate 
northern colony, and on the third of March, 1620, presented a peti- 
tion to the king and council, in behalf of himself, the Earl of War- 
wick and other associates. On the fifteenth, Sir Edwin Sandys ac- 
quainted the London Company of the intention of the north colony to 
replant under a new patent. A committee of the London Company 
was appointed to remonstrate with the council, an(f Sir Edwin San- 
dys reported on the eighteenth that " the committee had appeared 
before their Lordships, and had there met Sir Ferdinando Gorges and 
others of the northern colony, and that their Lordships, after listening 
to both sides, pleased neither to allow nor to disallow entirely the 
one party or the other." 

Sir John Danvers and Sir Thomas Eoe, on the seventh of July were 
appointed to prepare a letter to the king, asking that the fishing at 
Cape Cod should be free to both colonies, as had at first been intend- 
ed. Their efforts were unavailing, and on the third of November 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges and associates obtained a new charter, and 
were incorporated as "The council established at Plymouth, in the 
county of Devon, for the planting, ruling, ordering, and governing of 
New England in America." 

The next day there was a large meeting of the London Company, 
and they remonstrated against the monopoly of the fisheries granted 

1 See " Court and Society from Elizabeth to Anne." 
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to the now corporation. Sir Thomas Roe saw the king, who said ^Hhat 
if anything was passed in the New England patent it was surreptitiously 
done, and that ho had heen abused thereby by those that pretended 
otherwise unto him." The result of the conference was that the patent 
of Gorges was temporarily deposited in the lord chancellor's hands, 
by order of the king. 

Ten days after John Poirce ohtained a patent to transport people to 
Virginia. On Feb. 12, 1620, the New Netherlands Company informs 
the StateS'Goneral that there is an English preacher in Leyden, versed 
in the Dutch language, who is inclined to go to Manhattan with a 
number of persons from Holland and England. On Sept. 6, 1620, 
Capt. Thomas Jones formerly of the Falcon, now of the May Flower, 
was chartered to bear the people obtained by John Poirce, to establish 
a plantation in the upper part of the southern colony of Virginia. 
At the very time that Gorges and Warwick of the New England 
Company were disputing in London with the Virginia Company, on 
the eleventh day of November, 1620, O. S., Capt. Jones, the servant 
of Warwick, found himself, according to his desire or by contrary 
winds, at Cape Cod. The May Flower returned to England on May 
6, 1621, and John Poirce and associates, on the first of June, took out 
a new patent from the New England Company, and on the sixteenth 
of that month the Virginia or London Company resolved: ** Seeing 
that Mr. John Poire© had taken a patent of Sir Ferdinando Gorges and 
thereupon grated his company within tho limits of the Northern 
plantations, as by some was supposed, whereby ho seemed to relinquish 
the benefit of tho patent he took of this company, that, therefore, the 
said patent might be called in, unless it might appear ho would begin 
to plant within the limits of the Southern colony." In accordance 
with tho wish of tho London Company, in April, 1621, an "Act for 
tho freer liberty of fishing voyages to be made or performed on tho sea 
coast, and places of Newfoundland, Virginia, Now England and other 
sea coasts and parts of America," was introduced, and in a debate in 
the House of Commons a few days later Sir Edwin Sandys referred to 
the new patent obtained for what was now beginning to bo known as 
New England, and he urged that no English subject should bo debarred 
from fishing there. But on the fourth of June Parliament adjourned 
and Sandys was arrested and imprisoned. 
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On the first of June, 1621, Gorges, before the dispute had been set- 
tled, issued a patent to John Peivce for the Mayflower people, and on 
the twentieth of November, Parliament, having re-assembled, ordered 
that Gorges should bring in the charter for New England, but he re- 
plied that for aught he knew it was in the crown office, where it had 
been left. 

The council at Plymouth for the governing of New England in 1622 
was fully organized, and in a prospectus they say: " We have settled 
at this present, several plantations along the coast, and have granted 
patents to many more." Francis West, a brother of Lord Delaware, 
who had been identified with the settlements on James River, Vir- 
ginia, was made Admiral, and arrived in June, 1623, at Plymouth, but 
soon sailed for Virginia. 

Sir William Alexander, in 1624 in his " Encouragement to Colonies," 
speaking of Sir F. Gorges, writes: "The last year he sent his son 
Captaine Eobert Gorges with a colonie to be planted in Messasuatts 
bonds." 

It was at this period that the following manuscripts, ^ now among 
the muniments of the city of Exeter, Eng., were prepared. 

On the decease of the Earl of Bath, in July, 1623, Francis, Lord 
Russell, afterward Earl of Bedford, was appointed lord lieutenant 
of Devon and the city of Exeter, and on the sixteenth of December 
he wrote the following to his " good friends the Deputie Lieutenints 
of the Countie and Cittie of Exeter," relative to the " plantac'on of 
Newe Ingland," and now first printed: 

LETTER OF FBAN0I8, LORD RUSSELL. 

"After my hearty comendac'ons, whereas his Ma"" hath bene pleased 
as by his gratious Letters you may perceive, which will shortly bee 
brought you, to expresse his owne care and considerac'on to the im- 
portance of so great a good and bono' to him, and his Kingdomes, in 
the adventuring and furthering the plantac'on in New England, as the 
advancing of Religion, and enlarging of Territorie, and to that which 
is not usuall to' actions of this nature, as being likely so farre to inrich 
this Kingdome, as to bee one of the meanes to quicken trade in gener- 
all, and especially in the western parts [of England] his Ma" further 
pleasure imparting a gratious acceptac'on in such as shall shew them- 

1 Copies of tbe originals are in Macalester College Reference Library. 
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selves in their ioyning to venture, with an account of the same; Theis 
are therefore to pray you, that according to his Ma*' pleasure directed 
in his letters, in that behalfe, you use yo' best indeavo" and iudge- 
ments in causing meetings within yo' sevrall divisions, and inciting 
such as in yo' wisedomes you thinke fittest, and ablest to bee Adven- 
turers in this design. In which I shall so farre wish the good of the 
acc*on, that my adventure in it shal boe sized according to my affec- 
c'on, and not according to the meannesse of my fortune. Thus I bid 
you heartily, farewell. Eesting yo' assured loving friend as long as 

I am 

"P'ra: Eussell. 

** Chiswicke, 16 die 

Decemb: 1623." 

LETTER OF KING JAMES. 

" The Kinge's letter to the Lord Leiften'nts of the Countyes ot 
Som'sett, Devon and Coraewall 

" Eight Trustie and wel beloved : Wee greete you well. Wee have 
formerly graunted our Eoyall Charter for the plantinge of a CoUonie 
in the parts of Newe England, w'ch was not passed w^'out due exami- 
nac'on of the proposic*ons then made, and apparent assurance of good 
and worthie successe by that plantac'on, for the advancem't of 
Christian Eeligion, and a good addic'on both of bono' and proffit to 
o'r Kingdomes and people. And because upon the tryall that hath 
ben made by some persons of qualitie, that have ben content for the 
publique good to adventure their private estates and fortunes, the 
benefitts and comodities found in those parts, 'and the good retornes 
that have ben made from thence, doe approve the undertaking to 
bee of such publick hopes and consequence as wee thinke it verye 
worthie of our care and assistance in anye thinge that maye give a 
reall furtherance thereunto. And that accordingly wee have taken 
into ourconsiderac'on that soe greate a worke cannot well be managed 
to the best advantage w'^'out the helpe of more hands and strength 
then are nowe imployed in it. 

" Wee have first thought uppon those westerne Counties in respect 
of the scituac'on, and convenience, both for receivinge Comodityes 
from the Plantac'on, sendinge such provisions and supplies thither as 
shal be requisite, and takinge an accompt of both, to bee most proper 
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and fitt to have a share and interest in that husines; not doubtingo, 
but that being pursued w'^ an assistance from thence, the sueeesse 
and returnos wii be soe beneficiall, as will not only answere the charge 
in a good measure of profitt, but draw in other Counties voluntarely 
to oifer themselves partners therein. 

" The experience wee have had of your good affec^ons to publick 
workes doth likewise move us the rather to invite you, both by y**' 
owne adventures, and indeavouringe to move other gentelmens, and 
persons of qualitie and means in that Countie to ioyne with you in 
the advancement of this Plantac'on, w°** wee do not only propounde 
unto you as a worke wherein the publicke hath a great intrest, but 
wherein y'*' adventures are in all appearance like to bringe you good 
retornes of proffit, w°** the Patentees will more particularly make ap- 
peare unto you by some ministers of theirs appointed to attend you 
for that purpose. 

" Wee hope wee shall not neede to use much p'suasion in this partic- 
ular, whereof both publicke and private considerac'ons have soe much 
force, and y*' good aifec'ons soe readie to further good workes. Never- 
theles, wee doe expect to receive from you an accompt of y**' pro- 
ceedings, and an intimac'on thereby, whome you find readie and 
willinge; and whome not, that wee maye take such notice of both, as 
there shal bee cause." 

REASONS FOR SETTLING IN NEW ENGLAND. 

Reasons shewinge the benefitt that may ensue to these his Ma'ties 
Eealmes by setlinge of the Plantac'on in Newe England, and^especi- 
ally to the westerne p'ts of this Kingdome. 

1. First, itt enlargeth the bounds of his Ma** Dominions, and an- 
nexeth unto his Crowne one of the goodliest Territoryes for soyle, 
havens, harbors, and habitable islands that ever hath been discovered 
by our Nation. 

2. Secondly, itt will afford a world of imployment to many thous- 
ands of our Nation, of all sort of people, who are, wee khowe, at this 
present ready to starve for want of itt. 

3. Thirdly, it will thereby disburthen the Commonwealth of a 
multitude of pooro people that are lykely dayly to increase, to the 
infinite trouble and preiudice of the publique state. 
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4. Fourthly, itt will be a marvelous increase to our Navigac'on, 
and a most excellent opertunitye for the breedinge of Marryners, for 
that the vessels that are to trade thither, and so from thence to all 
Marketts, are to be shippes of good burthen, to goe well mande, and 
thoroughly fortified for defence of themselves and their Consorts. 

5. Fifthly, The clyrae being so temperate and healthfull as itt is, 
itt will doubtless afford, in short tyme, a stable vente for our Clothes, 
and other stuffes of that kinde, w*'** now lyes dead upon our Merchants 
hands. 

6. Sixthly, we shal be able to furnish ourselves, out of our own 
Territory es, that no we wee are beholdinge to our neighbors for, as 
namely, Pitche, Tarr, Eosen, Flaxe, Hempe, Masts, Deales, Spruce, 
and other Tymber of all sorts; Salte and Wyne, w*'*' two comodityes 
alone costs this Kingdome many thousands by the yeare, besides 
Madder, Woade, and many other dyeing roots, stuffes, and graynes: as 
also sevrall ritche furrs, together with one of the best fishings in the 
known p'ts of the world, and sondry sorts of Apothecary Druggs not 
yet spoken of 

7. Seventhly, for the difiicultie of the enterprise, Thancks be to 
god, itt is in a manner already past, for that the whole coast, w"" in 
the ly mitts graunted, by his Ma"' to the Councell for those affayres, 
is not onely discovered by thei-r names, but many of the principal 
Ports and Islands actually possessed by some of the present under- 
takers; and whither this yeare hath been sent, besides those that are 
now in pr'parac'on to goe with the Governor neere about 400 men, 
weomen, and children; as also 60 sayles of the best shipps of the 
western p'ts, that are onely gone to fishe and trade for furres. 

8. Eighth, the soyle being so fertile and the clyme so healthfull, 
with what content shall the p'ticular p'son ymploye himselfe there 
when he shall finde that for 12 li. 10 s adventure hee shal be made 
lord of 200 acres of land to him, and his heires forever; and for the 
charge of transportac'on of himselfe his family and tenn'ts he shal be 
allotted for evry person hee carry es, 100 acres more, att the rate of 5 
s. for evry 100 acres chief rent to the lord of the soyle in whose 
land he shalt happen to sitt down in ; and what laborer shall trans- 
porte himselfe thither, att his owne. charge, to have the like p'porc'on 
of land uppon the foresaid condic'ons, and bee sure of imployment to 
his good content for his pr'sent maintenance. 
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9. Nynthly, if hee be a gentleman or p'son of more emineney who 
hath no great stocke to continue his reputac'on heare att home, how 
happie shall hee bee if he cdn make but a matter of 100 or 200 11. 
providently imployed in the course of his transportac'on who shal 
be therewith able to transporte himselfe, his famyly and necessary 
p'visions, and soe have allotted unto him a quantity of land where- 
w"* he shall not only be able to live, w*** out scorne of his malign- 
ors, but in a plentifull and worthy manner, with assurance to leave 
good fortunes to his posteritye, if he be but industriously carefull to 
make the best of his meanes. 

10. Tenthly, seeinge that the Councell for those affayres have 
ever had, and still have a speciall desire in these their courses truly and 
w^'out vanity or ostentac'on to endeavor the good of the Country for 
the better Declarac'on and manifestac'on whereof, they are freely con- 
tente and doe hartyly wish ev'ry Countie within this Realme would 
be pleased to take a certen p'porc'on of land within their lymitts, w*'^ 
they shall have at 5 s. rent the 100 acres, w'** allowance of some 
1,000 acres without Rent to be ymployed for pious uses, whither they 
migJit send, from yeare to yeare, such of their people as might bee 
burthensome unto the state of the Commonwealth, w''*' may be in- 
corporated into one body, and governed under such officers and Mai- 
estratts as please them that send such as they imploye who shal be 
thought fitt for the better advancem't of that service. Soe may the 
Countye not only frome themselves to releeve the State of theire 
poorer sorte of people, butt finde worthyo imployment for many 
younger brothers and brave gentlemen that now are ruined for want 
thereof 

Lastly, and above all the rest, by this opertunitye there is no Countye 
within this Realme, butt by this course hath a special occasion and 
meanes pr'sented unto them, to dedicate their best service to the god 
of Heaven and earth by endevoringe to advance his glorye in seek- 
ing how to settle the X'i'an fayth in those Keathenisse and desert 
p*ts of the world, w*"" who shall refuse to further, let him undergoe 
the blame thereof himselfe." 

The following document is evidently a draft drawn up by the au- 
thorities of Exeter in answer to the letter of Sir Francis Russell. It 
alludes to the fact that the coast of New England had already been 
largely apportioned. The following section of a Map in Alexander's 
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" Encourage men t to Colonies" will show the names of the pateDtees, 
It was written before the Parliament was summoned to meet Febru- 
ary 162;^-4 when the charter of Gorges and his aBeociates was attacked, 
and many of the patentees yielded their interests. 

ANSWER TO PaOPOSITIOKS. 

"Yt ie conceaved that the principall places fishing uppon the eea 
coast is already graunted unto certen pattentoes bo that if the cytty- 
aens of Exeter should purchase a quantity of land w" is not commo- 
dious for fishing, then yt will fall out that we shall bare the burthen 
of a plantac'on and not p'ta<;k of the benefytt which shall helpe to 
further the same; 




"Therefore we hold yt a buisynes worthy the Intertaynement of 
the howse of p'liamcnt, and yf his ma'tie shal be pleased to recall the 
pattents alredy granted then we thincke yt meet to purchase ^ p't 
of the hole to be held of his ma'tie, and not of any other, and accord- 
ing to the portions of land to send yearly for the plantation so many 
as other placeu that have the lyke quantity ahal be chargeable, 
p'vided nevertheless that yf the place whoir onr land shal be doe not 
prove fytt for fishing, that then yt shal be lawful for us to fish in any 
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other place uppon the coast, and to have convenient stages and places 
uppon the shoare to mack and drje the fish we tack, in as quyett a 
manner, without lett or denial of any that shall pr'tend intrest in the 
same, as yf yt weir in the place wheir our land lyeth, paying a small 
some to the owners of the wheir we fishe, and make the same, as 12d. 
for a ship or such lick some, and no more, and lickwise to have free 
liberty of trade throughout the hole coast. Uppon these conditions 
wee maye adventure to purchase; otherwise yf wee maye not freely 
fish without paying as of late many have donne yt weir better to 
leave the plantac'on to others, than to enter uppon any other condi- 
tion than herein is expressed." 
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PIERRE PAUL, THE SIEUR MARIN, COMMANDANT AT LAKE 

PEPIN, MINNESOTA, A. D. 1750-1752. 



By Edward D. Neill, D. D. 

Saint Paul, Minnesota. 

Pierre Paul, the Sieur Marin, Chevalier of the Royal Military 
Order of Saint Louis, deserves to be remembered as one of the com- 
mandants of the last French post in Minnesota, on the shore of Lake 
Pepin, opposite Maiden's Rock. He was a Canadian, born on March 
19, 1692, the son of Caesar Marin, and in 1718 was married to Marie 
Josette Guyon, who was one of the goddaughters of Callieres, gov- 
ernor of Canada. In June, 1727, he belonged to a company formed 
to establish a trading post for the Sioux on the shores of Lake Pepin. 
Owing to the hostility of the Foxes, in 1728, this post was for a time 
abandoned. In March, 1730, Sieur Marin, with some friendly Indians, 
moved against the Foxes, and had an engagement of the "warmest 
character." Subsequently, in the same year, under De Villiers, the 
tribe was defeated, and steps were taken to reoccupy the post on Lake 
Pepin. In 1738, however, the Sauks, allies of the Foxes, attacked the 
French, at Green Bay, and the sons of De Villiers and Repentigny 
were killed while pursuing them. As the Sioux and loways were 
afraid to receive the hostile Indians, they descended the Mississippi 
and at a tributary on the west side called the " Ouapsipinckam," 
about twenty-five miles above Rock river, rested. The Sieur Marin, 
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soon after this, became the leader of the French against the Sauks 
and Foxes, and ultimately " cohquered a peace." Marquis de Beau- 
harnois, governor of Canada, in an official communication dated 
Montreal, June 30, 1739, wrote: "The Sieur Marin has re-established 
peace and quietness throughout that quarter, which is very beneficial 
for the safety and re-establishment of posts. He arrived here the 
25th of this month with two Scioux and one Puant. He reports 
that the Eenards and Sakis did not dare to settle at the Bay because 
some evil-disposed Frenchmen told them that I had sent a large party 
to destroy them. He quieted them by imforming them that it was 
for the destruction of the Chicachas. They replied that they saw no 
tomahawk thunder (cassetete fondre), and that they would listen no 
more to evil talk. 

"The Scioux representing six villages and all the young men had 
asked that we should forget thfe evil deeds done by the warriors, 
assuring that it would not again occur, and they wished to come 
down to the father of all these nations and ask mercy. The S. 
Marin has restored peace and quietness, which is very beneficial for 
the safety and re-establishment of posts." ^ 

Returning to the valley of the Mississ^ippi on the ninth of March, 
1740, he was at the Rock river of Illinois, and was visited by Oiiabachas 
(Wapashah), Ninsotin (Two-Hearts) and eight warriors, and was 
there addressed: 

"My Father! we have come, on the part of our chiefs and old men, 
to tell you about the evil deed of our people, who were waiting for 
you at the portage of the Oiiisconsin, did to the Ouatouacs. 

"My Father! this attack was only caused by the bad news that the 
Renards brought us, who told us that our people you took to Mon- 
treal last year to demand life from our Father Onontio, and to count 
us among his children, had been put to death there. In spite of this 
we waited for you eight days more to know if the tale were true. 
Later there came an Outaouac canoe in which were a man and a 
woman who landed peaceably. Our people asked them if they had 
any news of you, and of those who had gone down with you. I'he 
Outaouac woman answered that she had nothing more to say than 
that their people had been burned on arriving at Montreal. Immedi- 
ately four young men, relatives of these, arose and struck them with 

1 Copy of the original in Macalester College Reference Library. 
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tomahawks. Behold! my Father, this is the way the evil deed was 
doDe. We have not come here with the idea of hiding anything from 
you, nor of excusing our people. We have come to deliver up our 
bodies. We are ready to submit to all the punishment we deserve. 
We beseech you to inform our Father Onontio. This is all we have 
to say." 

For the first time, in connection with this speech, the name of Oua- 
bashah, or Wapashah, or Wabashaw, appears in historj. He lived 
above the St. Croix river, and was grandfather of the chief known by 
the same name, who was prominent when Minnesota was made a Terri- 
tory in 1849 by an act of Congress. Tradition mentions that this chief 
went to Canada, with others, and offered himself as an atonement for 
the murder of a trader who had been killed by one of his warriors. The 
authorities, touched by his magnanimity, returned him to his people 
and restored trade. During the war of the English colonies for inde- 
pendence he supported the British, and was recognized as "a man of 
uncommon abilities," and General Haldimand, in command at Quebec, 
commended his zeal. He was always received at Mackinaw with 
honor and a discharge of cannon. De Poyster, in 1779, was the offi- 
cer in command, and composed the following: ^ 

"Hail to the Chief! who his buffalo's back straddleB 
When in his own country far, far from this fort ; 
Whose brave youn^ canoe-iueu here hold up their paddles, 
In hoi)es that the whizzing balls may give them sport; 

Hail to ^reat Wabashaw ! 

Cannonier! fire away, 
Hoist the fort standard, and beat all the drums ! 

Ottawa and Chippawa 

Whoop for great Wabashaw ! 
He comes! beat drums! the Scioux chief comes! 

They now strain their nerves till the canoe runs bounding 
As swift as the Solen goose skims o'er the wave. 
While on the lake's border, 2 a guard is surrounding 
A space where to land the great Scioux so brave. 

Hall to great Wapashaw ! 

Soldiers! your triggers draw ! 
Guard ! wave the colours and give him the drum ; 

Ohocktaw and Chickashaw, 

Whoop for great Wapashaw, 
Raise the portcullis, the King's friend is come!" 



1 De Peyster's Miscellanies. 

2 The fort was then on the shore of Lake Michigan, and was not, before 1780, removed to Macki- 
naw island. 
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In 1741 the Sieur Marin returned to Montreal and requested per- 
mission to visit France, and asked that his son Joseph, twenty-two 
years of age, might be made an ensign. This year the governor of 
Canada, at a conference of officers, announced that the Foxes had se- 
cured a retreat among the Sioux, and he had nothing so much at 
heart as the destruction of the former, and on Sept. 24, 1742, hewrole 
to France that the Sioux, Sauks and Foxes had submitted. 

La Butte des Morts, at the confluence of the Fox and Wolf rivei*s 
of Wisconsin, is still associated with Marin's subjection of the Sauks 
and Foxes. Tradition asserts that he sent his men up the Fox river 
in canoes concealed by oil cloth coverings. As the Foxes saw their 
approach they placed out their torch, and sat on the bank awaiting 
the landing of the canoes, and the usual presents. When the canoes 
were close to shore the coverings were suddenly removed and a vol- 
ley of musketry killed many of the unsuspecting Indians. The sur- 
vivors fled, Marin pursued, and another battle disastrous to the Foxes 
occurred. 

In November, 1745, Legardeur de Saint Pierre, St. Luc de la Corno, 
the Sieur Marin and his son left Montreal to attack the English set- 
tlements. They reached Saratoga, killed Capt. Philip Schuyler and 
others, took sixty prisoners, and burned nearly all the houses. 

In 1750 Sieur Marin was sent by Governor de la Jonquiere to occupy 
the abandoned post at Lake Pepin, at the point now known as Fron- 
tenac, and resume trade and friendly intercourse with the Sioux. He 
was also directed to proceed to the sources of the Mississippi and see 
if there were not beyond some river which flowed into the Sea of the 
West, now Pacific Ocean. 

Under date of Sept. 16, 1751, the governor wrote from Quebec to 
the French authorities, as to Marin, as follows: 

"I had the honor to inform you by a letter of the 18th of August, 
last year, that I had given command of the Bay,i and of the Sioux to 
S'r Marin, captain of infantry, and of the importance of all the duties 
of his iniHsion. The said S'r Marin went to the Bay according to my 
orders, where he has established harmony between the tribes at the 
post and the Sioux. He found neither among the Folles Avoines nor 
the Puants any worthless fellows as have been accustomed to hide 



1 The Department of the Bay (Green Bay) included the posts of the MiEv»issippi, 
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among them. He told them to receive no more. They replied they 
could not drive them awayjjy force without risking a quarrel, but 
they would make known their wishes, and induce them to return to 
their own villages. 

"A large party of Puants went to war against the Missouris in the 
early part of March. They secretly slipped away without the knowl- 
edge of S'r Marin. I hope on their return he will persuade them to 
stop war and conclude a peace. A certain La Mothe, a Folle Avoine 
chief who came to see me at Montreal, has promised he will be care- 
ful to stop these parties. There were several other war parties made 
up to attack the Missouris, but fortunately S'r Marin knew, at the bo- 
ginning of spring, and with the aid of a Folle Avoine chief, stopped 
them, and has pacified them. The Folles Avoines desired to strangle 
a Saulteurfrom Grosse Isle, who had incited these parties. 

" An Outaoiiais and a Sautour from Missilimakinac having brought 
English brandy to these tribes, the S'r Marin seized the kegs, it being 
presumed it was a present from the English. I have written about 
this to M. Duplessis Fabert,i who will declare my displeasure at the 
conduct of these Indians. The S'r Marin went among the Sioux ex- 
plaining to them my words and intentions. He was well received by 
the tribe, which is at peace with the Saulteur, Folles Avoines, and 
other tribes Avho wintered in their country. • 

"A Scioux of the prairies, who was at war last year with the Illinois, 
killed a Frenchman named Marin Uortubize.2 The S'r Marin wished 
the murderer given up; the tribe made every possible concession, 
pursued the murderer, but no one knows whore he has gone. The 
Sioux surrendered to S. Marin, the son of a Christinos chief whom they 
had held prisoner for several years. The young man did not wish to 
leave the tribe. 

" The S. Marin this year will use every effort to persuade him to 
return -to his own country, and the Sioux chiefs not to retain him. 



1 He was in 1741 made second ensign, in 1748 first ensign, in 1751 lieutenant, and was in com- 
mand at Mackinaw. In 1767, aged 55 years, with the rank of captain, he was living in France. 

2 A descendant of this person appears to have been living in 1815. Duncan Graham, an Indian 
trader, writes from Prairie du Chlen to Lt. Lawe, a British officer: "Owing to scarcity of provis- 
ions a gloom appears on every countenance, and if ever I take a idea to resign, I mean to recommend 
M. Hurtibis to supply my place, as I think him the properest person in the time of famine, as he has 
no teeth." 
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He will send him back to M. de S. Pierre. ^ I hope the Sioux will not 
hesitate to conclude peace with the Cristinos, having made up no war 
party against the tribe, and having promised S. Marin to do what he 
wished. 

" The said S. Marin was unable to go to the upper Mississippi, even 
to its source, because the tribes of the Bay and the Sioux who came to 
see me last year, earnestly besought him to wait for them at the Bay, 
and besides they returned very late. 

"He found the tribes at the Bay, moreover, very much disturbed, 
none being willing to return to its own village. A rumor has spread 
abroad (perhaps the English are the authors) that I had detained at 
Montreal the last Sioux to put them to death, which caused so much 
alarm that the S. Marin, in order to reassure them, was compelled to 
remain with them, as otherwise it was feared they might commit 
some outrages against the French. 

"After the Sioux returned the S. Marin made known to the tribes 
that they were wrong in believing this report, and reminded them of 
the kindness of his Majesty toward them, and immediately started to 
prosecute the explorations, under my instructions, but the ice stopped 
him and he was obliged to winter at Lake Pepin. He. notifies me 
that this year he will make all possible haste to further these dis- 
coveries, the Sioux having promised to go there with him, saying 
that it was right to wait till M. de St. Pierre had quieted the tribes 
on the Mississippi. 

"I particularly charged the S'r Marin to neglect no means for dis- 
covering a copper mine said to be on Bon Secours^ river, and if he 
succeeded in finding it to send samples to M. de Yaudrcuil to be for- 
warded to you. In addition the S. Marin has distributed the gifts I 
delivered to him last year. He has decorated several chiefs with the 
King's medal, and made them fully understand his Majesty's liberality. 
Although the tribes at the Bay were very much unsettled, the voya- 
geurs have not failed of doing a good business, ^ and there is prospect 
that the trade will increase." 



1 St. Pierre in his journal writes: "On the tenth of July [1753] I found on my passage to the 
Lake of the Woods two Christinaux who were for a long time slaves among the River and Lake 
Sioux, whom these had sent back." 

2 The Chippewa. 

3 Copy of original manuscript in Macalester College Reference Library. 
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In 1752 the Sieur Marin was relieved of the post on the shore of 
Lake Pepin opposite Maiden's Rock. Returning to Canada, he was 
appointed to command the posts of the Ohio Valley. Early in 1753 
he arrived at Presque Isle, Lake Erie, with a force of French and 
Indians. Cutting a road through the woods of northwestern Penn- 
sylvania to a branch of the Au Boeuf, called by the English, French 
creek, he, in August, built a stockade, with pickets twelve feet high, 
and placed before the gate a four-pound cannon, and in the bastions 
six-pounders. During the fall he was attacked with dysentery, and, 
while sick, a messenger came from Montreal,^bearing for him the deco- 
ration of the cross of the military order of Saint Louis. He was 
too ill to wear it, and on the twenty-ninth of October died. 

The following record has been preserved : " In the year one thous- 
and seven hundred and fifty -three, on the twenty-ninth day of Octo- 
ber, at four and. a half in the evening, at ^Riviere aux Boeuf,' called 
Saint Peter, Monsieur Pierre Paul, Esq., Sieur de Marin, chevalier of 
royal military order of Saint Louis, captain general, and in command 
of the army of Belle Riviere (Ohio), at the age of sixty-three years, 
after having received the sacraments of penance, extreme unction, 
and the viaticum. His remains were interred in the cemetery of 
said fort, and during the campaign of the Belle Riviere. There were 
present at his interment Monsieur Repentigny, commander of the 
above mentioned army ; Messieurs du Muy, lieutenant of infantry ; 
Bonois, lieutenant of infantry; de Simblin, major of the above men- 
tioned fort; Laforce, guard of the magazine." 

The register is signed by a priest of the Recollet Franciscans, 
chaplain of the fort Fr. Denys Baron. 

Saint Pierre arrived at Montreal from the distant west on the 
seventh day of October, and on the third of November the Marquis 
du Quesne wrote to the minister of war in France that he had sent 
the Sieur de Saint Pierre to succeed Marin in the command of the 
Army of the Ohio. He did not reach the stockade at French creek 
until the first week in December, and seven days after his arrival 
came young George Washington with a letter from Governor Din- 
widdle of Virginia. 
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JOSEPH, SIEUR MARIN, JR., CHEVALIER OF THE MILITARY 

ORDER OF SAINT LOUIS. 

Joseph, 8on of Pierre Paul Marin, was born on the fifth of Febru- 
ary, 1719, and when about twenty-two years of age obtained a second 
ensigncy. When twenty-six years of age, in the beginning of No- 
vember, 1745, he left Montreal with three hundred Frenchmen and a 
body of Indians to attack the settlements of New York and New 
England. On the fourteenth he was at Fort S't Frederick (Crown 
Point), but in a few days the Indians there declared that it was too 
late in the season to move toward the river Connecticut. Marin then 
decided to march to Sarasteau (Saratoga). He attacked the settle- 
ment on the night of the twenty-ninth and took about one hundred 
prisoners, — men, women, children and negroes, — and on the ninth of 
December he returned to Montreal. 

At La Pointe de Chagouamigon of Lake Superior he arrived in 
1749, and after two years* service returned to Quebec. The governor 
general of Canada, Marquis de La Jonquiere, sent him in 1752 to 
relieve his father of the post opposite Maiden's Eock, Lake Pepin. 
In July, 1752. the Prairie Sioux west of the Mississippi attacked the 
Christinaux, and on the twenty-ninth of February, 1753, the younger 
Marin wrote to Saint Pierre that the Eiver and Wood Sioux disap- 
proved of the attack of the Prairie Sioux. Saint Pierre, in his jour- 
nal, writes: "This letter reached me on the 26th of May at the lower 
part of the Eiver Winnipeg. It gave me very great pleasure, which 
was greater as the Prairie Sioux never have Frenchmen among them, 
and consequently have little interest for us. I communicated this 
letter to the Christinaux, and I persuaded them to interest me with 
three of their chiefs to go to Michillimakinak.** 

Marin went to Mackinaw with some Sioux chiefs and waited for 
Saint Pierre until some time in August, when he returned to the 
Mississippi, but the chiefs loft a paper making a future appointment 
with the Christinaux. 

In 1754 he visited Quebec, but the next year he returned to the 
upper Mississippi river. He was soon recalled to proceed against the 
English, and in July, 1756, with sixty Indians from his department of 
the Bay des Puants (Green Bay), he met five hundred bateaux, with 
three hundred English, returning from taking supplies to Choueguen 
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(Oswego), Lake Ontario, and attacked them so vigorously that many- 
were killed or taken prisoners, and the rest fled. 

The Marquis Montcalm, in camp at Ticonderoga, on the twenty- 
seventh of July, 1757, wrote Governor Yaudreuil of Canadd: "Lieu- 
tenant Marin of the colonial troops, who has exhibited a rare audac- 
ity, did not consider himself bound to halt, although his detachment 
of about four hundred was reduced to about two hundred, the balance 
having been sent back. He carried off a patrol often men, and swept 
away an ordinary guard of fifty like a wafer. He went up to the 
enemy's camp under Fort Lydius (Edward), where he was exposed 
to a severe fire, and retreated like a warrior. He was unwilling to 
amuse himself making prisoners; he brought in only one, and thirty- 
two scalps, and must have killed many of the enemy, in the midst of 
whose ranks it was neither wise nor prudent to go in search of 
scalps." 

At seven o'clock of the morning of the eighth of August, 1758, 
Marin met, in the woods near Fort Edwards, Capt. Robert Rogers 
with a strong party of provincial English troops, and there was a 
sharp skirmish, in which more than one hundred of the latter were 
killed. Marin was with Montcalm at the fall of Quebec and taken 
prisoner. After the cession of Canada to England he went to France, 
and in 1767 was reported as living in Paris, and having two children. 
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SIEUR DE RIGAUD: THE LAST FRENCH LESSEE OF DEPART- 
MENT OF GREEN BAY, AND GOVERNOR OF MONTREAL. 

The post of "La Baye des Puants (Green Bay) and its dependen- 
cies" included the trade of the upper Mississippi Valley. It was an 
important and lucrative department, and entitled to a commanding 
officer, a sergeant, and four soldiers, and the privilege of taking to the 
Indians of the district thirteen canoes of European goods, each canoe 
valued at about eight hundred livres. 

The last French officer who obtained the concession of trading in 
the Green Bay region was Eigaud de Yaudreuil, a chevalier of the mili- 
tary order of St. Louis, and governor of Montreal. He was of an old 
Languedoc family. His grandfather, in 1702, died at Lazara, fighting 
for France. His father, Philip de Kigaud, Marquis de Vaudreuil, was 
born in 1641, sent to Canada in 1687, and often was in conflict 
with the Indians of New York. His ability was recognized, and in 
1703 was appointed governor general of Canada, which office he re- 
tained until 1725, when he died, greatly respected. 

His eldest son, Pierre de Eigaud, was born in 1698, entered the 
army, was for a period governor of Louisiana, and in 1747 distin- 
guished himself in naval conflict on board the ship Intrepid, off 
Cape Finisterro. Louis the Fifteenth ordered a picture representing 
the Intrepid during the engagement, and presented it to him. A copy 
was also placed in the museum at Versailles. He bore the title of 
marquis, as did his father,^ and in 1755 was made governor general 
of Canada. 

Sieur de Rigaud, the subject of this sketch, was a brother of Pierre. 
In 1746 his name was a terror among the settlers of western Massa- 
chusetts. He attacked the fort at Hoosic, near Williamstown, in Au- 
gust, burned, it, took twenty-two soldiers, some women, and killed 
horses, oxen and sheep. During the skirmish he was wounded in his 
right arm. In 1755 the vessel in which he was coming from France 
was taken by the British, and for a time he was in an English prison, 
but succeeded in making his escape. 



1 His SOD, Louis Philippe de Rigaud, was also a marquis, born iu 1724, and a naval officer. In 1782 
wasincommandof a squadron, and had a fight with Rodney, the British officer. In 1789 he was 
a member of the "States General," but during the " Reign of Terror" fled to England, afterward re- 
turned, and in 1802 died at Paris. 
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In 1756 he distinguished himself at the taking of Chouaguen (Os- 
wego), on Lake Ontario. He led the van of the French troops, and 
early in the morning waded the stream near the English post. At 
six o'clock the artillery, some of which had been captured from Gen- 
eral Braddock, opened fire. In two hours Colonel Mercer was killed, 
and at ten o'clock the white flag was displayed and the English made 
a complete surrender. 

In a French document criticising operations at Quebec is the fol- 
lowing notice of Sieur de Rigaud : " Montcalm would never have at- 
tacked Chouaguen had he not been, as it were, forced thereto by M. 
de Rigaud, a man, it is true, of limited mind, but full of braverj^ and 
accustomed to the woods." 

Before the capture of Oswego, de Rigaud was the lessee of the post 
of Green Bay, as will be seen from the following letter, a copy of 
which is in the Macalester College Referelice Library: 

Letter op Governor General as to Green Bay Post. 

Montreal, 2l8t Sept., 1756. 
" My Lord : I have received the letter you did me the honor to 
write on the fifteenth of July last year. I am very sensible of the 
good will you were pleased to exert in securing for my brother, de 
Rigaud, the extension of the use of the Post at the Bay for two 
years. I pray you be surely convinced that my gratitude equals his. 
You will see by a letter I have the honor to write you on his account 
the reasons that lead to ask for the continuation of the Post for three 
years. The one that most strongly influences me to ask the favor of 
you is the devotion I know he has for the King's service, of which he 
has just given proof in the expedition against the forts of Chouegouen,^ 
where he distinguished himself. I flatter myself that this incentive, 
joined to that good will which is an honor to you, will incline you ta 
grant him this. As regard to other posts of the upper country I 
could only conform to the arangements'made by M. le Marquis Du- 
quesne. The greater number are closed, and I can make no changes 
until the time has expired. I am, with very deep respect, 

"Your very humble, and very ob't serv't, 

"Yaudreuil." 

In 1758 a messenger brought the news to Canada that some Folles 
Avoines had pillaged the magazine of the post at La Baye and killed 
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several Frenchmen. In 1759 Eigaud de Yaudreuil was governor of 
Montreal, and attained a life grant of the post of La Baye. In one of 
the articles of capitulation of Canada, dated Sept. 8, 1760, it was 
provided that he and his brother, Marquis de Yaudreuil, should be 
sent to France in a suitable ship. 

Sir William Johnson, British superintendent of Indian affairs, on 
March 22, 1766, wrote to the lords of trade that the merchants of 
Canada had remonstrated relative to a purchase made by Mr. William 
Grant from M. Eigaud and Madame de Yaudreuil of the fort at La 
Baye des Puants, Lake Michigan, with an extensive territory, over 
which he was to have exclusive right of trade, with liberty to erect 
houses and make establishments to the detriment of other trading 
people. This life grant was from Yaudreuil in October, 1759, and con- 
firmed by the king of France in January, 1760, after Quebec fell, and 
before Montreal surrendered. The Idrds^ of trade, in July, 1766, de- 
cided that no title could be had under such a grant. 

The Marquis de Yaudreuil, upon his arrival in France, was accused 
of some offense (it is said, by Montcalm's friends), and placed in the 
Bastile, but in March, 1763, was acquitted, and died the next year. 
The Sieur Eigaud was, in 1767, still living in France. 
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NUMBER TEN. 

MEMOIR OF THE SIOUX— A MANUSCRIPT IN THE FRENCH 
ARCHIVES, NOW FIRST PRINTED, WITH INTRO- 
DUCTION AND NOTES. 



By Edward D. Neill, D. D. 

Saint Paul, Minnesota. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The only extended memoir of the Sioux Indians, in the French lan- 
guage, is a manuscript in the archives of the "Department de la 
Marine," Paris, the authorship of which is uncertain, but prepared 
after A. D. 1719, as allusions in the article show. A copy of the docu- 
ment, made for the Macalester College Reference Librarj^, St. Paul, 
Minn., by the courtesy of Mr. John H. Ames, has been translated for 
this number of the "Contributions." 

Minnesota, during the French occupancy, was exclusively the land 
of the Sioux, or Pakotas, the hereditary foes of the Chippoways, and 
called by them Nadouasioug (enemies), which word the Canadian voy- 
ageurs abbreviated to Scioux, or Sioux. Nicol^ t, an interpreter of 
the Fur Company of Canada, was the first white man, in the autumn 
of 1634, to reach the Green Bay of Wisconsin, and there learned of 
the powerful "Nadouessi," or "^adouesiouack." 

It was not until the winter of 1659-60 that white men explored the 
regions now within the boundaries of the State of Minnesota. Gros- 
eilliers (Grozayyay), and his brother-in-law, Radisson, in the autumn 
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of 1659, were the first Frenchmen that made a canoe voyage on Lake 
Superior, from Sault Ste. Marie to Chagaouamigon (Ashland) Bay, 
and from thence visited some refugee Hurons living at a lake whose 
waters flowed into the Chippeway river, perhaps Lac Court Oreille, 
and while there, early in 1660, before the snow had melted, came a 
delegation of " !N adoueseronons " seeking their friendship. Subse- 
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quently they visited a hunting camp of Tatanga^ (Buffalo) Sioux^ 
whose wigwams were of skin and mats ; whose winter village was- 
in the Mille Lacs region. The Chippewa Eiver Yalloy was a resort of 
buffaloes, and here the Sioux used to hunt. On early French maps it 
was marked as Eiviere des Boeufs, or Buffalo river. 

1 In Radisson's Jouroal, published by the Prince Society of Boston, the Sioux word Tatanga i8> 
first mentioned. 
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Joliet, in 1673, by way of the Wisconsin river, reached and de- 
scended the Mississippi. In a map of Canada, prepared by him, the 
original of which is in the archives of Prance, and a section of which 
is first printed in these ** Contributions," page 224, there is an attempt 
to show the Mississippi above the Wisconsin, and among other In- 
dians on its banks are marked the IhanctSa^ (Ihanctoua), 8apik8ti 
(Ouapikoutee), AlimSpigonak (Assineboine), the first mention of 
these three divisions of the Sioux. 

The Ihanctoua, or Ihankton wan 2 at that period lived north and west 
of the Isanyati Sioux, and are the modern Yanktons. The Alinou- 
pigouak, also called by the early writers Poualaks, and Assinipoua- 
laks, are the Assineboines of the present day. The Ouapikoutee 
( Warkpuykutay, M7ar/>e, leaf; kute, shoot — Leaf shooters) were proba- 
bly a subdivision of the Mille Lacs Sioux, and fifty ye^rs ago hunted 
around the headwaters of the Cannon and Blue Earth rivers. 

Du Luth visited Paris in 1683, and in a report prepared that year* 
he wrote: "On July 2, 1679, I had the honor to plant his Majesty's 
arms in the quiet village of the Nadouecioux, called Izatys, where 
never had a Frenchman been, no more than at the Songaskitons and 
Houetpatons. distant six score leagues from the former, where I also 
planted his Majesty's arms.'* 

The Issati, or Isanyati, were Sioux who dwelt at Isan (Knife) Lake, 
of the Milje Lacs. Le Clerq. writing of Du Luth, used this language: 
" He advanced as far as the Lake of the Issati, called Lake Buade, 
from the familv name of Frontenac." 

In Franquelin's map of 1688, page 226, are marked the supposed 
residence of the Issaties, Houetpaton (Wakpatons?) and Songaskiton 
Sioux. Probably the modern Seseetwawns, from sisi, marsh, and 
^owi«?rtn5, people, or dwellers. 

In 1689, Pierre Le Sueur, one of Nicholas Perrot's associates, vis- 
ited the Sioux, and at that time the Mantanton division was living on 
Minnesota river, and northeast of the Mississippi were the Mencho- 
katonx. Mendeouacantons. a word compounded of meday (lake), wa- 
kan (spirit, or mysterious), and tonwan (dwellers, or people). The 
same Sioux as were called by Du Luth Issati, living at Lake Buade, 
now Mille Lacs. 



1 Freach writers of the last century used a coDtraction like the figure 8 to represent ou. 

2 Ihanke, farther end, and tonwan, dwellers. People of the farther end. 

8 Harrisse and Shea write 1685, which is an error. Du Luth is variously spelled Du Lhu, Du 
Lut, Du Lud. 
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The writer of the document, now first printed, places the Outaba- 
tonha Sioux on the banks of the St. Croix river, or on the Wild Eice 
Lake below, fifteen leagues from Snake river, and gives the residence 
of other divisions at that period. 

Aubert de la Chesnaye, in 1697, referred to the Sioux in these 
words: "Sixty leagues 'above the Falls of St. Anthony of Padua, at 
the lake of the Issaqui, also called Lake Buade, are villages of the 
Sioux called Issaqui; and beyond this lake are the Oetbatons; 
arther off are the Anitons who are also Cioux." 




A letter written in 1710, at Quebec, mentions that "the Sioux live 
on the shores of the Mississippi, above Falls of St. Anthony, toward 
Lake Superior, and the North. The three bands with which we are 
acquainted are the Tintons, the Songasquitons, and the Ouadebaetons." 

When the British took possession of Canada, there was a trading 
post among the Sioux of St. Croix Lake, but there were no Sioux vil- 
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lages, until after 1783, below the St. Croix, on the Mississippi river. 
A person by the name of Roberts, in 1778, had a trading post among 
the Sioux of the St. Croix, and at that time the great chief, Wapa- 
shaw, was living on the banks of the Minnesota, near its mouth. 

The Sioux were driven by the Ojibways, about the year 1763, from 
their villages at Red Lake, Leech Lake and Sandy Lake. In 1787 
there were British traders scattered near the Falls of St. Anthony, 
and through the valley of the Minnesota river. Joseph Ainse (some- 
times spelled Hance), in 1786, held a council with five villages of the 
Sioux,at the mouth of the Minnesota, and Joseph Campion was a trader 
near the Falls of St. Anthony, and among the interpreters were Joseph 
Rocque and Joseph Renville. Charles Patterson had a trading post 
for the Yankton and Sisseton Sioux near the Yellow Medicine, a tribu- 
tary of the Minnesota river, and the rapids of the Minnesota, below 
this stream, upon the map of Major Long, is called Patterson's Rapids. 

The British traders among the Sioux, at the mouth of the Minne- 
sota, as late as 1800, were Archibald Campbell, James and George 
Aird, Francis M. Dease and Duncan Graham. 

Charles Le Raye, a Canadian, with a band of Teton Sioux, from the 
Missouri, in May, 1803, visited the Yankton and Sisseton Sioux at the 
headwaters of the Minnesota river, and came down with the latter to 
the trading post at the mouth of the Minnesota river, and remained 
a week. 

The Rev. John P. Williamson, Presbyterian missionary among the 
Santee Sioux, has written a review of the French memoir, which is 
appended to the translation. Mr. Williamson is the son of the late Rev. 
T. S. Williamson, M. D., the first ordained clergyman of any branch 
of the church who devoted his life to the civilization of the wild 
Sioux. His boyhood was passed in his father's mission house at Ka- 
posia, below St. Paul, the chief of which was Little Crow (Taoyatay- 
duta), who led the Sioux, in 1862, in the massacre of the white set- 
tlers in the Minnesota Yalley. Mr. Williamson, after completing his 
collegiate and theological education, following his father's example, 
has devoted his life to the promotion of the welfare of the Sioux peo- 
ple. 

The writer of the memoir has erred in attributing totemic divis- 
ions among the Sioux like those which existed in the Algonquin 
tribes, Lahontan was very credulous on this subject. He went so 
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far SB to publish in hia "Uemoires de TAmerique Septentrional e," 
printed in 1703, at the Hague, in Holland, alleged coatB-of-arms of dif- 
ferent Indian tribes. 

Me wrote that the " Outchipougs, called Sautueura, now known as 
Chippewaya, had a coat which is deacribed in the language of blaz- 
onry: Eagle, in sable, perched on the top of a rock, in argent, devour- 
ing an owl, in gulea." The coat of the "Nadouessia, or Scioux," is de- 
scribed as a squirrel, gules, eating a pumpkin. A fac-simile of La- 
hontan'a fabuloua coata-of-arma ia here given: 

CHIPPKWAY, 
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THE "SIOUX OR NADOUESIS" — COPIED FROM ORIGINAL MANU- 
SCRIPT IN "DEPARTMENT DE LA MARINE." PARIS. 

Traiulated by Johk H. Ames. 

The Sioux are all tall, well made and well proportioned, having less 
intelligence than other Indians, which comes from their having no 
^connection whatever with other tribes, and in consequence of little 
business, they have little enterprise. The women are almost all under 
«ize and of very uncouth appearance. 

They marry as many women as they can support by hunting, and 
Indians are found having as many as ten wives. When a man courts 
a girl he visits her at night, sometimes three months running, with 
knowledge of her father and mother, who take great care to keep the 
:fire in the lodge alight so as to see what is going on and for fear he 
might obtain some favors. The man makes presents to the girl's 
family while the courting is in progress, who accept these presents 
without giving others in exchange if the marriage pleases them. The 
wedding being determined on, the man goes to fetch his intended by 
night, and on entering the lodge fires off his gun at the door and then 
hands it to the nearest relative of his wife and immediately leads her 
away. Sometimes these marriages do not last very long, and these 
Indians send back their wives. They are very jealous; some cut 
their noses, others the ears, and there are some who cut off the hair ; 
and others who give a feast in honor of the lover. They do this 
so as to kill him. In spite of this jealousy, the Sioux, in order to 
show their friendship to those they love, offer them their wives. It 
is an insult to refuse, and they look at it in this way; but if, after 
having had acquaintance with these women by consent of their hus- 
band, anyone wishes to renew it without his making the offer a sec- 
ond time, such one would surely be killed, even were he the husband's 
best friend. The girls are their own mistresses until they are mar- 
ried ; nevertheless there are some among these Indians, generally in 
the chiefs' families, to whom court has been paid for twenty or thirty 
years sometimes, to give themselves in marriage to those distinguished 
for bravery. 

Like other tribes, they have a manitou special to themselves. There 
are three which are generally acknowledged ; these are the Sun, the 
Thunder and the Earth, and they never begin councils or war feasts 
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without first offering tlie calumet to these three divinities and to the 
dead, for whom they have the greatest respect, and smoking the 
Calumet in their honor. 

There are two sorts of conjurers (jongleurs) among them. Some 
who the Sioux call "the people who search for the truth in the dark," 
and others whose name means " those who strive against death," and 
are the doctors. A third kind is the "chrigieuf," and the namemeana 
"those who dress wounds;" there are some who give remedies without 
conjuring. The second kind, who strive against death, are the old men 
of the village, who gather remedies for that purpose. They make a 
circle of palings or branches, where they assemble, all the village 
being about them so as to look on; they throw down rattlesnakes 
which each conjurer brings up at his home, and by means of a root 
which they chew and spit upon themselves and the snakes they are 
protected from them; the juice of this root having the property of 
allaying the anger of the snakes. They have also another root to en- 
liven them, which is white, very sweet at first in chewing but stings 
afterward; it is about the size of the little finger; it throws up for a 
stalk a grass like dressed hemp from summer to autumn, and like 
moss during the winter. That for animating them is the filament 
found in decayed elms; they also use this to take away the burning: 
and itchings caused by nettles. They make the representation of a 
man in the sand, fire a gun or an arrow at it, and a man placed by 
them fifty or sixty steps distant falls dead and a wound shows on him. 
These conjurers bring up people whom they teach to sheath in their 
throats, and even in their stomachs, daggers and swords with handles; 
and they force them into their bodies more than a foot without its 
killing them, they saying it is the power of their manitou and of 
the herbs they rub on the blade that prevents their dying; there are 
some to whom it proves very injurious. The war chiefs are "those 
who search for the truth in the dark," and conjure to find out the 
future. When this is done in a village, all fires are put out, and some- 
times as many as ten conjurers gather in a lodge, with six posts in 
the middle, around the spot where they put sand on which to place 
the red stone. Each Indian depicts on this his image and the marks 
he has on his body ; they chant in these places with frightful bowl- 
ings and such furious movements that the lodge shakes, they shout- 
ing from time to time what their spirit or manitou has told them. 
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They remain there sometimes as many as eight hours continuously, 
and on coming forth from these places are completely tired out. 
The Sioux make no use of medicinal herbs for wounds; they simply 
suck them and conjure around the sick.^ They use herbs very little, 
and have no faith except in their conjurers. They have no knowledge 
of the deluge, and say that the first Sciou and the first woman of 
their tribe came out of the earth, which brought them forth on a 
prairie below St. Anthony Falls, and that the earth was made by a 
turtle, to which they assign no origin. They reverence the thunder^ 
as a spirit which has power over the earth, believing it causes the 



1 When a Dakota is very sick, the friends call in a conjurer or " medecin " man. Anything that is 
mysterious or wonderful, the Dakotas call " Wahkawn." The early explorers and traders in Min- 
nesota were French, and they always called a doctor " medecin " (ra6-dsin). As the Indian doctors are 
all dealers in mysteries, the word "medecin" has at last obtained a local signification, meaning any- 
thing that is mysterious or unaccountable. A "medecin man" means a doctor who calls to his 
aid charms and incantations. 

In 1850 the writer of this note entered a teepee, or wigwam, in the village of the Kaposia Sioux, 
then a short distance below St. Paul. A few logs were burning slowly in the centre. Upon one side of 
the fire there lay, upon a dirty blanket, a child about three years old, and quite sick. The mother 
sat at its feet, and with a sad countenance, watched her little one. In one corner of the tent was a 
yoang man, about twenty-five years of age, naked, excepting the breech-cloth, his uncombed hair 
flowing down his back, crying out most dolefully, and shakiug with all his might a sacred rattle, 
made of a dried gourd, with a few beans or kernels of corn inside. Soon he crawled on his hands 
and feet up to the body of the sick child, and placing his mouth to the bare stomach of the patient 
began to suck the flesh. This was the " medecin " man. The Dakotas believe that sickness is caused 
by the spirit of a bird or a buflalo or a bear or a stone or a worm or some dead person having en- 
tered the body. The medecin man, therefore, labors to extract the spirit which is causing the pain . 

To return to the young man. After he had performed the operation for some time, he commenced 
howling again, which is their mode of praying to the spirit, and walking into the corner picked up 
a saucer, and holding it close to his mouth, began to make a noise, and retch as a person suflering 
with violent nausea. In the course of ten minutes he had operated upon the child's body several 
times, and feigned vomiting, which was to pass for an attempt to expel the spirit into the saucer. This 
howling and rattling, and these distressed movements of the body they will keep up during a whole 
n^ht, and sometimes longer. If he thinks the patient will recover, the man announces that he has 
succeeded, and orders guns to be fired to kill the spirit as it passes out of the tent. Should the 
sick person happen to die, the conjurer has an easy way of eluding the suspicion that he is deceit- 
ful, by saying to his deluded fellow beings, that another evil spirit had entered the body. E. D. N. 

2 The ThundesQod is Wahkeenyan. His teepee is supposed to be on a mound on the top of a high 
mountain, in the far West. The teepee, or tent, has lour openings, with sentinels clothed in red 
down. A butterfly is stationed at the east, a bear at the west, a fawn at the south, and a reindeer at 
the north entrance. He is alleged to be a gigantic bird, the flapping of whose wings makes thunder. 
He has a bitter enmity against Oanktayhee, and attempts to kill his ofi^spring. The high water of 
1850 was said to be caused by his shooting through the earth and allowing the water to flow out. When 
the lightning strikes their teepees, or the ground, they think that Oanktayhee was near the surface 
of the earth, and that Wahkeenyan, in great rage, fired a hot thunderbolt at him. By him wild rice 
is said to have been created, also the spear and tomahawk. A bird of thunder was once killed, the 
Indians assert, near Kaposia. Its face resembled the human countenance. Its nose was hooked like 
the bill of an eagle. Its wings had fjur joints, and zigzag like the lightning. About thirty miles 
from Big Stone Lake, near the headwaters of the Minnesota, there are several small lakes bordered 
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earthquakes that occur in this country ; they say the thunder comes 
from the children of the men first on earth and who were raised to 
heaven by the power of their song, and that they are helped by the 
advice of these children, when pleased, both to success in war and to 
escaping the plague, the measles, and other misfortunes. They have 
a calumet, trimmed with dark red feathers, which they smoke, and 
then dance to the sound of various chants, the words of which rep- 

with Oftk trees. TbU is the supposed birthplace of the thunder bird, and is called the Nest of Tliun- 
der. Hie first step the spirit eyer took in this world was equal to that of the heto in the child's 
storj, who wore seren-league boots, being twoity-fire miles in lei^^ A rock is pointed out which 
hasa foot-like impression, which they say is histrack, and the hill is called Thunder Tracks. William 
Joseph, a son of the colonel under whose snperrision Fort Snelling was built, wrote a fine poem on 
Wahkeenyan. It is called ** Birth of the Thunder Bird.** Its opening stanzas are : 

** Look, white man, well on all around, 

Tliese hoary oaks, those boundless plains ; 
Tread lightly ; this is holy ground; 

Here Thunder, awful spirit! reigns. 
Look on those waters far below, 

So deep beneath the prairie sleeping, 
The summer sun*s meridian glow 

Scarce warms the sands their waves are heaping ; 
And scarce the bitter blast can blow 

In winter on their icy cover; 
The Wind Sprite may not stoop so low, 

But bov^ his head and passes over. 
Perch'd on the top of yonder pine, 

The heron's billow-searching eye 

Can scarce his finny prey descry, 
Glad leaping where their colours shine. 
Those lakes, whose shores but now we trod, 

Scars deeply on earth's bosom dinted. 
Are the strong impress of a god, 

By Thunder's giant foot imprinted, 
Nay, stranger, as I live, 'tis truth! 

The lips of those who never lied, 
Repeat it daily to our 'youth. 

Famed heroes, erst my nation's pride, 
Beheld the wonder ; |ind our sages 
Gave down the tale to after ages. 
Dost not believe? though blooming fair 

The flowerets court the breezes coy, 
Though now the sweet grass scents the air, 

And sunny nature basks in joy, 
It is not ever so. 
Come when the lightning flashes, 
Come when the forest crashes, 
When shrieks of pain and woe 
Brealc on thy ear-drum thick and fast, 
From ghosts that shiver in the blast ; 
Then shalt thou know and bend the knee 
Before the angry deity." E. D. N. 
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resent thunder, asserting that by this means they obtain cloudy and 
dismal weather with thunder, which favors approaching their enemies 
and prevents themselves being seen. They believe, same as do all 
other tribes, that their manitou shows to the imagination everything 
they see in dreams, which they carry out exactly, believing they 
would die if they failed. They bury their dead after three methods: 
Putting them on scaffolds or in the ground with wearing apparel and 
weapons; if they die on a journey they burn them and gather up the 
ashes. 

The property left by the deceased is shot for at a mark by all the 
Indians of the village except those of his own family, or gambled for 
with straws, with a dish, at lacrosse, or by racing. They celebrate 
the obsequies of the dead after their goods have all been disposed of, 
•either by lot, or by feasting, or by games, but feasting is preferred. 
These feasts are common to all the village and are observed in two 
ways: One, by inviting some one from each family in the village, but 
providing enough so all the village may have a little; they exhibit the 
bones and ashes of the dead, or if these be wanting then such thing as 
he most valued when living, which they keep to represent him; they 
also exhibit the representation of his manitou and likewise those of 
the whole family; the family conjurers chant until they begin to dish 
up the feast, serving the invited ones only, the rest helping themselves 
from the kettles ; the family eats nothing at all. They also observe 
as obsequies a feast called the '^Crow Feast," which is usually for dead 
warriors. It is not permitted at this feast either to eat with a '* micou- 
anne"! or make use of a knife ; they must help themselves with the fin- 
ers and cut with the teeth; in this instance no one is served; every- 
one having helped himself goes away eating, and cawing like a crow. 

Instead of feasts games are held in honor of the deceased, and in 
place of public ceremonies those for family and relations only. 

They believe that until the obsequies are performed, the dead can- 
not enter the region of bliss, which, according to them, is a vast prairie 
called the country of souls, where is game in profusion, and where 
they dance day and night, and taste all manner of delights without 
trouble or toil. Sometimes they renew these ceremonies by reason 
of dreams they have, showing that the dead have not entered into the 
abode of happiness. 



1 See letter of Rev. J. P. Williamson, p. 23I>. 
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When a man is killed, his nearest relative is obligated to avenge 
him, and occasionally in less than three hours of time there are five or 
six men murdered; when it goes that far, the elders of each family- 
assemble and those of the family of the last murderer have him taken, 
bound like a prisoner of war, and led to where are gathered the elders 
of that family whose members he has slain, he being bound with his 
arms behind his back, with his legs tied, and a rope around his neck 
by which he is led, holding in one hand his "chichicoii6/'^ which is a 
gourd with some grain in it, and in the other a white stick five or six 
feet long, trimmed with crows' feathers and with emblems fastened to 
another which is twisted around the stick ; they stain him black all 
over, being entirely naked, and his body being stained black they hand 
him over to the relations of him he killed and life is granted him ac- 
cording to agreement between the two families; it being very seldom 
that this man is killed through revenge. These Indians do not 
worship the sun, the earth and the thunder, for they say these are 
things belonging to another and greater being whom they call the 
"Master of Life."^ The Iroquois call him **Eaouennyo," which means 
"the master to whom all things belong." The Sioux name him " Mis- 
toutenga,"^ which means " master of life." The Ilinois call him " Kit- 
ches Manetou," signifying the "spirit master of life." The Outauais 
call him the same as do the Ilinois with a slight diiference in pronun- 
ciation. They have faith in their man i tons only so far as they be- 
lieve them to give advice coming from the superior being, who indi- 
cates to them in dreams the animals they should choose for manitous 
because he wishes to use such for their guidance and who also does 
this regarding their remedies; they never use medicinal herbs with- 
out calling to their -manitou by a chant, believing the manitou im- 
parts to plants the power necessary for healing, and except for this 
they would have none. 

All Indian villages are divided into three families: That of the 
Huron into those of the Buck, the Turtle and the Wolf; the head 



1 Letter of Williamson, p. 239. 

2 S. R. Riggs, LL. D., for forty years a Presbyterian missionary among the Sioux, in the Minne* 
sota Historical Collection for 1864, page 65, writes: "No question has more puzzled those who have 
gone acmong the Sioux than that of who the WakfCntonka„ or Great Spirit, is? Though the name is 
frequently heard, yet it does not appear to be well understood, even by the Sioux themselves, and 
they offer no praise, sacrifices, or feasts to that deity." 

3 See Williamson, p. UO. 
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family is the Buck, the other two call themselves cousins and that of 
the Buck their brothers. The chief of the Buck family is named 
'^ Sastareussy/' and in his name is transacted all business. The sign 
of the village is the Porcupine. The Onontague' has for its sign the 
Great Calumet with the hatchet on the end ; its three families are the 
Fox, the Big-snake, and the Tomahawk. The Big-snake is the head 
family, and the chief is called the Great Calumet. The Anie' has for 
its sign the Eagle ; its three families are the Bear, the Stag and the 
Wolf, the Wolf being the head and its chief called the Greatforest. 
The Onoyoute has for a sign the Kattlesnake, its three families being 
the Bear, the Turkey Cock, and the Crocodile, the Crocodile being the 
head, and its chief called the Big-fruit. The Goyoguin has for 
its sign a Siren with long hair and fins instead of arms, having thS 
head only of a woman and the entire body of a fish ; its families are 
the Stag, the Turtle and the Bird of Prey. The Stag is the head, 
and its chief called the Big Eock. The Sonontouans have for a sign 
the Fishing-bird, its families being the Fisher, the Crane and the 
Bear. The Bear is the head, having two chiefs equal in authority, 
the one called "He-who-gives-his-head," and the other " The-two-cow- 
rie-shells." As there are a great many families of the same name, they 
add to it for identification the figure of its chief, which they indicate 
by a circle containing the marks on his body and face, with his name 
above, that is, the token giving the meaning of his name, all their 
names being symbolic. The Scioux embrace from twenty to twenty- 
six villages, including the prairie Scioux. The Ouatabatonha (river 
Scioux) live by the St. Croix river or on the Wildrice lake, which is 
below and fifteen leagues from the Eiviere au Serpent. Their sign is 
a Bear wounded in the neck. The "Menesouhakatoha" (or lake 
Scioux) have for their sign an Eagle holding its prey in its claws. 
The Natatoha (or prairie Scioux) have for their sign a Fox holding an 
arrow in its jaws. TheHictoha (or hunting Scioux) have an Elk for 
their sign. The Titoha (or prairie Scioux) have for their sign a Buck 
carrying a bow on its horns. 

These five villages number 1,200 men. As yet we have commerce 
with these ^ve tribes only. The Titoha live fifty leagues to the west 
of St. Anthony Falls. The first four villages do not cultivate the soil 
at all. They are always roving, and live on game, fish and wild rice. 
Every autumn they go to certain lakes where the rice grows, tie it in 
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bundles while standing, so it will die, then when it is dead they go 
over these lakes in their little birch bark canoes and make it fail into 
them. They carry it ashore to dry in the sun, and beat it out 
with their feet in wooden troughs, and winnow it. They carry away 
as much of it as they think they need and store the rest in the ground. 
They also put some to rot in the water, and when they return in the 
spring they find it delicious, although it has the worst kind of an odor^ 
Wild rice is a good and very healthful food, very light and nourishing* 
it is excellent with game broth. There is little snow in their coun- 
try, and they hunt summer and winter; beaver are plenty, and they 
capture them by digging. It is cold during the months of December, 
January and February, during which season the rivers and lakes 
freeze. 

They have the buck, the stag, the buifalo, the elk, the lynx — 
which is not handsome — quantities of martens, skunks, otter, rattle- 
snakes, all sorts of game and fish in abundance. Their lodges are 
made sugar-loaf shape, covered with skins dressed and smoothed, 
painted with various designs, such as the sun, calumets, arrows, etc. 
The fire is in the middle of the lodge, which is twelve to fifteen feet 
high and sixty to eighty feet in circumference ; generally there are 
twelve to fifteen people in one lodge; there is only one doorway, over 
which they hang a bear skin to close it. They relate that when at 
war with the Pawnees they killed some animals the size of a big dog, 
having tails and paws like tigers and having a black horn about a foot 
long with tumed-up end in the middle of its forehead. They brought 
back some of these horns. They say this animal is the fiercest in that 
region ; that it eats other animals and attacks even buifaloes. During 
the summers of 1718 and 1719, north of Lake Superior, extending as 
far as the end of said lake, and even spreading to the south of that 
region as far as the Christinaux and Assinipoels, all the elk were at- 
tacked by a sort of plague and were found dead ; those who ate of 
their meat also died. Men were not attacked nor were other animals. 

There are many localities in this region where during the summer 
standing trees dry up. The Indians fear the pest, which is the 
measles and small-pox; also, being poisoned by some other tribe. 
These fears arise from their dreams; they sacrifice a living dog to 
that manitou who appeared in the dream, believing be can save them. 
They tie the mouth and paws of the dog to<^ether, when it dies. 
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They offer sacrifice to the spirits of the lakes, and especially to 
Bichi-Bichy, who they believe to be the chief of those spirits and 
their God. They represent him by the image of a sea tiger having 
fins ; they think he lives at the bottoms of the lakes, and that at his 
breath the storms are raised, and the other spirits of the lake swim 
by his leave. They throw dogs into the water with mouths and legs 
tied up. The Saulteurs, the Ourarois [Outaois?], the Missisague be- 
lieve the same; likewise all the other lake tribes. All the tribes 
observe the following sacrifice: When a man who has the reputation 
of dreaming things sure to happen, and of clearly explaining his 
dreams, has a vision that some misfortune is about to fall on the tribe, 
and that to avert this, sacrifice, or rather offering, of several things 
must be made to their protector, they plant a pole in the village, to 
which, before it is raised, everyone has fastened a bit of furniture, 
such as m^t-al covers, some pottery, or a kettle, each according to his 
faith; they raise the pole with everything remaining thereon, which 
things no Indian would dare touch. The French are not so particu- 
lar, for they carry off things from these poles so the weather will not 
spoil them. 

The Scioux, Iliuois, Miamis, Kenards, Mascoutins and Kickapoux 
wear their hair cut to about a finger's length from the head, letting 
only a little lock about a foot long hang indiscriminately from either 
the right or left side. The Indians call their father's brother, their 
father; their mother's sister, their mother; their father's sister, their 
aunt; and their mother's brother, their uncle. ^ The women make their 
child-bed outside of the lodges; soon as the children are born they are 
washed in water; these women are not at all ill after child-birth. One 
constantly sees them when journeying lay down the burdens they 
carry, in order to give birth; when on a hunt, having washed the 
child, they wrap it in a bear skin and pack it on the back with the 
other bundles. They go seven or eight days without returning to live in 
their husband's lodge, where they kindle a new fire after throwing out 
the old ashes. Thoy always name their children after the elders of 
the father's family if boys, and of the mother s family when girls. 
It might be said all their names mean something; nevertheless, there 
are some they cannot explain, saying the significance of these words 



1 See Williamson, p. 240. 
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is lost. To name a child, the father and mother make a feast, to 
which they invite the most respected ones of all the families of the 
village of like sex with the child, and if it he a celebrated name that 
is to be given it, they make presents to each invited family ; neither 
father nor mother partake of this feast. The child rests in the father's 
arms if a boy, and in the mother's if a girl. Previous to the feast, if 
it be a boy of a war chief's family, the father commends him and his 
weapons to the manitous of all his family's warriors; if a girl, the 
father commends her to the manitous of the mother's family. When 
a war chief dies they give his name to his brother's son, who drops 
his first name and succeeds to rank of chief, and they go through the 
same ceremonies as when naming a child, with this diiference: That 
when the one who has made the speech commending him to all the 
manitous of the warriors of his family, and to his own especially, he 
rises, chants his war-song going from one end of the assemblage, and 
then all the rest perform the same rite. When the place of a- council 
chief is to be filled, they go through with the same ceremonies, always 
accompanied with presents, but never chant the war song. 
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LETTER OF REV. JOHN P. WILLIAMSON, PRESBYTERIAN MIS- 
SIONARY TO SANTEE SIOUX. 

Greenwood, S. D., Aug. 13, 1890. 
Bev. R D. Neill, 

Dear Sir: Yours inclosing old French manuscript was received 
some days ago. I delayed answering, thinking to get some help from 
old Indians, but found little. The Yankton Indians do not seem to 
have ever had the "Medicine Lodge," which society was a principal 
means of preserving legends among the Santee Sioux in Minnesota. 
But since the massacre of 1862 the "Medicine Lodge" has been 
broken up among them also. 

The statements in the French manuscript are in the main correct, 
more so than some later writings I have seen. This French writer, 
however, seems to have had some informers who were not clear to 
distinguish between Dakota customs and those of other tribes. 

1. The totemic signs are not a Dakota custom now ; I think never 
were. 

2. The description of the "jongleurs "is in the main correct. The 
first class he mentions, the war prophets, are always distinct; the 
other two classes not so clearly so ; and these classes are not now 
known by the names he gives them. 

3. The Indians still use roots for the objects mentioned ; in fact 
they use many roots. I cannot, however, give you names of roots 
for the object mentioned. Calamus (or sweet-flag) is much used, and 
perhaps was the root meant. 

4. I have heard a similar legion from the Santees. The Yanktons 
do not seem to have heard it, though an old man said he heard a Pawnee 
tell the same story, except the location, which was not at St. Anthony 
Falls. Property left by the deceased is still distributed, but not in 
the manner mentioned. 

6. I do not recognize the word "micouanne." The spoon is the 
common eating utensil, but is called "tukiha" or "kinsh'ka." 

6. "Chichicoue" — we imagine the first writing was ouicMcoue^ 
which would be the present name of a common rattle, now written 
wichakoka. The gourd rattle, however, is called wamnuha. 

7. That the Sioux worship " Mistoutenga " — the master of life — is 
probably the fabrication of some conceited interpreter. I do not rec- 
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ognize the word "Mistoutenga." Master of Life in Dakota would 
be " Wiconi Itancan," but I never heard them speak of such a deity. 
Dividing a village into three families is not a Sioux custom, but goes 
with the totemic nomenclature. 

8. Tribal divisions are constantly changing. The divisions of the 
Sioux as known in Minnesota forty years ago are now practically 
obsolete. So it is not strange that some of these old names should be 
out of memory. **Ouatabatonha" is doubtless Watpaatonwan — 
the Eiver Village, though I never heard the name; and **Menesonha- 
katoha" is clearly Mdewakantonwan — the Lake Village. **Nata- 
toha" is not so clear. It may be " Tintatonwan," the name of the 
old Shakopee village, which means Prairie Village or Prairieville, as 
you remember Father S. W. Pond used to call it. For other reasons 
it would seem more probable that it was a name now unknown, by 
which the Sisitonwan were then called. **Hictoha" is evidently the 
Ihanktonwan, which, however, does not mean Hunting Sioux, but 
Village at the End. "Titoha" we now write TitonwaUy which, 
though a contraction, evidently means Prairie Village. 

9. His designation of relationships is correct. In seeking names 
the line of search designated is probably the most common one, but 
not at all universal. Names are obtained in various ways. The 
order of birth series is little used except among the Santees. 

Yours truly, 
*^ John P. Williamson. 
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CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, ADVENTURER AND ROMANCER. 



By Edward D. Neill, D. D. 

Suint Paul, Minnesota. 

In LincoIn8hire^_England, twenty-four miles northeast of Boston, in 
the parish of Willoughby, near Alford, resided George Smith, a tenant 
of Baron Willoughby. His eldest son, John, on the sixth day of Jan- 
uary, 1579, O. S., was baptized in the parish church, and when he 
reached^ manhood began the c areer of an adventurer an d r omanc er. 

In 1596 his father (iied, and in his will he charged his son John 'Ho 
love, during his life, the good Lord Willoughby." The Lords Wil- 
loughby, for generations, had distinguished themselves at Agincourt 
and other places which tested the loyalty and bravery of Englishmen. 
The family residence in London was in the street in Cripple Gate road 
called Burgh Kenning, or Barbican, next to the house of the Earl of 
Southampton, and in the days of Queen Elizabeth was known for its 
costly tapostries and largo library. An old ballad alludes to its erec- 
tion : 

" In latter dayw, one Willoughby, a true knight, 

Was in Harhary, and made di.scomfiture 
Thereof the kinj?. * * * 

And with his ransouie he did himself begin 
To build Barbican without Criplegate." 

Another verse mentioned : 

"A Saraityn king diseoiufyt was in tight 
Whose head my crt»st shall bo." 
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In tbe publif; record uffii.t; at London i:- preferred a-Lk-ence to 
FurejrriDc Bertie, younger bod of Lord Willoogbbj ol' Ereaby, to 
trarel for tbree yeaiB witb his tutor, two eervwits, two boraes and 
>tixtf pounds in money." Tlus was dated twenty-sixtb of June, 1599, 
and Smith mentions that he attended *-Mr. Peregrine Barty into 
France, atst^md son to the Right Honorable Per^rine, the generous 
Lord Willoughby and famous sonldier, where coming to bis brother 
Bobert, then at Orleans, now Earl of Linaey and Lord Chamberlaine 
of England." 

Tbe brothers made a tour of Europe. Their grandparents, in tbe 
days of Queen Hary, bad for conscience sake fled to Wesel on the 
Rhine, and here, In 1555, their grandmother gave birth to their lather, 
wlio was christened Peregrine, because, as tbe church register records, 
the parents were exiles " in terra peregrina.'' They, during tbeir exile, 
in 1657, visited Sigismund, king of Poland, and nearly fifty years 
later, Sigismund Batbor, Capt. John Smith alleges, gave to bim Sara- 
cens' heads as a coat-of-arms. 

In his journeyings Smith asserts tbat be reacbed Gratz, in Styria, 
wbere, through a Baron Kissell of the archduke's artillery, he entered 
the service of the Earl of Meldritch ; but diligent search by Rropf, a 
most careful investigator of tbe documents of the period, bas failed to 
discover any person of tbat name. On the twenty-second of October, 
A. 1). 1600, Canisia surrendered to the Turks, and immediately after, in 
the words of Knollce, the best authority we have on tbese eveutB, the 
Turks "foraged the country without resistance;" but Smith writes 
that " the Turks, with twenty thousand, besieged the town of Olum- 
pagh," and that here tbe Earl of Meldritch promoted him on account 
of bravery. Knolles makes no mention of Olumpagh or the siege. 

The Due de Mercoeur led an army of imperialists against Alba 
Regalis, the Stiihl Weissenburg of modern maps, and the accounts oi' 
Knolles and Smith are here given: 



"Theltawm, upon promise of bis life, 
yielded, and was bj the duke [Mer- 
nitnT] presently sent into tbe camp." 



SMITH. 

"The Bashaw, * * * seeing most 
of his men shun before him b; tbe val- 
iont captain. Earl Meldritch, who took 
him prisoneT witb his own band, and 
with the hazard of himself saved bim 
from the ftiiy of other troops." 
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On the fourth of November, A. D. 1601, a division of Mercoeur's 
army, under Eussworm, arrived at Canisia; but according to Smith, 
the Earl Meldritch went to Transylvania, and after the death of 
Michael and the Due de Mercceur he united with Sigismund against 
George Basta, the leader of the forces of the German emperor Kudolph. 

vSmith mentions that after this he was with the forces of the Earl 
of Meldritch at the siege of the town of Kegall, a place which does 
not appear on the maps of the period, is not alluded to by Knolles, 
and of which Kropf writes, in the London Notes and Queries of March 
1, 1890: "We must relegate t^hejcnt^f Kegall to the land of Myth, 
and stamp Smith's narrative as an uttoi'ly baseless fiction." 

While before this place, Smith declares that the Turks sent a chal- 
lenge to an y captain to fig ht with one of their officers. A truce was 
declared, and the walls were covered with fair ladies. Turbashaw, 
the TuTk, entered the field, and Smith soon followed. At the sound 
of a trumpet the combatants charged, and the lance of Smith pierced 
the helmet of Turbashaw and he fell dead, and Smi th, cutting oft* hi s 
hea d, returned with the trophy. 

Grina lgo now sent a chal lenge^ and the next day the contest took 
place, and t he Turk Ipst^is head. Smith writes that being young, 
he sent a message to the Turkish ladies that he was not so in love with 
the heads, but that he would give them to anyone of their rank who 
would redeem them by combat. Bonny Mulgro accepted the chal- 
lenge a nd batt le axes were the weapons used, and after a desperate 
conflict the thir d Turk lost his head. Earl Meldritch, in appreciation 
of his prowess, made him sergeant-major of the regiment. 

When the army marched back to the vicinity of Prince Sigismund's 
palace, the following grant of arms, Smith declares, was given to him, 
written in Latin ; 
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"SigUmuDti Bathor, by the grace uf God Duke of Transylvania, 
Wallachia and Moldavia, Eafl of ADChard, Salford and Growenda^ to 
all whom this writing may come or appear: 

"Know that we have given leave and licence to John Smith, an 
English gentleman, captain of two hundred and fifty soldiers under 
the most generous and honorable Henry Volda, Earl of Meldriteh, 
Salmaria and Feldoria, colonel of a thousand horses and fifteen h' 
dred foot, in the wars of Hungary, and in the Provinces aforesaid, 
under our authority; whose service doth deserve all praise, and 
petual memory toward us, as a man that did, for (iod and his country, 
overcome his enemies. Wherefore, out of our love and favour, accord- 
ing to the law of arms; We have ordained and given him, in his shield 
ofarms, the figure and description of thi-ee Turks' heads, which, with 
his sword, before the town of Regall, he did overcome, kill and cut 
off in the Province of Transylvania. 

" But Fortune, as she is very variable, so it chanced and happened 
to him in the Province of Wallachia, in the year of our Lord lti02, 
the eighteenth day of November, with many others as well as noble- 
men, and also divers other soldiers, were taken prisoners by the Lord 
Bashaw of Gambia, a country of Tartaria, whose cruelty brought him 
such good fortune, by the help and power of Almighty God, that he 
delivered himself and returned again to his company and fellow 
soldiers, of whom we do discharge him, and this he hath in witness 
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thereotjbeiDg much more worthy of a better reward! ^R^qow intends 
to return to bin Owd sweet country. ^ 

"Wo desire, therefore, all our loving and kind kinsmen, dukes, 
princes, earle, barons, yovernore of towns, cities or ships, in this king- 
dom, or any other provinces he shall come in, that you freely let pass 
this the aforesaid captain, without any hindrance or molestation, and 
this doing with all kindness, we are always ready to do the like for you. 

"Sealed at Lipswick, in Misenland.i the ninth of December, in the 
year of our Loi-d 1603. " Sijjismundcts Bathor." 

It was not until twenty-two yeara after the eoat-oi-arms purported 
to be granted t hat Smith had them registered in the herald's office, 
London. 

Sigismund was, in Dccombor, 1602, at Libochowitze, near to Prague, 
but not in Uisenland. The titles given to Sigismund are not correct. 
Recently a copy of the grant was subraitte*! to members of the Hun- 
garian Heraldical and Genealogical Society of Buda-Pesth, and it* 
reading caused laughter, and it was pi-onounced a clumsy forgery.' 

Below is a reduced representation from Smith's General History, of 
the alleged conferring of the eoat-of-arms. 
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It will at^OWI|p jbe difficult to explain why so many years elapsed 
before the eoat-oi||||rms of Smith was registered, but in this connec- 
tion it will not be ii5appropriate to give an extract from the De Be- 
pMica Angiurum^vrritten by Sir Thomas Smith,, the learned secretary 
of Queen Elizabeth : " As for gentlemen they be made good cheape 
in England. * * * a King of Heraulds shal also give him, for 
mony, armes newly made and inuented, the title whereof shall pre- 
tende to haue bean found by the said Herauld in perusing and view- 
ing of olde registers. * * * Or if he will do it more truely and of 
better faith, he will write, that for the merites of that man and cer- 
tain qualities which he doth see in him, and for sundrie noble actes 
which he hath performed, he, by the authoritie which he hath as King 
of Heraldes and armes, giueth to him and his heirs these armes." 

Sigismund surrendered to the Emperor Rudolph in July, 1602, went 
abroad, died, and his remains were brought back and buried at 
Prague. 

The brothers, Peregrine Bertie and Eobert, Lord Willoughby, in 
July, 1603, were at Padua, and Smith alludes to meeting these in 
Italy J perhaps he was still in Peregrine's service. 

After his return to England, Smith had neith er influence iior soiiial 
standing. Wingfield, alluding to a period before December, 1606, 
wrote : " It was proved to his face that he begged in Ireland, like 
a rogue, without a license." 

When the merchants of London, Plymouth and Bristol were con- 
sidering the colonization of America, Smith was an applicant to go 
on a voyage to the south parts of Virginia. Among the Cotton Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, there is a letter indorsed as that of Capt. 
John Smy the, which has been badly damaged by fire. It thus reads : 

"I ham gevin to understand there ys a voyage prepared for the 
South partiss : yff yt be so that you thinke good of yt, and that it 
may be to enye good porpos, I praye to have youre fordorans in yt. 
And yt be that youe dealle in the said vyage, I am att your worship's 
commandementt, otharewyse nott, nor withoutt youre consentt. I 
wold [like to make] one vyage l[st] in to the North partes. I woldo 
knowe youre pleasure herein; that knowne I wylle make my [plans] 
as you will asyne me. Your worship shall have me in Plemouthe this 
the . God preserve youe. From Bristowe, the last of Novem- 
ber. Your obeydent. Smythe." 
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He was a member of the first colony for the south part of Virginia, 
which left the Thames in December, l606^ and sub sequently president 
of the council at Jamestown. On the thirteen tE~ot' August, fClOS, 
John Tappe, printer, and William Welb}'^, bookseller, at the sign of 
the Grey Hounds, at Paul's Churchyard, London, entered at Station- 
ers Hall a small book, entitled "A True Eelation of Such Occurrences 
and Accidentes of Note as Have Happened in Virginia Synce the 
First Planting of the Colony e, which is no we Eesident in the South 
Parte of Virginia, till Master Nelson's Com minge Away from Thence." 

When published the title was slightly changed, the words " last re- 
turne" being substituted for "comminge away." 

The earlier copies had on the title page, "Written by Thomas Wat- 
son, Gent, one of the Collony." Some copies had simply " By a Gen- 
tleman," while others, "By Captaine Smith, Coronell of the said Coll- 
ony." 

Smithrggided-in Virginia from^ - May»_l£07, until O ctober , 1609, 
about tw o years and a ha lf, and in his "General History" he 
writes tEat he sailed for England in consequence of some gunpowder 
wounds. His words ai'el "Sleeping in liis boate, accident aJlie one 
fired his powder bag, which tore the fiesh from his body and thighes, 
nine or ten inches square, in a most pitifull manner. * * * See- 
ing there was neither Chirurgian nor Chirurgery * * * and the 
ship to depart next day," he went aboard. 

But ^a dispatch fr om Jamestown to Earl of Salisbury, secretary of 
state, dated Oct. 4, 1609, tells a different story. It mentions that he 
was "sent home to answer some misdemeanor." Spelman, also, in his 
"Eelation," refers to Smith's arrest. He writes of unkind feeling 
between Francis West, Lord Delaware's brother, and Captain Smith, 
and then adds: "Capt. Smith at that time replied litell but after- 
ward conspired with the Po\yhatan to kill Capt. Weste, w'ch plott 
took but small effecte, for in ye meantime Capt. Smith was apre- 
hended and sent abord for England." Smith never came back to 
Virginia. 

In 1612 a treatise on Virginia was printed at Oxford, a portion of 
which was written by Smith. George Percy, who had been left 
deputy governor by Lord Delaware, in a letter^ to his brother Henry, 
Lord Percy, written after he returned to England, refers to a publica- 
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tioD " wherein the author hath not spared to appropriate many deserts 
to himself which he never performed, and stuffed his relations with so 
many falsities and malicious detractions^ 

Smith's "General History," first issued in 1624, contradicts his 
"Relation" of 1608 in several particulars. 



Smith's History, A. D. 1608. 
POWHATAN'S BKCEPTION. 

^^He kindly welcomed me, with good 
words and great platters of sundry vie 
toals, assuring ine his friendship, and my 
liberty within four days. He much de- 
lighted in Opechan-Cannough's relation 
of what I had described to him, and oft 
examined me upon the same. 

[Not a word about Pocahontas rescu- 
ing him.] 



A pbisoneb. 

At each place I expected when they 
would execute me, yet they used me with 
great kindness. 

AT OBAPAKS. 

Each morning three women presented 
me three great platters of fine bread. 
More venison than ten men could devour, 
I had. 

retubn. 

Having with all the kindness he could 
devise, sought to content me, he sent me 
home with four men — one that usually 
carried my gown and knapsack after me, 
two others loaded with bread, and one 
to accompany me." 

Palfrey, the accomplished scholar and accurate historian, remarks : 
" I presume I am not the first reader that has been haunted with in- 
credulity_respecting some of the adventures of Smith. How far we 
have his own authoritj" for statements printed under his name is a 



Genial History, A. D. 1624. 
POWHATAN'S BECEPTION. 

"Having feasted him, after their best 
barbarous manner they could, a long 
consultation was held, but the conclu- 
sion was tu)o great stones were brought he- 
fore Powhatan ; then as mmty as could laid 
hands on him, dragged him to them, and 
thereon laid his head, and heing ready 
nnth their clubs to beat out his braius, Po- 
cahontas, the king's dearest daughter, 
when no entreaty could prevail, got his 
head in her arms, and laid her own upon 
his, to save him from death. 

A PBISONEB. 

An hour after, they tied him to a tree, 
and as many as could, stood about him, 
prepared to shoot him. 

AT OBAPAKS. 

Thirty or forty fellows did guard, and 
ere long, bread and venison was brought 
him that would serve twenty men. 

BETUBN. 

To Jamestown with twelve guards 
Powhatan sent him, he still expecting 
every hour to be put to death, as he had 
done all the time of his imprisonment." 
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point remaining to be ascertained. Hack writers abounded in London- 
at that time, and Smith was just such a person as for salableness of 
his narratives would fall into their hands, and the hands of their 
masters, the booksellers." 

Smith's career after he left Virginia was precarious. In April, 1614, 
he left London and visited the New England coast, but in a few 
months he returned to London. He appears to have had some diffi- 
culty with his employers. In his " Description of New England/' he 
writes : "It is their error, not my fault, occasions their dislike." 

Francis Bacon, lord chan cellor of Englan d, eminent as a jurist and 
in scientific-xesearch in advan ce of his a ge, was always anxious for 
money, and became a sh areholder in commercial corporations like th e 
East In dia Comp any. Smith, in 1618, wished his assistance in some 
projected voyage. He wrote : " Should I present it to the Biskayers, 
French or Hollanders, they have made me large offers, but nature doth 
bind me thus, to begge at home, whome strangers have pleased to make 
a commander abroad. The business being of such consequence, I hold 
it but my duty to acquaint it to your Honor, knowing you are not 
only a chiefe Patron of your countrie and State, but also the greatest 
favourerof all good designs, and their authors." 

He further writes in another communication : " I humbly beseech 
your Honor seriously to consider of it, and let not the povertie of the 
author cause the action to be less respected who desires no better 
fortune than he would find there. In the interim I humbly desyre 
yo'r Honor would be pleased to grace me with the title of your 
L'd'ps servant. Not that I desire to strut upp the rest of my dayes 
in the chamber of ease and idleness, but that thereby I may be better 
countenanced for the prosecution of this my most desyred voyage." 

Bacon may have listened to his proposition. In the Fortescue Papers 
there is a letter from Eobert, Lord Rich, dated Dec. 11, 1618, in which 
are these words : " We cannot yet hear of Capt. Smith, but my Lord 
Chancellor [Bacon] and I have written to Sir F. Gorges, and Sir 
Thomas Marke to stay his bark and himself" 

In a dedicatory letter, for which he probably received a good fee, "to 
the illustrious and most noble princesse, the Lady Frances, ^ Duchess 

'1 Frances Stuart, Duchess of Lennox and Richmond, was a peculiar character, and her eccen- 
tricities were sharply criticized. Her husband had lost two wives when he married her, and she had 
lost two husbands. At the time of her marriage to the duke, she was the widow of the Earl of Hert- 
ford. Lord Pembroke, in 1623, wrote that the "queen should write nothing to the Duchess of Lennox 
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of Richmond and Lenox," Smith writes : '< My comfort is that hereto- 
fore honorable and vertuous Ladies have offered me rescue and pro- 
tection in my greatest dangers, even in foraine parts, I have felt re- 
liefe from that sex. The beauteous Lady Tragahigzunda when I was 
a slane to the Turkes did all she could to secure me. When I over- 
came the Bashaw oi NdUbrits in Tartaria the charitable Lady GaUam- 
atra supplyed my necessities. In the utmost of many extremities 
that blessed Pokahontas, the great king's daughter of Virginia oft 
saved my life." 

There was something so laughable in this rodomontade that *'rare 
Ben Jonson" introduced some of his words in the play" Staple of 
News:" 

" Picklock— A tETerD's as unfit, too, for a Prinoeaa." 

** P. QuU— No, I have knowB a Princeaa, and a gre*! one, 

CoBM forth firom a tavern.* ' 
*'PkeUodfc— Not go in, sir, though?" 
" P. OcaU ->- She most go in if she came forth : 

The Heated 

PakahonttUf as the hittorian call* her. 

And great king's daughter of Virginia, 

Hath been in womb of tavern.*' 

Thomas Fuller, the eminent writer, historian and theologian, had 
completed his studies in Cambridge University before Smith died, 
and was well acquainted with his adventurous life. In his " Worthies 
of England " he gives an opinion of the captain which id altogether at 
variance with that found in the school histories used in the United 
States of America. He writes : 

"John Smith, captain, was bom in this county, as Master Arthur, 
his kinsman, my school master did ioform me. But whether related 
to the worshipful family of the Smiths at Hathurton, I know not. He 
spent most of his life in foreign parts; first in Hungary, under the 
Emperor, fighting against the Turks, three of which he himself killed 
in siogle duels, and therefore was portrayed, so it is writ, in the 
table over his tomb, by Sigismund, King of Hungary, to be as three 

[and Richmond] that she does not mant all the people of quality in London to know." The Dnke of 
Bichmond was found dead in his bed on Feb. 16, 1623-24, and tlie next day was buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. As a token of grief she cut oflf her hair. .. Tha.next month she publicly solemnized his 
death with great pomp, and employed 1,000 mourners. As a widow she lived at Exeter House 
on the Strand, and was fond of show and excitement. She died, Oct. 8, 1639, aged 63, and her will 
ei^oined that her body should not be opened, but before it was cold be packed in bran, and buried 
" wrapt in those sheets wherein my Lord and I first slept that night when we were married.'* 
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Turks' heads, as an augmentation of his arms. Here he gave intelli- 
gence to a besieged city, in the night, by significant fireworks formed 
in the air in legible characters, with many strange performances, the 
scene whereof is laid at such a distance they were cheaper credited than 
confuted, 

'' From the Turks in Europe he passed to the pagans in America, 
whore such his perils, preservations, dangers, deliverances, they seem 
to most men above belief to some beyond truth. Yet we have two witnesses 
to attest them — the prose and the pictures both in his own book; and it 
soundeth much to the diminution of his deeds that he alone is the herald 
to publish and proclaim them. Two captains being at dinner, one of 
them fell into a large relation of his own achievements, concluding 
his discourse with the question to his fellow, *Pray, sir, what service 
have you done?' To whom he answered, * Other men can tell that.' 
And surely such reports from strangers carry with them the greater 
reputation. 

"He led his old age in London, where, he having a prince's mind, 
imprisoned in a poor man's purse, rendered him to the contempt of 
such who were not ingenuous. Yet he efforted his spirits with 
remembrance and relation of what formerly he had been, what be 
had done. He was buried in St. Sepulchre's Church Choir, on the 
south side thereof, having a ranting epitaph inscribed in a table over 
him, too long to transcribe; only we will insert the first and last 
verse, the rather because one may fit Alexander's life for his valour, 
and the other his death for his religion: 

'* * Here lies one conquered who hath conquered kings. 
O! may his soul in Elysium sleep.' " 

He died on the twenty-first of June, 1631, and the church in which 
he was buried stood next to the celebrated old inn with the sign of 
« The Saracen's Head." 
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CECIL, SECOND LORD BALTIMORE, AND HIS RELATIONS TO THE 

PROVINCE OF MARYLAND. 



By Edward D. Neill, D. D. 

Saint Paul, Minnesota. 

The Maryland Historical Society, in the year 1888, sent a gentle- 
man to England to search for certain manuscripts which would throw 
light upon the early settlement of the shores of the Chesapeake Bay. He 
discovered a number of valuable documents, and last year the Society 
published a portion of them under the title of "The Calvert Papers." 

This work, with the " Records of the English Province of the Society 
of Jesus," by Henry Foley, S. J., in 1878, published in London, enable 
those interested in historical studies to understand the relations of 
Cecil, the second Lord Baltimore, to the Province of Maryland. 

When George Calvert was the competent, but untitled, clerk of Cecil, 
the Earl of Salisbury, prime minister of England, his wife gave birth 
to her eldest son, who was christened Cecil, on March 2, 1605, O. S., 
in the church of Bexley, Kent., and the Earl of Salisbury acted as a 
godfather. In time, Calvert was made Baron Baltimore of Ireland, 
and in April, 1632, died at his residence in the rear of Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London, and was buried in St. Dunstan's church, West, Lon- 
don. 
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Among the noblemen of England, in the days of King James, who 
adhered to the Churchof Kome, was Thomas, the first Baron Arundel 
of Wardour, and his beautiful and estimable daughter Anna became 
the wife of Cecil Calvert, after his father's death the second Lord 
Baltimore. A few months after he inherited the title, he received the 
grant of the Province of Maryland. 

The charter of Maryland differed from the charters of Nova Sco- 
tia, Avalon, Virginia, Barbadoes and Carolana, before issued, by 
an additional and restricting clause requiring the proprietor to erect 
"churches, chapels and platies of worship according to the ecclesiasti- 
cal laws of our kingdom of England." 

Gardiner in his " Charles the First, from 1628 to 1637," erroneously 
mentions that the charter of Maryland was copied word for word 
from that of Avalon. 

Owing to remonstrances from Virginians, who were unwilling to 
see a fair portion of their country set apart as Maryland, it was not 
until the latter part of 1633 that Baltimore could complete arrange- 
ments for sending out a colony. 

Itwasthelaw of England, at this time, that no ship should depart from 
any port unless every passenger took the oath of allegiance and su- 
premacy. But, on the thirty-first of July, 1633, at the request of Bal- 
timore, the privy council issued the following order : 

" Whereas, the good ship called the Ark of Baltimore, of the bur- 
then of about 350 tons, whereof one Lowe is Master, is set forth by 
our very good Lord, the Lord Baltimore, for his Lordship*s planta- 
tion at Maryland, in America, and manned with about forty men. 
Forasmuch as his Lordship hath desired that the men belonging to hiw 
said ship may be free from press or interruption, these are to will and 
require you to forbear to take up or to press any the officers, seamen, 
marines, or others belonging to his Lordship's said ship, either in his 
voyage to Maryland, or in his return for England, and that you per- 
mit and suffer her to pass and return without any let or hindrance, 
stay or interruption whatsoever." 

The attorney general of England informed the star chamber that 
the ship had left Gravesend contrary to law, and on the nineteenth 
of October, 1633, Coke, secretary of state, informed Admiral Pening- 
ton "that the Ark, carrying men for Lord Baltimore, had sailed from 
Gravesend contrary to orders," and directed him to have it and the 
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pinnace brought back. They were then visited by Edward Watkins, 
the London searcher, who reported to the privy council as follows: 
''According to your Lordship^s order of the twenty-fifth day of this 
instant month of October, I have been at Tillbury Hope, where I 
found a ship and pinnace belonging to the Right Honorable Cecil, 
Lord Baltimore, when I offered the oath of allegiance to all and every 
the persons aboard, to the number of about one hundred and twenty- 
eight, who took the same, and inquiring of the^ master of the ship 
whether any more persons were to go the said voyage, he answered 
that some few others were shipped who had forsaken the ship and 
given over the voyage, by reason of the stay of the ships." 

Upon the thirteenth of November, Lord Baltimore prepared instruc- 
tions for the governor and commissioners of Maryland. They were 
enjoined to be "careful to preserve unity and peace on shipboard, and 
that they suffer no scandal nor offense to be given to any of the Pro- 
testants, whereby any just complaint may be made hereafter, by 
them, in Virginia or in England, and that for that end they cause all 
acts of Roman Catholic religion to be done as privately as may be, and 
that they instruct all the Roman Catholics to be silent upon all occa- 
sions of discourse concerning matters of religion." 

He also enjoined that after a place for settlement was selected, and 
the passengers were brought ashore from the ships, that " they min- 
ister an oath of allegiance to his Majesty unto all and everyone of the 
place, after having first publicly taken it themselves ;i letting them 
know that his Lordship gave particular directions to have it one of 
the first things done, to testify to the world that none should enjoy 
the benefit of his Majestj^'s gracious grant, but such as should give a 



1 In the charter of Virginia, granted in 1609, is this provision: 

"We shall be loath that any person should be permitted to pass, that we suspected to afifect the 
superstitions of the Church of Rome ; we do hereby declare that it is our will and pleasure that none 
be permitted to pass in any voyage, from time to time, to be made into the same country, but such 
as first shall hare taken the oath of supremacy." 

Gtoorge Calvert, first Ijord Baltimore, had refused to take this oath. An ambassador, on April 
]], 1625, wrote to the Grand Duke at Florence: 

"The first act of King Charles was to confirm the members of his Father's Privy Council in 
their offices, and en Wednesday last they took the usual oaths, with the exception of Lord Baltimore, 
Secretary of State, who remarked to his Majesty that as every one knew him to be a Catholic he 
could not now serve him in the same high office without exciting jealousy in others, nor was he 
willing to take an oath so wounding to his religious feelings." In October, 1629, the same Lord Balti- 
more visited Virginia with his family, with a view to reside there, but when he was tendered the 
usual oaths he refused to take them and was obliged to return to England. 
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public assurance of their fidelity and allegiance to his Majesty." He 
also ordered that a chapel should be built in accordance with the 
laws of England. 

Under these instructions, the Eoman Catholics, who were about a 
fourth of the whole, had no freedom of worship, nor religious liberty. 

In the "Kecords of the English Province of the Society of Jesus," 
edited by Henry Foley, S. J., there is a letter from a Jesuit missionary 
in Maryland, to his superior, in which he explicitly declares that there 
is no toleration in Maryland. His words are emphatic: "In a country 
like this, newly planted and depending upon England for its subsis- 
tence, where there is noty nor can be^ until England is reunited to the 
Church^ any ecclesiastical district established by the laws of the 
Prince, or granted by the Prince, nor permanent Synod held, nor 
spiritual courts erected, nor the crown law accepted, nor ordinary or 
other ecclesiastical persons admitted as such, nor the Catholic religion 
publicly allowed. And, tohereas, three parts of the people, of four, at least, 
are heretics.'' 

At a later period, in another letter, a Jesuit missionary writes that 
they cannot expect ^^ sustenance from heretics hostile to the faith, nor 
from the Catholics, who are for the most part poor, nor from the savages, 
who live after the manner of wild beasts.'' 

Before Baltimore wrote the directions for Maryland officers, con- 
trary to the laws of England, he had secretly 'completed arrange- 
ments to send Jesuit missionaries with the first colonists. Henry 
More, the provincial of the Jesuits in England, wrote to the cardi- 
nal prefect at Home : " The Provincial of the Society of Jesus, in 
England, humbly represents to your Eminence, that in the month of 
June, 1632, the King of England granted to the noble Lord Balti- 
more, a Catholic, in propriety, a certain Province on the sea coast of 
North America, inhabited by infidels, which at this day is called 
Land of Mary, or Maryland, after the reigning Queen of England. 

*'The said Baron immediatelj' treated with Father Kichard Blount, 
at that time Provincial, at the same time writing to Father General, 
earnestly begging that he would select certain Fathers as well for 
confirming the Catholics in the faith, and converting the heretics who 
were destined to colonize that country" 



1 The Italics are introduced by the writer of this paper. 
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In the " Relation of the Lord Baltimore's Plantation," issued in 
September, 1635, by the proprietor, there is a clear declaration as to 
the beginning of Maryland. It mentions that '^ the benefits and 
honors of such an action was readily apprehended by divers gentle- 
n^en of good birth and quality, who thereupon resolved to adventure 
their persons and a good part of their fortunes, with his Lordship in 
the pursuit of so noble, and, in all likelihood, so advantageous an enter- 
prise. The Lord was at first resolved to go in person, but more im- 
portant reasons persuading his stay at home, he appointed his brother, 
Mr. Leonard Calvert, to go as Governor in his stead, with whom he 
joined in commission Mr. Jerome Hawley and Mr. Thomas Corn- 
wallis, two worthy and able gentlemen. These, with the other gentle- 
men adventurers, and their servants, to the number of near two hundred 
people, embarked themselves for the voyage in the good ship called 
the Ark, of three hundred tons and upwards, which was attended by 
his Lordship's pinnace, called the Dove, of about fifty tons." Lord 
Baltimore, in another publication, wrote that " very near twenty other 
gentlemen of very good fashion" were in the first expedition. 

A week after the directions were given to Leonard Calvert and the 
commissioners, the vessels sailed from the Isle of Wight. Of the less 
than twenty gentlemen, the more influential were opposed to the 
Church of Rome. Justinian Snow, the factor of the colony, was 
described by one of the Jesuit missionaries as an "obstinate heretic." 
Henry Fleet, also, the Virginian, who guided the colonists to the tribu- 
tary of the Potomac, where the settlement called Saint Mary was 
made, was also, in the language of the Jesuits, *' a heretic." 

It was not long before Lord Baltimore was greatly offended by the 
position of the Jesuit missionaries. They received grants of land 
within his province directly from the Indians, and contended that 
ecclesiastics were not amenable to civil magistrates. 

The first legislative assembly of Maryland was convened in Jan- 
uary, 1637, O. S., 1638, N. S., to consider certain laws which had been 
prepared and sent over by Lord Baltimore. The assembly was largely 
Protestant Catholic in sentiment, and disposed to act independently. 
Soon after the adjournment of the legislature. Governor Calvert, under 
date of twenty-fifth of April, 1638, wrote to Lord Baltimore: "The 
body of laws you sent over by Mr. Lewger I endeavored to have 
had passed by the assembly at Maryland, but could not effect it; there 



w*!r*f ^f m^uy tfjln^ uotfuitaMe to the peoples good, and no way cod- 
timcmyL Vf your profit; tbat l>«iog tbcry oonM not be exempted from 
oiUtifh. wU'utU iUay williogly would bave parsed, they were desirous 
Up tmMif*!h4 tb^rn all (Hbern bare been pa«»ed in the same aasenUy. 
wUUiU I now iM^nd you, wbicb I am persuaded will appear unto you 
Uf ffrovitUt U;tb for your honor and profit as mueb as those you i?ent 
III* did/' 

TUoiUfin Copley of the Jesuit mission, under date of the third of 
April, s^;nt a letter, up^>n the back of which Lord Baltimore indorsed 
iUi*Mii words: " Demands very extravagant priviledges." He particu- 
larly iiX('MipU*A to the law of the assembly which forbade the exercis- 
ing of jurisdiction, without lawful power and commission derived 
from the lord proprietary. Hereby he writes: "A law is provided 
to hang any Catholic bishop that should come hither, and also every 
priest, If the exercise of his functions be interpreted as without au- 
thority." In another place he mentions that they "conceive that 
they may pro(ieed with ecclesiastical persons as with others, and ac- 
cordingly they Huem to resolve to bind them to all their laws, and to 
exact of them as others, and in practice already they have granted 
warrants agaiuHt some that dwell with us, whom though the 
Shrivo* (who hath formerly been a pursuivant, and is now a chief 
Protestant) desired me to send him down, yet, he added, that he may 
otherwise fetch him down," 

lioni Haiti more, atler hearing from his brother. Gov. Calvert, and 
John Lewger, seorolary of the province, receded from his position of 
preparing laws tbr the assembly, and allowed the freemen to frame 
their own laws, subject to his approval. The next legislature as- 
Miuuhlod in February, U)38, O, S., 1630, N. S., and adopted" the law of 
Knglunil *Hhrtt Holy Chun^h shall have and enjoy all her rights, lib- 
ortles anil tVanohises, wholly and without blemish." It is quite re- 
n\arkablo that tho scholarly Gainiinor, in his *' History of Charles the 
First,'* should mention that the term ** Holy Chui'ch" was never ap- 
plie<i to tho (^huivh of England. Alter tho separation of Henry the 
Kighth, tWm tho Popo, tho acts of Parliament distinguished the 
Chmvh of Knglauil iWm what was calUni *'the See of Rome/' King 
JanuvH, in u writ issued A. IX U5:J:J, calls tho Church of England the 

I ^"i^hctt r^v^rt^ |»|k. k^. t^, MiftrvUkuU Ui»toric4il Sooi^y, puMicatioB t8$9. 

'i rhvuutu H»lUrk)je«' wiu A(»|Mxittt^ »h«rttf ol' ^iut Mary cottuiy in JanuarT, 1637. 0. Sw 
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"Holy Mother Church," and also uses these words: "Now, there- 
fore, as a zealot of justice and a defendant of the Catholic faith, and 
willing to maintain and defend the Holy Church and the rights and 
liberties of the same." 

At this time Baltimore was in financial difficulties, and Baron Arun- 
del, his father-in-law, under date of Feb. 17, 1639-40, writes: "My 
son Baltimore is brought so low with bis setting forward the planta- 
tion of Maryland, with the claims, lawsuits and oppressions that he 
has met with in that business, that I do not see how he could subsist 
if I did not give him diet for his wife, children, and servants." 

The Jesuit mission was at St. Inigo Hill, near the town of St. Mary, 
and continued to work, in their own way, although displeasing to the 
proprietor of the province. Lord Baltimore, on the twenty-third of 
November, 1642, wrote to his brother Leonard: "Notwithstanding 
my prohibition, another member of those of the Hill there hath, by a 
sleight, got aboard Mr. Ingle's ship in the Downes, to take his pas- 
sage to Maryland, which for divers respects 1 have reason to resent as 
a high affront unto me. * * * In case the man above mentioned, 
who goes thither in contempt of my prohibition, should be disposed 
of in some place out of my Province, before you can lay hold of him, 
for they are so full of shifts and devises as I believe they may, send 
him to Pattomack towne,i thinking by that means to avoid your 
power of sending him back into these parts, and yet the affront to 
me remain the same and the danger of prejudice also be the same. 

" Whatsoever you may conceive of them who have no reason, upon 
my knowledge, to love them very much, if you knew as much as I do 
concerning their speeches and actions here towards you, I am satisfied 
in my judgment that they do design my destruction and 1 have too 
good cause to suspect that if they cannot make, or maintain a party 
by degrees among the English, to bring their ends about, they will 
endeavor to do it by the Indians within a very short time, by arming 
them, and against all those that shall oppose them, all under a pre- 
tense of God's honor, and the propagation of the Christian faith, 
which shall be the mask and vizard to hide their other designs. 

" If all things that clergymen should do upon these pretenses should 
be accounted just and to proceed from God, laymen were the basest 
slaves and most wretched creatures upon the earth. And if the 



1 On the Virginia shore of Potomac river. 
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greatest saint upon earth should intrude himself into my house 
against my will, and in despite of me, with intention to save the 
souls of all ray family, but withal give me just cause to suspect 
that he likewise designs my temporal destruction, or that being al- 
ready in my house doth actually practice it * * * j na^y ^nd 
am glad to preserve myself by the expulsion of such an enemy. 
* * * In case I say that the party above mentioned should escape 
your hands, by the means aforesaid, then I pray do not fail to send 
Mr. Copley 1 away from thence by the next shipping." 

In a postscript he adds: "The Masters here of those of the Hill 
did divers ways importune me to permit some of theirs to go this 
year thither insomuch as they have, God forgive them for it, caused 
a little falling out between my sister Peaseley and me, and some dis- 
contentment also between me and her husband about it, because I 
would not, by any means, give way to the going of any of the afore- 
said persons." 

When this letter was written, England was in an uproar. The citi- 
zens of London had sympathized with the people's party in Parlia- 
ment, and civil war was inaugurated, the influence of which was felt 
in Maryland. Capt. Richard Ingle appeared at Saint Mary, Maryland, 
in a London ship, and was open in the denunciation of King Charles 
and the royalist party. The acting governor, in January, 1644, sum- 
moned Ingle to yield his body to the sheriff of Saint Mary county, to 
answer for treason against his Majesty, but Thomas Cornwallis, the 
chief councillor, "to show his affection to Parliament," managed to 
free Ingle, his ship and cargo, and for this was brought before the 
court, and fined the highest amount allowed by law. 



1 Thomas Copley was the grandson of a Thomas Copley who fled to Paris during Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign. His father lived in France, and he was educated at Lorraine. In December, 1636, 
Charles the First issued the following: " Whereas, Thomas Copley, gentleman, an alien born, is a 
recusant, and may be subject to be troubled for his religion, and forasmuch as we are well satisfied of 
the conditions and qualities of the said Thomas Copley, and of his loyalty and obedience toward 
us, we do hereby will and re((uire you, and every of you to whom it may concern, to permit and 
further the said Thomas Copley freely and quietly to attend in any place, and to go about and fol- 
low his occupation, without molesting or troubling him by any means whatsoever for matters of 
religion, or the persons and places of those, unto whom he shall resort, and this shall be your 
warrant in his behalf." 

He was a Jesuit, and joined the mission in Maryland, in 1687, and transported thither " twenty 
able men at his own charge to plant and inhabit," and held lands as Thomas Copley, Esq., for the use 
of the society. 
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Ingle, in retaliation, appeared, in 1645, in the ship Eeformation, com- 
missioned by Parliament, and arrested the Jesuit fathers, White and 
Fisher, at St. Inigo, on the Hill, and carried them to London, and in 
1618, Andrew White was still in Newgate prison. 

It was at this period that Lord Baltimore completed arrangements 
by which certain Virginia non-conformists were induced to remove to 
the shores of Chesapeake Bay, near the site of the city of Annapolis. 
Capt. William Stone, a Protestant, of Hungar*s Neck, Northampton 
county, Virginia, a nephew of Thomas Stone, a London haberdasher, 
was, in August, 1648, commissioned governor of Maryland, and the 
next year a number of Virginia Puritans moved to the banks of the 
Severn, upon condition that there would be a modification of the oaths 
of oflSce and fidelity, and an enjoyment of the libeily of conscience. 
The next year the Maryland legislature passed a law allowing all pro- 
fessed Christians except Unitarians freedom of worship. 

In the oath of office taken by Governor Stone, is found, for the first 
time, the pledge not to disturb any person professing to believe in 
Jesus Christ, '* merely for, or in respect of his or her religion, or the 
free exercise thereof." 

On the second of July, 1649, Lord Baltimore was greatly afflicted 
by the death of his estimable wife, at the age of thirty-three years. 
Her name, Anna Arundel,^ was given to the county in which is the 
capital of Maryland. * 



1 She was buried at Tislmry Church, Wiltshire. On a monument to her memory, erected by her 
husband, are these inscriptions: 

"Anna Arundelia, pulcherrima et optima conjuz Coicilii Calverti Baronis de Baltemore, et ab- 
solu. dominl Terra Mariie et Avaloniii:, Filiaq. Clarissima Thomrc Arundeliie Primi Baronis de 
Warder ac sac. Rom. Imi). Comitis." 

Pha'nicis quiccjuid est 

In 

Floribus, gemuiis gratiis 

(Ipsa in ccbUs quanta!) 

Hie jacet 

Anna Arundelia Domina Baltemorea; 

Anagram. 
Non alia in orbe tam redamanda vale. 

Amoris ergo conjux P. 

Cessit humanis X Kalendas Seztilis 

Anno aetat. XXXIII. Ab infante Deo 

CICICCXLIX. 
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After Charles the First was beheaded, it was good policy for Balti- 
more to remain on friendly terms with the leaders in Parliament. The 
exiled son of the king, afterwards Charles the Second, in a commis- 
sion dated the sixteenth of February, 1649-50, complains because Bal- 
timore "doth visibly adhere to the rebels of England, and admits all 
kinds of schismatics, and sectaries, and other ill-affected persons with 
the said plantation of Maryland." 

In 1653 Baltimore printed the following declaration : " If the Lord 
Baltimore should, by this Commonwealth, be prejudiced in any of the 
rights or privilegeB (^ his patent of that Province, it would be a great 
discouragement to others in foreign plantations, upon any exigency, 
to adhere to the interests of this Commonwealth; because it is noto- 
riously known that by his express direction his officers and the peo- 
ple there did adhere to the interest of this Commonwealth, when all 
other English plantations, except New England, declared against the 
Parliament." 

In 1657, when he was fifty-one years old, his face was engraved by 
the celebrated artist Blotling. One of the original pictures is in the 
Macalester College Eeference Library, and, reduced one-half, appears 
in this number of the " Contributions." 

.The Jesuit missions in Maryland, after the priests. White and 
Fisher, were taken as prisoners to England, did not flourish. Father 
Thomas Copley, in 1652, died, and in 1654 Francis Pitzherbert, a priest, 
aged thirty-nine years, arrived. He assumed the name of Francis 
Darby, gentleman. On the fifth of October, 1658, he was arraigned 
before the provincial court for *• practising of treason and seditioti, 
and giving out rebellious and mutinous speeches." 

He argued that he had a right to express bis religious opinions, 
since, by the act of 1649, concerning religion, '-every church profess- 
ing to believe in God the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, is accounted 
Holy Church here." The court decided that the charges had not 
been proved. In 1662 he returned to England, and did not speak 
well of Maryland. Gov. Charles Calvert, in a letter to his father. 
Lord Baltimore, writes: "I wonder very much at Mr. Fitzherbert's 
discourses concerning Maryland, and our manner of living here, when 
he, of all men, never had the least occasion to abuse the country and 
his friends so. As for what be writ your Lordship of my being in 
danger of starving, I think my trouble never gave him cause to com- 
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plain of us, though, I confess, he had good things, and would as plen- 
tifully take of my liquor, of which he had enough in my house, and 
more than I thought fitting for a person of his coat to take." 

Philip Calvert, a brother of Cecil, Lord Baltimore, after the death 
of Cromwell, was for a brief period governor of Maryland. While his 
name does not appear in the family genealogies, he is, in George, Lord 
Baltimore's will, called his youngest son. 

The first Lord Baltimore married a second time. The maiden name 
of this wife is not known. She accompanied him to New Poundland 
and Virginia, and is said to have died at sea, while returning to Eng- 
land. Philip was probably her son. Governor Stuyvesant called him 
illegitimate. 

The assembly of Maryland was duly convened on the thirteenth of 
April, 1669, and the lower bouse, largely composed of non-conformists, 
invited the Eev. Charles Nicholet to preach. The sermon was deliv- 
ered the next day. Of an ardent and impulsive nature, the young 
man's words were often imprudent. At that time there was some dis- 
satisfaction upon the part of the planters, because of increased taxa- 
tion, and a proposition to restrict the cultivation of tobacco. 

Nicholet told the members of the lower house that they " had been 
chosen or elected by God and man, and had a power put into their 
hands. The country had often had an assembly, but never an assem- 
bly that there were so great expectations of as from this." He wished 
that they had read the proceedings of the house of commons of Eng- 
land, to see what brave things they had done. **Let me beg you to 
consider the poor people, for the Lord will hear their cause. You are 
not insensible how heavy the tax was upon them last year; therefore, 
let me desire to beware of that sin of permission, for it is an old say- 
ing, ^Set a beggar on a horse-back and he will ride,' so set a child a 
horse-back, and he will be afraid to guide the horse. Let me desire 
you to go on with courage, for that you have a power of yourselves, 
and equal to the rest of that of the people, and a liberty equal to the 
people of England." 

His rank republicanism shocked Philip Calvert and William Cal- 
vert, and members of the upper house of the assembly, as the charter 
granted no such liberty as he asserted. It was therefore ordered by 
the upper house that Nicholet should go to the lower house, acknowl- 
edge the errors in his late sermon, and confess that he had meddled 
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with busiDess relating merely to the Government, and that he bring 
back a certificate from the lower house that he had complied with the 
order. Nicholet did as he was ordered, and then appears for a time 
to have resided in Virginia. ^ 

Charles, the son of Cecil Baltimore, was governor of Maryland for 
several years before his father's death. In a letter dated June 2, 1673, 
he thanks his father for his " mother's picture, which will be a great 
ornament to my parlor, though the painter hath not done it for her 
advantage, as your Lordship writes." On Nov. 13, 1675, Cecil Balti- 
more died, and Charles succeeded to the title. In a letter to the privy 
council of England, in July, 1677, concerning Maryland, he wrote: 
"The greatest part of the inhabitants of that province, three of four, 
at least, do consist of Presbyterians, Independents, Anabaptists and 
Quakers, those of the Church of England as well, those of the Eomish 
being fewest." 



1 Among his friends in Maryland were some of the most influential men— Thomas Dent, at that 
time a delegate from Saint Mary, whose wife was the daughter of the Rev. William Wi|]cinson,the first 
Charoh of England minister who came to the province ; Mr. Hatton,'a relative of the secretary of the 
province, who, in A. D. 1655, had been killed at the Severn ; Mr. Thomas Thorougbgood, a member of 
the assembly from Charles county; Mr. Hanson and Mr. Hull, or Hill, perhaps the Rev. Matthew 
Hill of Charles couniy, educated at Oxford, ordained in the Church of England, but in 1662 ejected 
Arom the parish of Thrisk for non-conformity. He came with his father-in law, Walter Bayne, to 
Maryland. 

On the second of April, 1672, Nicholet arrived at Salem, Mass., from Virginia, and at first so 
pleased the old pastor, John Higginson, that he was called by the church to be his assistant for one 
year. His preaching was liked by the congregation better than by the communicants of the church, 
and the town voted to employ him for life and support him by voluntary contributions, and a new 
house of worship was proposed for his use. Maj. William Hawthorne was one of his firmest friends. 
In 1676 he preached a farewell sermon, and went to England with a letter of recommendation to the 
churches in London, but of his later life nothing has been gleaned. 



Erratum. 

In footnote 1, page 62, for ^^ was hillecV^ read "Aer sister was mortally 
wounded J' 
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Brusl^ (Broolay), early explorer, 81, 83. 

Buade, family name of Gov. Frontenac, 
109. 

Buck, Richard, Virginia clergyman. 6. 

Burkleo, Samuel, 58, 73. 

Caesar, Sir Julius, notice of, 148; letters 
to, 152, 160. 

Cadotte, J. B., 132. 

Calvert, Cecil, see Baltimore, 
Charles, see Baltimore. 
George, see Baltimore. 
Leonard, 257-259. 
Philip, 264. 

Carleton, Sir Dudley, 15. 

Carr, Colonel, as to Groseilliers, 95. 

Catholics. Roman, few among Maryland 
pioneers, 256. 

Cattle raising, first attempt at Lake 
Superior, 132. 

Chagouamigon, of Lake Superior, 87, 
95, 112, 113, 114. 

Chambellan, early copper miner, 190, 
191. 

Chamberlain, Prof. J. M.,iii. 

Charter Rights in Virginia, 145. 

Champlain, Samuel, 81 ; his map, 82. 

Chester, J. L., on Sir T. I^le, 10. 

Cheyenne Indians, 112. 

Chippeway, see Ojibway. 

Chouart, see Groseilliers. 

Christinaux Indians, 129, 131. 

Claiborne, William, notice of, 164. 

Clark, John, pilot of Mayflower, 29. 

Copley, Thomas, Maryland Jesuit, 258, 
260. 

Copper of Lake Superior, early noticce, 
81, 94, 98; report of German ex- 
perts, 114; La Ronde's copper min- 
ing, 191. 
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Clorbin, first ship carpenter on Lake Su- 
perior, 189. 

Ck>rnwalli8, Thomas, 257. 

Crashaw, William, London clergyman, 
10, 11, 12. 

Canega, on marriage of whites and 
Indians, 12. 

Dakotas, see Sioux. 

Dale, Sir Thomas, at Jamestown, 7; 
cmel code, 8; administration cen- 
sured, 9; proposal for an Indian 
woman, 9; marries in England, 10; 
leaves Virginia, 12. 

D*Avagour, Gov. of Canada, 81. 

Davison, Christopher, Sec. of Va., 18, 
25. 
Francis, 18. 
Walker, 18. 
William, Sir, 18. 

Deane, Walter, captured by Turks, 168. 

Delaware, Lord Thomas, 6, 7, 15. 

De la Barre, Gov. of Canada, 108. 

De Manrepas, eulogizes New England, 
133. 

Delbridge, John, 200. 

De L'Isle, French geographer, 52, 112. 

Dove, pinnace of I^rd Baltimore, 257. 

Duchesneau, 91, 104, 105. 

Duffield, Benjamin, 171. 
Edward, 171. 
Martha R, 171. 

Du Frost, Christopher, see La Jemeraye. 

Dn Luth, Daniel Gr^solon, 49, 51, 103, 
104, 106, 107, 108. 

Duppa's bad beer, 21, 167. 

Du Quesne, Marquis, 130, 132. 

Each, Capt., of Virginia, 167. 

Elfrey, Capt., of Tiger attacked by 
Turks, 168. 

Ely, E. F., Indian teacher, 60, 64. 

Enjelran, Jesuit missionary, 106. 

Exeter, Eng., letters to authorities, 203. 

Faffart, Du Luth's interpreter, 104. 

Falstrom, Jacob, 62. 

Fisheries of New England, 201. 

Fitzherbert, Jesuit, in Maryland, 262. 

Fleet, Henry, of Virginia, 167. 

Forster, John, and son, expert copper 
miners, 114. 

Fort La Reine, 118. 

La Jonquiere, 127. 
Maurepas, 115. 
St. Antoine, 111. 
St. Croix, 111. 
St. Nicolas, 111. 
St Pierre, 115. 



Fox Indians, see Renarda. 

Fourcille, Chevalier de, 107. 

Franklin, Benjamin, foresight of, 134. 

Franquelin's maps, 92, 109. 

French in Canada, characteristics, 134. 

Frontenac (Louis de Buade), Gov. of 

Canada, 103, 106. 
Fuller, Thomas, criticism of John 

Smith, 250, 251. 
Funeral, tragic scene at, 67. 
Furber, Joseph W., 73. 
Galissoniere, Gov. of Canada, 123. 
Gaston, Saut du (now Ste. Marie),82,95. 
Gates, Sir Thomas, 6. 
Gens de Chevaux, 122. 
Gens de la petite cerise, 123. 
Gautier, Charles, early trader in Min- 
nesota, 52. 
Madeline, 52. 
Gheen, Florence, wife of Lt., 140. 
Gillam, Capt. Zachary, 97. 
Glass works, first in Virginia, 19. 
Gorges, Ferdinand, 199, 200, 201, 203. 
Gouge, William, London clergyman, 

20. 
Grand Portage of Lake Superior, 115, 

129, 130. 
Gravier, Gabriel, map of Joliet, 102. 
Greeley, Elam F., 65. 
Green Bay, department of, 220-222. 
Groseilliers (Grosayyay), first explorer 

of Minnesota, 86, 87, 90, 94, 95, 96, 

111. 
Guerin, Jean, 91. 
Gulstone, London physician, 13. 
Halsey, Prof. J. J., iii. 
Hamor, Ralph, of Virginia, 9. 
Hayes, Sir John, of Hudson Bay Co., 

111. 
Hill, James J., iv. 
Holcombe, William, 63, 64, 66, 67. 
Hone, David, 58. 
Hudson Bay Co. Charter, 97. 
Huron Indians, 84, 85, 87, 88. 
Hurtibis (Uertubize), Indian trader, 

215. 
Indians die in London, 20; girls provided 

for, 20; massacre Virginians, 20; 

fight at Stillwater, 59; executed at 

Sault Ste. Marie, 107, 108. 
Ingle, Capt Richard, 260. 
loway (Ayoes) Tribe, 88. 
Iron Works, first in Virginia, 19. 
Iroquois expel Hurons, 83; attack Indi- 
ans at Lake Superior, 93, 94. 
Italian glass workers in Virginirf, 19. 
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Jacob, Rev." Henry, 165. 

Widow, 165. 
Jameson, Prof., iii. 
Jemeraye, see La Jemeraye. 
Jesuit opposition to Lord Baltimore, 259. 

Records published, 253. 
Johnson, Alderman Robert, of London, 

160. 
Johnson, Gen. R. W., 60. 

Sir William, 222. 
Joliet, Louis, 95, 101. 
Jones, Capt. Thos., of Mayflower, 27-29, 

200. 
Jonquiere, Grov. of Canada, notice of, 

124. 
Kendall, Virginia councillor, 146. 
Kennebec River, first settlers, 199. 
Keweenaw Bay, 87, 106. 
King's Forest, in Virginia, 151. 
King James, as to New England, 203. 
Kirke, Sir John, 111. 
Kropf, Lewis criticism of Capt. John 

Smith, 243, 245. 
La Come, Sienr, 131, 132. 
Lahontan, Baron, 228. 
I^a Jemeraye, reaches Rainy Lake, 115, 

117; death of, 118; noticeof, 135, 136. 
Lake Superior, first exploration, 86, 87; 

earliest sailing vessel, 189. 
La Marque, Sieur, 118, 124. 
Lamorenerie, Jesuit, discouraged, 126. 
La None, at Chagouamigon, 112. 
La Perriere, Boucher, 136; visits Fox 

Indians, 188. 
La Salle, describes upper Mississippi, 89. 
La Taupine, see Moreau. 
La Tourette, brother of Dn Lnth, 106, 

110. 
J A Ronde, island, 184. 

Sieur de, early life, 184-187; 
career on Lake Superior 
shores, 188-197; his narra- 
tive, 193; sons of, 194. 
Ensign Pierre Francis Paul, 
198. 
Le Boeme, Jesuit, censured, 100. 
Leicester, Earl Robert Sydney, 160. 
Le Maire, trader, murdered, 106. 
Lennox and Richmond, Duchess of, 249. 
Le Sueur, Pierre, 60. 
Lewger, John, secretary of Maryland, 

258. 
Lewis, T. H., collection of copper im- 
plements, 175-181. 
Ley, Chief Justice, revokes Va. charter, 

159. 



Local legislation allowed by Company, 

147. 
Longfellow, quotation from, 134. 
Loomis, D. B., 73. 
Louisiane (Mississippi) River, 88. 
Macock, Cambridge, scholar in Vir- 
ginia, 14; killed, 21. 
Mahkahto River, derivation of name, 50. 
Mandan Indians, 118, 119, 122, 123. 
Mandeville, Lord, on Virginia Com- 
pany, 157. 
Mansell, Sir Robert, 150. 
Map of Bellin of Lake Superior, 195. 
Champlain, 82. 
De Creux, 85. 
De L'Isle, 51. 
Franquelin, 60, 226. 
JoUet, 101, 102, 224. 
Missionaries, 59. 
Verendrye, 119. 
Marin, Pierre Paul, memoir of, 211; at- 
tacks Fox Indians, 214; at Lake 
Pepin, 214, 252; death, 252. 
Joseph, his career, 130, 131, 218, 

219. 
La Marque, 125. 
Marshall. William R., 66, 74. 
Martin, Abraham, of Canada, 86. 

John, of Virginia, 146; his son, 
146; patent irregular, 147; in 
London, 148; rebuked by Vir- 
ginia, 150; letters to Sir Julius 
Csesar, 153, 160; his outlines 
of government, 163-156; re- 
turn to Virginia, 169. 
Mq^n L., 65. 
Martin-Brandon Plantation, 147, 148. 
Martin's Hundred, 168. 
Maryland, chiefly pettled by Protes- 
tants, 266. 265. 
Jesuits hostile to Baltimore, 
259. 
Massacre at Lake of Woods, 118. 
Massey, Louis, 62. 
Mayflower immigrants, 147, 202, 203. 
McCall, Samuel, 171. 

Mary, 171. 
McKusick, John, 65. 

Jonathan, 66. 
Melancthon, Philip, notice of, 39; books 
from his library vnth manuscript 
notes, 40, 41 ; portrait of, 42. 
Menard, Ren^, Jesuit missionary, 91, 92. 
Mercer, Gen., death at Princeton, 172. 
Messaiger, Jesuit missionary, disheart- 
ened, 115. 



